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Ree in n fall eolare ero pai A 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—thereare18prints — 
in all, constituting the finest collection of pictures — 
of American game birds we have everseen. @ This 


page in three colors does not even attempt to _ 


present them accurately but only to show their 

nature and subjects, é They are genuinely beau- | 

tiful, true works of art. @ They measure 13 x _ 

14% inches, an ideal size for the walls of home, =, 

office or club. @ Each picture has on itsback ade- , 
scription of the game bird it portrays written by 

rd Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 
and a Yéar’s Subscription For 


Field 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $3.25 
(A year’s subscription alone would cost $2.50) 


They are worth a great deal more than 
the extra charge. Lon must order soon. 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures 


you’ve ever seen, return them and your money 
will be gladly refunded. 
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mericas forests (yreen 


Every year thousands of beautiful, stately trees, 
Monarchs of the Forest, representing millions of 
4 ~ wealth are destroyed by forest fires, due principally 
to the carelessness of campers. It is the plain duty 
of every camper to help prevent this inexcusable 

waste—to ‘help keep America’s forests 
















green. 
wf 2 Kampkooking is the safe way, in fact 
— Kampkook is permitted and recommended 
; * = in many places where wood camp-fires are 
* \\,* prohibited. And Kampkooking is the aes sn eg I 9 
‘“g--* \.*. quick, pleasant way. Handy to carry, set oT ee ate on te oie 
, up and going full blast in a jiffy with the mane 


fire sheltered by the folding wind-shield, 
Kampkook equals your kitchen 
gas range in speed and conven- 
ience. 





Kampkook makes its own yas 
from common motor gasoline; 
its blue flame is free of smoke 
and odor. Being the original 





i i Kampkook tanks are quickly 
gasoline camp stove it has detachable for easy filling, a pat- 
many important, patented ented and exclusive convenience. 


‘ No funnel required. 
features found in no other camp 


stove. That’s one reason why 
it is preferred by more campers _ 
than all others combined. Four _ 
sizes, $7.00 to $14.30 (in the U. 
S.). Sold by most dealers in It's all inside. Kampkook 
sporting goods. packs like a suitcase with every- 


thing inside. No projections to 
break, no detached parts to lose. 





aoice NO AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
FI RES 824 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. New ate N. Y. 
| State Forestry Dept! 














Folder showing complete line including Kampovens and Folding Fry Pans and 
name of nearest dealer sent on request. 

















Kampkook No. 7, an ideal 

tourist stove. Similar to the No. 

4 without back shelf. Price in 
S. $9.00. 





Send for your co 
ampkook- 
ery—a wonder- 
book of camping 
hints for the motor 
camper—free. 





Kampkook No. 4 is America’s finest camp stove. Has large 
cooking surface and warming shelf. Price in U.S. $10.50 . 
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Fishing Reel 


The Templer Reel is Constructed to with- 
stand the terrific strain of all Heavy Salt 
Water Fishing—Tarpon, Tuna,Sailfish,etc. 


From Tarpon to Teeas 


A Piece of Guaranteed Tackle for Every 
Kind of Fresh or Salt Water Fishing 


Fanay Every piece certified by fishing tackle specialists 
OS) REG. U.S. PAT. ae with over 60 years of successful experience and 
, UTOMATY™ Reet backed by a no-time-limit Suarantee of quality. 
the best “Automatic” inthe ‘market, Made” of Pflueger Fishing Tackle, now made by the third 
cive os Aicninnn sodas ciseng an teak. We gon- ‘ : 
pe a rap or Boe generation of Pfluegers, always gives an assur- 
e . ance of maximum catches wherever fish are to be 
found. It is the approved tackle of expert anglers 
all over the world. Avoid disappointment. Ask 
your dealer for Pflueger Tackle. Write us for 
“86 High Spots”—a book of the most interesting 
tackle values ever offered fishermen. Send the 
coupon. 








The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
“The Pfluegers’’ 


. a Akron, Ohio , 
The Pflueger-Supreme es is a of ete, : Dept. F-2 ° ca 
metal very light in weight and strong as stee t ope ra 
withstands atmospheric influences and offers a re- Oldest and Lar gest F ishing Tackle ? 
markable resistance to the corrosive action of either Manufacturers in the United States 
fresh or salt water. if 
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“store Game” Puylletin of the eA merican 


THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL 
GAME CONFERENCE 


S this is being written the Eleventh 
National Game Conference has 


just been concluded. Unfortu- 

nately, however, this note will 
not be published until the February 
issue of this magazine, which makes it 
impossible to discuss the Conference in 
detail and have it contain any particular 
news value. The newspapers have already 
done this for us. 

The Conference was undoubtedly the 
most successful which the American Game 
Protective Association has ever held. 
More than three-fourths of the state game 
departments were represented, together 
with a fine delegation from the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the U. S. 
Forest Service and the National Parks 
Service, while Canada’s eastern provinces 
sent officials. President Coolidge sent a 
congratulatory message as did President 
Calles of Mexico. 

The various subjects were interesting 
and well handled, and the papers will ap- 
pear in series in the BuLLETIN of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
A very important step forward was taken 
in the establishing of a definite platform 
of progressive and constructive work for 
the future, together with a declaration of 
principles which might well be subscribed 
to by every sportsman in the United 
States. 

The Twelfth National Game Conference 
will be held here in New York early in 
December, 1925. Every sportsmen’s as- 
sociation in the United States would do 
well to send a delegate to this meeting, 
and it is being announced here now so 
that plans can be made. The Association 
would be glad to answer definite questions 
about the Conference of December, 1924, 
and to give as far as possible plans for 
1925. 

To anyone who wishes further recom- 
mendation of this Conference, we might 
paraphrase the slogan of a well-known 
motor-car and say: “Ask the man who 
has attended one.” 


SWANS RIGIDLY PROTECTED 


HE utmost care must be exerted to 

prevent the complete extermination of 
three splendid species of game birds, the 
whooping crane, the sandhill crane and the 
trumpeter swan. 

By the terms of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty these birds are given complete 
protection for a period of ten years from 
the date of the convention in both the 
United States and Canada. This period 
of immunity will expire in 1926, but will 
undoubtedly be continued after that date 
by mutual agreement between the two 
countries. 

The Treaty provides that permits may 
be granted to take specimens of these 
protected birds, for scientific purposes 
only; but even that has been eliminated 
in both countries in the case of the whoop- 
ing cranes and swans, the United States 
Department of Agriculture having re- 
cently, on November 12, 1924, issued an 
order giving this complete protection to 
the swans. 

There are only a few of these birds in 
existence, and it was deemed necessary, 
to prevent their complete extermination, to 
give them the most complete and rigid 
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protection possible. This action has also 
been taken in Canada. 


A GREAT CONSERVATION 
VICTORY 


BY a decisive majority of 175,000, the 
people of California by a referendum 
vote, in the November election, vetoed the 
proposal to develop the Klamath River 
as a hydro-electric power project and 
saved the last remaining natural spawn- 
ing grounds in that state of the salmon 
and steelhead trout. 

This victory for the people and for con- 
servation was won through the combined 
efforts of the County Board of Siskeyou 
County and the State Fish and Game 
Commission,- with the active support of 
organized sportsmen. It demonstrates the 
fact that the average citizen will act in 
his own interest when informed as to the 
importance of the occasion. 

The Klamath project involved the con- 
struction of three high dams, one 250 
feet high and two of 90 feet each within 
a space of 40 miles, which would com- 
pletely block the river to ascending avid 
fish on their way from the sea to their 
spawning grounds in the upper reaches 
of the Klamath and its tributaries. 

The Klamath is the only remaining 
California river available for the use of the 
salmon and the steelhead trout for spawn- 
ing purposes and the only source of supply 
of eggs of wild fish for the. state in the 
operation of its hatcheries. The closing 
of the stream by means of dams would 
mean the total extinction of the salmon 
so far as California is concerned, and 
would be inimical to the interests, not only 
of the thousands of sportsmen and ang- 
lers, but also to the very large and im- 
portant commercial fishing industry of the 
state. 

All other rivers of the state, including 
the Sacramento, formerly used by the 
salmon for spawning purposes, have al- 
ready been turned over to the power in- 
terests, to the total elimination of the use 
of these rivers by anadromous fishes of all 
kinds, and the State Game Commission in 
its fight cited the fact that the taking 
over of the Klamath was entirely un- 
necessary, the needs of the public for 
power being anticipated for at least thirty 
years by the projects already established. 

The referendum was the last resort, and 
the people of the state and of the Nation 
are to be congratulated on having a game 
commission fully alive to its obligations 
and with the energy and ability to take 
appropriate action when required. 


CONTROL OF POLLUTION— 
A START 


E have had many requests for 

information on the status of the 
pollution problem. Hence the following 
general survey: 

It is a matter of great importance and 
of gratification that an act was passed at 
the last session of Congress, known as the 
“Oil Pollution Act,” which does in fact 
make an effective start toward control and 
ultimate elimination of pollution in the 
coastal waters of the United States. The 


act was approved June 7, 1924, and went 
into effect, so far as its penal provisions 
are concerned, on September 7, 1924. 

The act, as passed, makes it unlawful 
for any person to discharge or suffer or 
permit the discharge of oil by any method, 
means or manner, into or upon the coastal 
navigable waters of the United States 
from any vessel using oil as fuel or 
having oil thereon, except as provided by 
permission of the Secretary of War. 

In the language of the statute, “the 
Secretary is authorized to prescribe regu- 
lations permitting the discharge of oil 
from vessels in such quantities, under such 
conditions, times and places, as in his 
opinion will not be deleterious to health 
or sea food, or a nuisance to navigation, 
or dangerous to persons or property.” 

Penalties fixed for violation of the act 
include a fine of $500 to $2,500 or im- 
prisonment from thirty days to one year. 
The enforcement of the act is made the 
responsibility of the Secretary of War, 
with specific provision that the river and 
harbor improyement officers and agents, 
and their engineers and inspectors, and 
officers of the Customs and Coast Guard 
Service, are charged with the duty of 
executing and serving processes and mak- 
ing arrests, for the better enforcement of 
the act. 

Under this act it does become a criminal 
offense for ships to discharge waste oil, 
oily bilge, or other waste containing oil, 
into the coastal navigable waters without 
permit from the Secretary of War—which 
is something, though the law does not go 
far enough. 

The. disastrous consequences to aquatic 
life of pollution of coastal waters and in- 
land waters by oil and trade wastes of 
various kinds, is not a matter of debate. 
That the destruction of the plant life, and 
food of fishes, of spawning grounds, and 
of adult fishes themselves, is growing 
more serious and has become a menace 
which threatens the commercial fishing 
industry as well as angling has been 
clearly shown by the testimony of experts 
before Congressional Committees and 
elsewhere. 

Waterfowl are also driven from their 
favorite feeding’ grounds, and thousands 
of birds are actually killed by contact 
with oil wastes from vessels, industrial 
plants and oil wells. 

This damage occurs from land plants 
as well as ships, some of the most strik- 
ing instances being the loss of both fish 
and waterfowl in rivers affected by the 
waste from oil wells. It is shown that the 
discharge of water charged with salt and 
other impurities, as well as oil, into 
streams in some instances has killed all 
fish life in them. 

The principal offenders in pollution of 
costal waters and rivers by means of oil 
wastes are oil-burning ships and tankers, 
which may occur inshore, in harbors, or 
outside the three-mile limit, refuse from 
shipyards, waste from gas plants, oil re- 
fineries, and other industrial plants, 
sewers, and oil wells which cause pollu- 
tion of streams on which they are situated. 
Much injurious pollution also comes from 
chemicals of various kinds from indus- 
trial plants. 

The problem is not a local one as the 
region affected is practically the entire 
coast line of the United States from Maine 
to Texas, and the Pacific Coast, as well 
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as many navigable. rivers crossing or 
bordering numerous states. A few states 
have attempted to control the situation 
within their jurisdiction, but with limited 
success. It is an interstate problem which 
can only be reached by Federal action. 

Neither is it a matter affecting wild 
bird life and fishes only. Bathing beaches 
are ruined, recreation resorts injured and 
fire hazards greatly increased at docks, 
wharfs, shipyards, railroad terminals and 
warehouses, owing to the accumulation of 
oily deposits. Certain very disastrous 
fires, in coastal cities, have recently been 
traced to this cause. 

As was clearly shown by testimony at 
numerous Congressional hearings, control 
of the situation cannot be wholly effected 
by the act which has been passed, much 
of the pollution being due to waste from 
land plants, more or less remote from the 
coastal nayigable waters. 

The act does, however, empower and 

direct the Secretary of War to make a 
complete investigation into the whole pol- 
lution situation, including non-navigable 
waters connecting with navigable waters, 
to ascertain the sources of all pollution 
and by what means deposited, which may 
interfere with navigation or commerce or 
the fisheries. The sum of $50,000 was ap- 
propriated to cover the cost of such in- 
vestigation, which must be completed 
within two years and a report made to 
Congress with recommendations for 
further remedial legislation. 
_Oil pollution by Government ships and 
by any ships beyond the three-mile limit 
is not affected by this law. International 
agreements or treaties are necessary to 
prevent dumping oil on the “high seas.” 
Such conventions have been authorized by 
Congress, but no action has as yet been 
taken, 


CIVIC ORGANIZATION BACKS 
BILL 


MONG the many civic organizations 

backing the Game Refuge Bill is the 
National Exchange *Club, embracing 400 
member clubs in all parts of the country, 
and 12,000 individual members. 

At its last national convention, held 
at Nashville, Tenn., September 22-24, 1924, 
a strong resolution was adopted directing 
attention to the critical condition which 
menaces wild life, especially waterfowl, 
due to destruction of the breeding and 
feeding areas, and calling upon its member 
clubs to make the advancement of this 
bill in Congress part of its local work. 


“CAN’T THIS BE PREVENTED?” 


HE ASSOCIATION recently received 

a marked copy of an Oregon weekly 
newspaper containing the following item: 

“Last. week George Brock, Con Dona- 
hue, Ross Ray, and E. G. Arnold ‘fliv- 
vered’ to Klamath Falls on a hunting 
expedition, and they ‘done’ quite well, 
thank you. In fact, they killed the ducks 
and geese so fast in Oregon that they 
went over into California, took out a 
license there and found the game just as 
plentiful—so plentiful and so easily killed 
that it soon ceased to be sport for them. 

“Last Saturday afternoon they returned 
to Scio with their cars loaded down with 
the birds. They stopped in Albany a 
few minutes and the street was soon 
blocked. They gave away a lot of the 


birds there, and yet arrived home with 
80 geese and 35 ducks, which they gave 
away as long as they lasted. Ye editor 
and wife were generously remembered 
by the boys, for which we are duly 
thankful. ...” 

The sender wrote on the margin of the 
paper the inquiry at the head of this item, 
but failed to sign his name; so we cannot 
reply to him directly. 

All excesses in killing of game are in 
violation of the ethics of good sports- 
manship, and such excesses may, under 
very favorable and unusual conditions, be 
committed within the law. There is no 
way to reach such conditions except by 
reformation and regeneration of the in- 
dividual. 

The above example of game “hoggish- 
ness” would appear to be in violation of 
Federal Regulation No. 6, which permits 
the transportation out of the state where 
taken, not more than two days’ bag limit 
per week: viz., 16 geese and 50 ducks each. 
The daily bag limit, under the Federal 
Law, with which the state laws of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon coincide, is not to 
exceed 8 geese and 25 ducks. 

If there was an actual violation of the 
Federal regulation relating to transporta- 
tion or bag limits, it should be reported 
to the Federal Game Warden for the 
district. 


‘ 


SENSE VERSUS SENTIMENT 


‘Tose seems to be a growing tendency 
toward a maudlin sentimentality in this 
country toward hunting, which normal, 
straight-thinking Americans would do 
well to combat. People of this school 
would abolish all hunting and advance all 


sorts of silly and fantastic reasons for this 


stand. They point to the occasional shoot- 
ing accident, but neglect to note that mo- 
toring, foothall, baseball, boating, and even 
golf are all dangerous sports when 
measured by the same standard. As a 
matter of fact, shooting accidents are ex- 
tremely rare, and hunting tends to 
familiarize men and women with firearms 
and to train them in their proper and safe 
use. 

Another objection is the expense and 
“waste” of money involved. Compared 
to most other forms of recreation, hunt- 
ing is, in fact, inexpensive. There is also 
the soft-headed argument against taking 
life of any kind. 

Fortunately the love for field sport, 
with the dog and gun, is too firmly 
grounded in this country to be overcome 
by any such well-meaning but absurd 
propaganda. The principal legitimate 
reason for conserving wild game is that 
the opportunity for taking it, by hunting, 
may be continued and projected indefi- 
nitely into the future. Field sport with 
the gun is not, as some argue, the mere 
gratification of the blood lust in man— 
but is an expression of that inherent, but 
in some cases atrophied, love of the chase 
and its association with the wild places, 
the open air, woods, waters and freedom 
from the drudge and restraint of our 
regular daily life. 

Hunting is an honorable form of 
recreation, and develops the higher in- 
stincts of men. It exposes the base and 
selfish traits as well and so tends to create 
better standards in our human relations. 
The terms “sportsman” and “gentleman” 


are or should be synonymous always. 

America surpasses every other country 
in the world in the mental, moral and 
physical quality of its young men. Ameri- 
can soldiers are the hardiest, have the 
most initiative, and are the best marks- 
men in the world. These things have not 
come by chance, nor merely from our 
“melting pot” of races. They have come 
largely from the fact that our forefathers 
laid the foundation of bone, muscle, and 
brain in their conquest of the wilderness. 
They bred a race of marksmen and 
athletes, and not the least factor in this 
development was the universal practice 
of hunting and the use of firearms. 

They established the principle of public 
ownership of wild animal and free shoot- 
ing. This is our heritage, which we have 
a right to guard and preserve, but with it 
is imposed the responsibility of preserv- 
ing opportunity for its enjoyment for our- 
selves and for posterity. 


WILD LIFE IN CANADIAN PARKS 


HE efficient administration of the 

Canadian National Parks is resulting 
in a very gratifying increase in wild 
animal life in these recreational areas, in- 
cluding the large game mammals. 

The report of Commissioner J. B. 
Harkin for the year ending Mach 31, 
1923, discloses the interesting fact that 
over 7,000 buffalo are given sanctuary 
under conditions approximating the wild 
state, and that the capacity of the range 
has been reached, making it necessary to 
dispose of a considerable number of 
animals annually. 

Most of the elk or wapiti in the parks 
have been contributed by the United 
States Government from its surplus herds. 
They are doing well in Rocky Mountain, 
Jasper, Buffalo and Elk Island Parks, 
and total about 1,000 in number. Both 
the mule deer and the whitetail are in- 
creasing in several parks, the latter in 
Waterton Park. 

Many of the elusive Rocky Mountain 
sheep and wild mountain goats may 
now be frequently seen, especially along 
the new  Banff-Wyndmere highway 
through Banff and Yoho Parks, and in 
Jasper Park. 

Efforts to increase antelopes in the 
parks have been disappointing, but a herd 
of about 150 is doing well on the Nemis- 
pam reserve. Only a few remain in Buf- 
falo Park. A herd of 100 caribou seem 
to be established in Jasper Park, where 
there are also a number of moose. Buf- 
falo Park and Elk Island Park also har- 
bor a few moose. Black bear are quite 
numerous in several of the parks and 
Jasper contains a goodly number of griz- 
zlies. Beaver are abundant, and even the 
yak, that rare inhabitant of the far North, 
is represented by 20 specimens in Buffalo 
Park in Alberta. 

Waterfowl of all kinds are abundant in 
park waters, and the Commissioner makes 
the significant comment that a marked in- 
crease has been noted since the adoption 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty with the 
United States. This increase has been 
noted throughout the entire Dominion. 

It is a matter of congratulation to the 
people of the United States, as well as 
Canada, that the administration of 
Dominion parks is in enlightened and 
efficient hands. 
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Here is another of John Kabel’s wonderful photographs 


of the outdoors 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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lue Phantoms 


By 
Romaine A. Younc 


WIND-BUSTING, leg - ruining 

drama in a lot of acts of both 

good and bad shooting, together 

with much mad dashing both up- 
hill and down after California’s quail-o’- 
the wisps. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


rr ree bre Brother Clarence 
po reer re Brother Fritz 
SUNN. BOs Bi cskicsecaicsciavetarnei Myself 


The California valley quail 


Puantoms, Qualit- 
} { (Lophortyx californica) 


0’-THE-WISPS.... 
Tudie (convalescent and 
DO WE ovestantcnes { unable to appear) 
Time—Late November, 1923. 
Place—The sage-grown, brush-tangted, rock-strewn, 


worse-than-perpendicular he-foothills of southern 
California. 


Scenery—Varying, but principally to suit the 


pursued. 


HE curtain was raised at 6:75 sharp 
on as beautiful an autumn morn as 
ever graced our California hills. At this 
altitude a light frost covered the ground 
and gleamed like a jewel-bedecked gar- 
ment as the morning rays filtered through 
the scattered branches of a grove of blue- 
gums up the slope. The tiny valley that 
we surveyed from a crest was a favorite 
stamping ground for we characters who 
had hunted it oft before, partly by rea- 
son of its being the home of a fine covey 
of valley quail and partly because the 
general topography and vegetable covering 
of the place lent itself more favorably to 
the gentle art of “quail coursing,” the 
term which ought to be applied to the 
pursuit of the California variety. 
Clarence had just time enough to re- 
mark as we reached the ridge that the 
morning was made for hunting, when an 
old cock quail not a hundred yards away 
down the slope let loose with that ringing 
call unforgettable if once heard and so 
dear to all those who know it. Up the 
valley and over the purple hills it rang, 
to be echoed back by the white and red 
chalk cliffs up the canyon. 


HE hard-flying, fast-running California 
valley quail is game worth while 


To say that we were surprised would 
scarcely do justice to the situation. We 
had expected to find quail here and we 
knew quail do call whenever so inspired. 
Yet the facial maps of the three bold char- 
acters resolutely topping the crest regis- 
tered a mixture of intense emotions. A 
psychologist would probably have named 


Bring along your four-wheel brakes 


surprise, excitement, elation, and perhaps 
fear as all being in the category. 


NYWAY, I remember that I shoved 

the safety under my thumb up and 
down as I peered nervously down the 
slope. Also, I recalled my subconscious 
mind juggling with the words of Emer- 
son Hough, who spoke volumes when he 
declared that quail shooting produced 
more nervous excitement in the indulger 
than bear hunting. When at this game 





one scarcely breathes for whole minutes 
at a time. 

The hitherto immobile characters then 
An ecstatic 


sprang into violent action. 

pantomime followed, accompanied by stage 
whispers galore, as a plan of cam- 
paign was rapidly mapped out. Clar- 


ence was to bear a point to leeward, Fritz 
dead ahead, while my course would lead 
me around a wild holly to the right. A 
shifting of position, and the attacking 
party advanced down the hill by short 
sallies and little pauses, expecting each 
inch to have the hillside burst into life. 

We reached the bottom. No quail. We 
looked from one to another—more gestur- 
ing. There was hardly enough cover on 
the little flat ahead to hide a sparrow. 
A short advance—another pause. 


RITZ sneezed. Pandemonium broke 

loose. The very ground opened up; 
every blade of grass and tiny bush literally 
belched forth quail. They rose in front 
of us, between us, behind us. The crisp 
morning atmosphere became a bewildering 
entanglement of whizzing  slate-blue 
streaks; the air was filled with the roar 
of many wings, while guns all about me 
thundered and volleyed. 

Every time I got my eye on a bird, an- 
other drew my attention until, if it had 
not been for a laggard, I would not even 
have gotten around to fire, so fast did 
they appear and disappear. But one lone 
tail-ender rocketed away, and both barrels 
sent showers of shot and wads harmlessly 
by him as he whizzed up and over the 
hill. 

The good brothers retrieved a bird each, 
with chuckles of satisfaction and many a 
remark about things in general, and my 
shooting in particular. Where had the 
flock gone? No one seemed. to know; 
things had transpired so rapidly. 

At this time it may not be amiss to in- 
clude a few remarks concerning the regu- 
lar, and many more irregular, habits of 
the California quail for the enlightenment 
of those who have never hunted him. I 
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Every inch an aristocrat 


wish to add that I have also hunted bob- 
whites in the East; so feel rather free 
to make a comparison between the two 
species. 

In the first place, the Western bird, 
although he loves to breed in the valleys 
about grain fields and in citrus groves, 
takes to the brush-covered foot-hills before 
the shooting season opens. Here, with a 
color scheme to match all about him, 
he just dares you to come up and get him. 


a. the second place, and what is of 
rastly greater importance from the 
hunter’s standpoint, the Western bird will 
not lie anywhere near so close as _ his 
Eastern cousin. You can depend to a 
greater or less degree upon a bob-white’s 
whereabouts by marking him down where 
he takes cover. Not so with our bird 
here. He may drop into the sage a 
hundred yards from you, and though you 
sprint to the spot he is nowhere to be 
found. The fact is that his nimble little feet no sooner touch 
the ground than they are carrying him like the blue streak 
that he is, fast away. 

A dog is of value principally as a retriever. One broken 
for bob-white will utterly lose his patience on valley quail; 
and, nine chances out of ten, by the time he has pointed a half 
dozen coveys that have run out of the county before the guns 
closed in, he will turn hound and attempt to run the beastly 
things down. It is an exasperating experience indeed to hunt, 
or rather, labor uphill and down, through thorn and _ thicket 
in the hot sun, find a fine covey, get in a scattering volley when 
you are so winded and shaking you can scarce keep right side 
up, and then, though you see your birds hit cover in all di- 
rections, be unable to raise one. 

Add to the above “peskiness” an unequaled ability to hide, 
and you've got to admit you are up against a tough proposi- 
tion when you hunt California quail. Just when you think you 
have a bird in the hand he turns phantom and proceeds to 
vanish in thin air, as it were. 

Why don’t I quit hunting them then? Not on your life. I 
couldn’t if I wanted to and I wouldn't if I could. It has 
taught me the biggest lesson the sportsman has to learn, and 
the source of his greatest joy once learned: namely, that the 
number of birds in the bag is in no way a measure of the suc- 
cess of the day. 
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But on with the drama. I was sure the birds were just 
over in the next canyon; Fritz was skeptical; Clarence did 
not commit himself except to remark that this was a quail 
hunt and not an old maids’ tea as he headed up the slope. 
Gaining the crest, we worked round a shoulder and through 
a tiny patch of sage to the lip of the next canyon. 

I was on the right, hitting the jump-off near an old oil 
derrick. Below lay a beautiful little canyon, a couple of 
hundred yards wide and twice as long, sage-covered and 
dotted with alder and live-oak—an ideal place for birds, 
but a hard place to hunt owing to the numerous oaks. 


c was impossible for me to descend where I stood, 
though the sides sloped off more gently on either side 
of me. I raised my arm to indicate to the boys where I 
would go down, when from a bit of love weed at my 
feet a bird burst forth with a mighty buzz. The first barrel 
caught him square, and he arched down to fall in a little 
cleared space beside an oil tank. Clarence motioned he 
had marked the kill, then started the descent in line with 
Fritz. 

Finding a likely place on the slope that looked as if I 
might descend without wantonly risking life and limb, I 
began edging down. By catching a stray bush here and 
digging a heel there, I made two-thirds of the distance 
in good, upright condition. But a yucca stalk was my 
undoing. ‘Taking an extra long leap, the momentum car- 
ried the stalk with it; and the next moment, amid a cloud 
of yellow clay dust and flying sage burrs, I was doing an 
animated cartoon down the hill. 

To my discomfort, I came to a state of inertia, brakes 
jammed in a most awkward position: namely, on my stom- 
ach, head pointed downhill and, to my chagrin, in a position 
to see two birds flush under my very nose and whisk away 
among the oaks. Spitting sand and talking to myself, I 
wiped the coarsest of the gravel from my eyes, stood 


Come on out and do your stuff 


up and took my bearings, and dared a quail to move a feather. 

Meanwhile a regular bombardment let loose above me, where 
the boys were working. Since they were headed my way, I 
entrenched behind a clay buttress at the foot of the cliff to 
wait developments. 


I HEARD Fritz’s gun bang away, and the next moment a 
bird whizzed by. That made me sit up. I had never shot 
quail from a blind, but why not? A moment later bird No. 2 
came along and I bowled him over in fine style. Sending a 
shower of dead leaves spraying, he fell at the foot of a big 
oak, his little black feet sticking skyward, while a tiny shaft 
of morning sun peeping through the foliage above threw into 
bold relief the chestnut and gold of his breast against the blue 
of his neck and sides. My admiration was cut short, however, 
by more shooting and more birds. Four more came by in 
short order—two stayed. 

A few minutes later and characters No. 1 and No. 2 arrived, 
reporting fine shooting, the first making three and the latter 
four en route. A council of war followed, at which the advis- 
ability of attempting to rout the birds from the oak thickets 
ahead was duly discussed. It was a tough job, we knew from 
past sad experiences, and very doubtful of results. Clarence 
was all for action and finally won the chin barrage, after which 

ve deployed and began the advance. 














Blue 


Things turned out as we had expected. One would 
approach a tree when, with a roar of wings, a bird one 
could never see would burst forth from the other side. 
One could get only an occasional cross snap shot on a quail 
which someone else had roused, and these were no more 
productive of results than the tearing of a hatful of oak 
leaves from the surrounding vegetable scenery. 


FTER ten minutes of exasperating, exhausting labor, we 
emerged from the thicket, Clarence with the only game, 
which he had secured in a rather unusual manner. In 
passing a tree, a small hawk had sailed out with some- 
thing in his claws. Said hawk was promptly perforated, 
and the “something” turned out to be a freshly killed 
quail with only its head eaten off. The lucky gunner added 
him to the bag with a double chuckle of satisfaction. The 
criminal had certainly been caught with the goods on him. 
We crossed a low ridge and, descending, began working 
up the dry wash on the other side. Scarce a hundred 
yards up this, and Clarence, who was on the left, raised a 
small covey of perhaps twenty, which however flushed too 
far away for a shot. They crossed our front and took 
to the hill slope above me. I got into high gear at once 





and, cutting in on them at an angle, raised a pair near the 
edge of a burn. One shot was all I could get, but it 
netted me a plump blue prize and I felt many times repaid 
for the climb. 

The boys came in on the run and we hurried round the 
shoulder of the hill. At the edge of a cut running down 
the ridge, we raised a half dozen, and Clarence made a 
clean double. 

I merely tipped one over and he took to cover just under 
a big oak. I marked him carefully and approached con- 
fidently. Thirty yards away, and the brown leaves that 
covered the ground beneath the tree burst like a bombshell 
as my bird came out and headed downhill across my front 


—is worth twenty in the bush 


Easy, thought I, held carefully and pulled. Bang! The dust 
flew across the cut, but friend quail kept right on*'sailing. 
Bang! again, and the only visible result was a viofent jerk 
of a sage bush beyond. . 

Thoroughly disgusted, I yelled to Fritz down the slope. The 
warning was needless, for that worthy had the decks all cleared 
and cut loose with a broadside that boosted his total by one 
bird. Later, when we were resting, he pulled a fine old cock 
bird from his coat, stroked his feathers smooth, and said some- 
thing about it all being in the knowing how or some such dam- 
fool remark. 


ee the meantime Clarence had pressed on across the cut and 
began working a tiny flat grown to wild broom. So far, 
this good brother had been shooting very well indeed and had 
just called our attention to the fact in a cocky little speech 
from the hilltop, unmindful of the admonition of the ancient 
sage who cautioned that, “Pride precedeth a fall.” For Hunter 
No. 1 then proceded to chase two nice singles from the broom 
and never lift a feather. But he did acquit himself with a ven- 
geance a moment later when he made chop-suey out of a second 
sharp-shinned hawk which unsuspectingly flew over the exas- 
perated gunner not over twenty yards high. 

It is surprising what a full charge of chilled 8’s will do at 
that distance, driven by a choke bore. We have made it a 
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A bird in the hand— 


standing rule never to let one of these 
pirates go untried for, even when near 
game we are hunting. If every sportsman 
could realize the damage this kind of hawk 
does in our game coverts, he too would 
join the crusade. 


WAS getting tired, but forward was 

the word and I crossed the wash, 
climbed a low hill where cover looked 
good, and—ran square into a big, vicious- 
‘looking red bull with one horn that had 
grown at an angle down across his face. 
This was introducing the villain on the 
scene at a most inopportune moment, for 
I have already intimated the meeting was 
not only unexpected but quite embarrass- 
ing. The bull recovered first and let out a 
low bellow, accompanied by a suggestive 
gesture of the horn. 

I had already decided I was in poor 
quail country and decided to change scen- 

x ery right now. It was a hundred yards 
downhill to the fence, and I made it in close to nothing flat. 
Fritz remarked later that it would have burned out a bearing 
on a stop-watch to time me at all. 

However, I found, rather to my disgust on reaching neutral 
ground, that I hadn’t been pursued at all. Still I hadn’t lost 
any bulls and couldn’t help feeling that the retreat, though not 
very dignified, was most probably quite timely. The thing 
that rankled was the memory of the yells of mirth and glee 
that had poured forth from across the wash. I'd hear about 
the affair as long as I lived. 

Half an hour later we were lounging in the shade of an oil 
derrick overlooking the steep-wailed canyon we had hunted pre- 
viously and opposite the scene of my inglorious skid. What a 
joy is one of these little get-to-gether, gossipy rests afield! 
There are apples and sandwiches to be eaten, birds to be shown, 
and every incident must be told and recounted. We all talked 
at once as we laid the birds out on the old beam ahead of us, 
then settled back to rest and eat. 

Clarence had, in the unanimous opinion of all with the possible 
exception of himself, furnished the choice comedy of the day 
in his wild attempts to shoot a rabbit. Times without number 
he had caught a fleeting glimpse of a bunny, had gone through 
a series of violent and ecstatic pantomimes in preparing to 
shoot, with the one result that the game escaped unscathed. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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When the 


BIRD 


were in the 


* BUS 


ff you get a thrill from watching a dog handle 
birds, you will enjoy this Field Trial yarn 


ENSONVILLE was agog with ex- 

citement. It was the one big week 

of the whole year for the little 

village. Beside this one great 
event all other occasions paled into in- 
significance—for this was the week of 
the annual field trials on quail, and, be it 
known once and for all, Bensonville was 
distinctly a dog town. It always had 
been and it always would be, first, last 
and all the time. 

Salesmen who had business there had 
long since learned to stay away during 
that one sacred week. You could not 
talk business in Bensonville when the 
trials were on—not a store in town was 
even open, except the grocery for an 
hour in the morning to supply the bare 
necessities of life. 

You could not, in fact, secure a room 
at the hotel—unless you were coming as 
a field-trial visitor. And even then the 
reservations were booked a year ahead 


from one season to the next. Old Tom’ 


Jones, who had been 
clerk at the Madi-_ “gone 
son for the last Peek. 
thirty years, could 
spot -a salesman as 
far as he could see 
him, and any he 
might not already 
know were promptly 
detected. Thus no 
trickery in trying to 
secure admittance 
could successfully 
be practiced. A ped- 
dler was avoided as 
a pestilence and all 
avenues closed 
against him. 


HE proud boast 

of the Madison 
was that it was the 
oldest hotel in the 
State. This fact was 
printed on all sta- 
tionery and on the 
menu. A patron had 
once remarked that 
there certainly could 
be no dispute on that 
score, that every- 
thing about the place looked the part. 
The management was so pleased with the 
compliment that, it is said, this guest’s bill 
was cancelled. The next stationery 
printed carried the slogan in a size larger 
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type. The proprietor was quick to take 
advantage of all angles of appeal to his 
trade. 

Before we pass on, it might be well to 
anticipate a question that some readers 
may wish answered. We refer to the use 
of “menu” in the singular in the foregoing 
paragraph. This was done _  advisedly. 
During the trials but one meal a day 
was to be had at the Madison, and this 
was always the same; hence the need for 
but one menu card. 


pix. was served on the grounds by 
the ladies of the church, and in the 
evening everyone went around the corner 
to the Greek’s for supper. Bill Daniels, 
who judged the trials one year, called old 
Tom’s attention to the trade the hotel 
was thus losing. Tom admitted it, but 
said it was no use; they couldn't get the 
help to leave the trials early and come 
back to prepare a meal. Probably this 
will picture the atmosphere of Benson- 





Some years ago the setters swept all before them 


ville during the trials better than anything 
I have yet said or might add. 

The hotel in the evening was the meet- 
ing place for all, and it was always hard 
to tell which flew the thickest in the stuffy 





By Horace LyYTLe 


lobby, the smoke from a hundred different 
users of tobacco or the dog-talk of the 
regulars. Certain it is that many were 
the words of wisdom heard there on the 
subject of great bird-dog champions both 
past and present, as well as still unborn. 

There it was that Bob Breman learned 
the ways of the winners, from the talk 
that filtered to him through the smoke. 
Since as long as he could remember Bob, 
or “Bobby” as most oldtimers fondly 
called him, for he was a favorite with 
them all, had never missed a single mo- 
ment’s opportunity to learn more about 
bird dogs and their work. Even at the 
early age of fourteen he was already rec- 
ognized as somewhat of an authority 
himself, so truly had he become a real 
student of the subject he loved so well. 

To begin the thread of our present story, 
however, it is necessary to bridge a gap 
—which brings us to the night before the 
running of the championship stake the 
year that Bobby was sixteen. As usual, 
he was among those 
present in the Madi- 
son lobby where the 
different admirers 
of the_ respective 
dogs had their de- 
bates, and, true to 
form, having  fin- 
ally run out of fuel 
for the fire of their 
enthusiasm, found 
themselves left with 
the question still un- 
answered, to be set- 
tled next day in the 
field 


HEN attention 
was turned, as 
was always the case 
in similar circum- 
stances, to the one 
big burning prob- 
lem of—what’s the 
matter with our set- 
ters of today? In- 
stantly there was a 
quickening of inter- 
est and a perceptible 
pulling forward of 
chairs. There has 
never been a question among bird-dog 
men upon which so much debate has 
been built. 
Some years ago, you know, the setters 
swept all before them. It seemed as if 
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When the Birds Were in the Bush 


such dogs as Gladstone, Pioneer, Prince 
Lyndon and Candy Kid could not be 
beaten. In their day they reigned su- 
preme. Yet of late years we have seen 
the supremacy of the pointers, and it has 
been impossible to find any of the long- 
haired dogs to cope with such as Alford’s 
John, Mary Montrose, Becky Broom Hill 
and Doughboy. 

As to the why of 
this shifting of su- 
premacy there have 
been many opinions, 
not one of which 
has solved the prob- 
lem to the satisfac- 
tion of all con- 
cerned. The setter 
men remain staunch 
in their loyalty, 
which has _ never 
wavered. Year after 
year they continue 
to hope for a turn 
of the tide. And 
while they have 
been blindly breed- 
ing to the same old 
worn-out standards, 
the pointers have 
been winning wher- 
ever and whenever 
field trials are held. 

Yet the beauty 
and salvation of 
the situation lies in 
the undampened ’ 
enthusiasm of the fanciers who remain as 
ardent as ever for their respective breeds. 
They will somehow find a_ solution to 
keep competition constantly keen. 

A somewhat, undersized man physically 
but with plenty of opinion which he had 
been freely expressing, had just finished 
a rather lengthy dissertation, when all 
eyes were turned toward the “Colonel” 
who had risen from his chair and stood 
tapping his pipe against the stove to rid 
it of the burnt tobacco. Everyone real- 
ized that an expression from the Colonel 
would be worth while, and a chorus of 
voices urged the big m:n of few words 
to throw the light of his opinion upon 
the question before the house. 


“6 ELL, boys,” he started finally to 

say, and then stopped while he 
slowly began the process of methodically 
refilling his pipe. It was a mark of the 
esteem in which the Colonel was held that 
not one from among those present so much 
as even attempted to break the sacred si- 
lence—and, besides, everyone knew that 
without the bowl burning the Colonel 
would be at a loss for words. He seemed 
to require tobacco for smoothness of 
thought and expression. 

Soon the operation was over, however, 
and the match applied. The audience 
knew that the Colonel was now ready to 
proceed, and there was an electric eager- 
ness for the words of wisdom about to 
flow. 

“Well, boys,” the Colonel resumed 
where he had left off, “I dunno but what 
you all air pretty much of a mind as to 
my ideas—but I’ve the notion stronger 
this year than ever that it’s time for an 
injection of some new blood in the set- 
ters, an’ no time to lose. The ol’ blood’s 
about wore out an’ needs to be built up 
again. That’s what they done years ago 
when they crossed the Duke-Rhoebe strain 
on the Laveracks, which had about gone 
to seed; an’ again later when the Gleam 
blood was introduced. 

“Just the same principle as the fightin’ 
dog fanciers breedin’ a little brindle back 
into their bull terriers every once in a 


while just to keep up the stamina. There’s 
no difference with bird dogs. You can’t 
keep whettin’ a cuttin’ edge too fine an’ 
expect it to stand up after all the temper’s 
taken out o’ the steel. 

“Yet here we go along still clingin’ to 
the same old 100 per cent mania in the 
matter of Llewellins. An’ what's it 





Today the pointers win whenever Field Trials are held 


amount, to, I’d like to know. Boys, I tell 
you we’ve done. bred ’em clear back into 
the ground. It’s high time for a change. 
We've got to build up now, an’ do it ’fore 
it’s too late. 

“We'll realize it if we only look the 
facts in the face. It'll do us good to come 
down out o’ the air an’ get both feet back 
solid on the ground. Why it’s enough to 
make some o’ the old-timers turn over 
in their graves to see the pointers a-win- 
nin’ everythin’ the way they been a doin’ 
the last few years!” 

The Colonel sat down. It was the 
longest speech he had. made since the 
year before. And the longest he would 
make for another year. There was, as 
always, a silence following his words—a 
silence that seemed as natural as the green 
of grassy pastures. But it was finally 
broken by a boyish voice, soft and re- 
spectful yet distinctly clear. The voice 
merely asked a question—that was all. 
Then it resumed its silence. 

“Do you think, sir,” ventured Bobby 
Breman in a perfectly modest tone that 
was beyond all possibility of reproach, “do 
you think the pointers would be havin’ 
such clear sailin’ if Dave Rose was alive 
today ?” 

“What d’you mean, boy?” asked the 
kindly Colonel, who was the first to speak. 


a @ he I dunno,” said Bobby, who already 
seemed to be feeling embarrassed be- 
fore the concentrated attention of so many 
eyes. “I reckon I dunno just what I 
meant, but I was kinda wonderin’, that’s 
all. Seems to me they ain’t a handlin’ 
setters now like I’ve heard tell of the 
ways they did a few years back.” 

That started a new discussion and it 
broke out fresh in several quarters. While 
it was at its height the Colonel slipped out 
to the edge of the circle and drew close 
to where Bobby was sitting. Then he 
tapped the boy lightly on the shoulder and 
said, “Come ’long with me a minute, sonny, 
will you please?” 

Bobby followed the big man down the 
hall and up the stairs at the end. Then 
the Colonel stopped and said: “Boy, I’d 


like to talk to you some ’bout trainin’ fer 
a little spell if you'll come into my room. 
Will you?” 

Without being sure whether he should 
feel fear or flattery, Bobby entered the 
large, old-fashioned room. The Colonel 
courteously asked him to be seated, show- 
ing in every way the same polished atten- 
tion he would have 
bestowed upon a 
guest of his own 
age. He made Bobby 
feel as comfortable 
as possible, then 
started conversation 
with the rather 
abrupt question, 


66 HAT all ex- 

perience you 
ever had in trainin’, 
sonny ?” 

Scarcely knowing 
how to take the 
question or what it 
involved, Bobby was 
almost at a loss to 
answer, but managed 
to explain that his 
only_ experience 
consisted of watch- 
ing others and lis- 
tening to what they 
had to say, supple- 
" mented by his long 

love and companion- 

ship with his 
father’s old dog—still a glutton for work 
and a real genius in the field. 

“But where did you get your ideas ’bout 
Dave Rose’s handlin’?” the Colonel asked 
with marked interest. 

“I don’t know, sir—exactly. It just 
sorta come to me, I reckon,” Bobby an- 
swered truthfully. “I can’t say as how I 
got the idea.” 

“Well, young man,” said the kindly 
Colonel, “I wish you would tell me some- 
thin’ of your ideas on the handlin’ of dogs 
in general. I’ve a notion I’d just kinda 
like to hear what they air, if you don’t 
mind talkin’ to an old man ’bout it.” 

“Why—why—Colonel,” Bobby  stam- 
mered, overcome by this odd request of 
the great man. “Why, I don’t know what 
you mean. A young fellow like me tellin’ 
you what I think ’bout handlin’ bird dogs! 
They ain’t nothin’ I can tell you, Colonel.” 

“Never you mind that, sonny. You just 
go right ahead an’ talk same as if you 
didn’t know I ever handled or judged a 
winner in all my life. An’ I’ve an idea o’ 
my own,” he added with a twinkle in his 
gray eyes, “that I’m goin’ to be mighty 
entertained by what you got tucked away 
in that there young head o’ yourn. I’m 
takin’ a chance on it anyhow, so fire away, 
sonny—shoot.” 

Put thus entirely at his ease, Bobby 
talked—slowly and with some embarrass- 
ment at first, but waxing warmer as he 
got fully launched into his subject, a sub- 
ject so dear to them both. And as the 
Colonel listened he could scarce believe 
his ears—that words of such wisdom were 
coming from the lips of a mere lad. 

“T tell you, Colonel,” the boy was say- 
ing, “I don’t think the matter with the 
setters is all in the breeding, or that set- 
ters have slipped back so awful much— 
but the trouble is largely in the way they’re 
handled. They’s styles and fads in bird 
dogs same as there is in women’s hats; 
an’ the pointers is in style right now. 
Then, too, the pointers are gettin’ better 
all the time—harder to beat than ever. 
The best pointers today could beat many 
o’ the old setters that beat the poorer 

(Continued on page 53) 
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An Old-timer’s Appeal 


HAVE been interested in the work Fietp AND STREAM has 
been doing for the conservation of natural resources, and 


for the preservation of wild life. I am doubly interested 

in this work for the reason that I have lived long in the 
Middle West and have seen a great change come over the coun- 
try, due to the destruction of the things you are endeavoring 
to preserve. 

I am a resident of Iowa. I came here in 1857. It was a very 
different Iowa then from what it is now. It was a land of the 
hunter and pioneer. Theodore Roosevelt in writing of the 
Dakotas said: 

“Tt was still the Wild West in those days, the Far West, 
the West of Owen Wister’s stories and Frederic Remington’s 
drawings, the West of the Indian and the buffalo-hunter, the 
soldier and the cowpuncher. That land of the West has gone 
now, ‘gone, gone with lost Atlantis,’ gone to the isle of ghosts 
and of strange dead memories. It was a°land of vast silent 
spaces, of lonely rivers, and of plains where the wild gatne 
stared at the passing horseman. It was a land of scattered 
ranches, of herds of long-horned cattle, and of reckless riders 
who unmoved looked in the eyes of life or of death.” 


Iowa was not and is not the land of Frederic Remington’s 
drawings nor of Owen Wister’s stories; but it was, neverthe- 
less, a land of great open spaces, of great rivers forming its 
east and west boundary lines, and of wide prairies where water- 
fowl abounded and where prairie chickens lived in unnumbered 
thousands and where, at times at least) the wild game stared 
at the passing horseman. 


| the span of a lifetime I have seen great changes in Iowa. 
Iowa is no longer the home of the pioneer. The elk and deer 
are gone, the prairie chickens have disappeared, and waterfowl 
no longer throng about the prairie ponds as they did in the old 
days. In fact, there are no prairie ponds. All are tilled and 
drained to make way for the cornfields that are now supreme. 

An entirely different landscape presents itself to the traveler 
in Iowa from that which presented itself in those early days. 
Gone are the swales and sloughs, gone the wild prairie grass, 
the wild prairie flowers, and the wild game. Instead we now 
see neatly cultivated fields hounded by well-kept wire fences 
and well-kept highways. The land is “settled” and “civilized.” 
Iowa is now the home of the farmer and agriculturist. The 
pioneer, the hunter, the trapper, the old-time ranchman are no 
more. 

And in this transformation—in this great change—something 
has been lost. Not only is this true in Iowa, but it is also true 
throughout our country. Something virile and primeval has 
gone out of our lives, and something artificial and superficial 
has taken its. place. 

Civilization has brought many new and wonderful things, 
many valuable and beneficial things, but it has also taken away 
a very vital and necessary thing. It has taken away love of 
Nature and reverence for Nature. To me, individually, this 
is a great personal loss. 


ND to every true Nature lover it seems the passing of the 

frontier and the life of the frontiersman must be the occa- 
sion of deep regret. The old, eager, elemental thrill of life is 
hardly the same on the city’s streets as on the open prairie. The 
reverence for Nature is not the same. 

I shall never forget how in those early days in Iowa I watched 
the play of Nature’s forces. I loved them as manifestations 
of a power that is behind the world. Through the changing 
seasons I was in closest touch with Nature and read in deepest 
comradeship her secrets. 

I saw the glare of the great prairie fires lighting up the 
heavens at night in wild and weird and fantastic fury, saw the 
great tongues of flame darting here and there, rising and fall- 
ing. before the wind like monster dragons from the infernal 
regions. I heard the roar and crackle of the flames sweeping 
onward over the plains. 

I saw the blizzard come where the fires had been, saw the 
great sheets of drifting, blinding snow driving, rising and fall- 
ing before the icy blast. I saw the, primitive, titanic, natural 
world in solitude. Saw it there when the sun blazed hot, and 
shimmering heat waves quivered over the plains. Saw it when 
the muffling snow shut out the warmth of the sun and when 
the plains were desolate in their covering of white. 

I saw it all and loved it. And then slowly there came over 
me the realization of something unseen, something unspoken. 
What was it? What was Nature? 
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I say we are becoming superficial and artificial. I mean by 
that that the great complexity of civilization has taken away 
the simplicity of life that, for instance, characterized the life 
of the Psalmist of old (who was perhaps the greatest of all 
Nature lovers) and that to a great extenf characterized the 
life of the pioneer. 

It has not only taken away the simplicity of life, but it has 
also taken away the virility of life. And when I say this I 
realize fully the force of the record made by our country in 
the recent World War and understand the ability of the present 
generation to compete successfully in athletic contests. 


UT civilization takes us farther and farther away from virile 

evolutionary forces, and in so doing takes us farther and 
farther from the Creator. Nearly all enlightened people believe 
in the theory of evolution. And nearly all of them also believe 
such a theory is not inconsistent with a belief in a Creator of 
the Universe—in other words, that evolution is a method of 
creation employed by the Creator. And thus it is that those 
so believing have a reveretice for Nature as the handiwork of 
the Creator that is deep-seated,and: everlasting. 

And thus it is that those so“beli€ving behold with a real pang 
of sorrow the passing of the great days of the wide solitudes 
of Nature where thronged the great herds of game in primitive 
dignity and majesty... Man-made substitutes for the great works 
of Creation can har to\ingpire the same reverence, the 
same abiding admiration, | orig ean inspire as did the 
open prairie; parks tannot ‘give same eager thrills of life 
that were given by the forest primeval. 

Think of the vast flocks of wild pigeons that used to 
darken the sun—incredible in numbers, but now entirely ex- 
tinct. Think of the buffalo, of the wild geese and ducks that 
thronged northward in springtime over regions where now 
scarcely a flock is ever seen. Think of the joy of life in this 
wild, free land. I mourn the passing of the days of the 
pioneer. I mourn the passing of the days of the lonely camp- 
fire—the sleep on the ground—association with babbling brooks 
and sweet communion with Nature. 


I MOURN their passing not because I believe things old are 

always better than things new, for I do not so believe; but I 
mourn their passing because things vital and worthwhile are 
being lost. The spirit of the pioneer is being lost, and when 
it has been lost an elemental, virile, necessary force has gone 
out of our lives. 

Things that should be carried forward out of the past into 
the present and preserved for the future are being relegated to 
oblivion. The intangible spirit of reverence for Nature is 
one of these things and the tangible things of Nature itself 
are some of the other things. These tangible things of Nature 
the population of the earth is fast sweeping away. 

Natural resources are fast going. Trees, minerals and even 
soil are being used and wasted without thought for the future. 
And worst of all—love of them for their own sakes seems to 
be entirely passing away. As spiritual and material assets these 
things should be preserved. Greater regard should be had for 
them. Greater desire to live close to Nature and to keep in 
touch with Nature should be ever manifest. 

The trend of population should be toward the soil and not 
away from it. Though cornfields cannot inspire the primeval 
love of Nature that the wild lands could inspire, they should 
nevertheless be more highly valued and their significance should 
be better understood than they are. The soil is the world’s last 
resource. When the mines are worked out, when inventions 
fail or become inadequate, there will still be the soil and on it 
mankind must subsist for unknown generations. 


ATURE’S methods or God’s methods, whichever you choose 

to call them, as manifested in evolutionary processes should 
be studied and better understood. Heredity and the survival of 
the fittest that has made the world what it is today should be 
more thoroughly comprehended. In the effort to get away 
from primitive primeval -things, modern civilized man should 
pause and learn that there are some things that are primeval 
that he should by all means seek to retain. 

May I out of a full heart indorse the work that you are 
doing and in addition to that may I make an appeal to the 
generations that are to come, that they love and cherish Nature 
for its own sake, and that they do their utmost to keep and 
preserve our natural resources? 


AN IOWA PIONEER. 
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T the close of the shooting 

season in 1923, the ruffed 
grouse hunters were satisfied. They 
had had a good year; birds had 
been plentiful and ample seed had 
been left in the covers to replenish the stock. 

In most of the territory where ruffed grouse are found, 
the breeding season of 1924 was favorable. Good hatches 
were reported. Men who were in the summer woods 
were enthusiastic over the number of birds seen. 

From the first day of the open season, reports began 
to come in that ruffed grouse, or partridge, as most gun- 
ners know them, were very scarce indeed. I know of 
covers where a dozen or fifteen birds were kept at the 
close of last year’s shooting season, which were practi- 
cally barren of birds on October 1, 1924. 

Reports of a grouse shortage have been received from 
certain sections of every State east of the Mississippi 
where these birds are ordinarily abundant. Other locali- 
ties have not felt the shortage, but on the whole the situa- 
tion is serious. One thing is certain: the birds were not 
shot out. 

Grouse have always been subject to these periods of 
scarcity. Most of the authorities have contended that 
vermin was the answer. It is a known fact that rabbits 
periodically disappear throughout the North about every 
ten years, due to disease. As the rabbit provides the 
chief article of food for both predacious birds and ani- 
mals, it has been the belief that these killers are com- 
pelled during such periods to live on game which is ordi- 
narily too difficult of capture for them to bother with, 
and the grouse suffer. 

Scientists interested in game conservation have been 
giving the subject much thought and study in the belief 
that disease might cause these shortages. Dr. A. A. 
Allen, of Cornell, has discovered a stomach worm, which 
many believe is responsible for the condition that now 
exists. Birds have been found dead in the woods with 
full crops, and autopsy showed that this stomach worm 
was the cause of their deaths. This year birds have been 
shot by gunners in the covers north of New York City 
that were so badly infected that scientists making exami- 
nation upon them claimed they would have died in seven 
days had they not been shot. 

We know many sportsmen who voluntarily quit shoot- 
ing this fall, realizing that birds strong enough to with- 
stand this disease must be saved to replenish the covers. 
Here is a problem where, apparently, man is helpless. 
It is significant that birds are just as scarce on large 
tracts where no shooting is ever permitted as they are 
in hard-hunted covers. Perhaps all we can do is take 
good care of those left, and hope. 


A Serious 
Problem 


On the Other N 1923, the woodcock flight 
Head throughout the Eastern States 

-_ was a disappointment. In many 

sections, sportsmen felt that a 

closed season of a year or two was advisable. The 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey sent out a 
questionnaire to sportsmen with this in mind. In covers 
that I am personally acquainted with, the flight was not 
one half that of the year before. Things looked serious. 
This year the woodcock arrived. From the first day 
of the season right straight through, they were here in 
numbers. Any piece of cover that had at least one of 
the features necessary for woodcock was inhabited by a 
few straggling “timber-doodles.” The flight seemed con- 


tinuous and well spread out. Three or four birds could 
be killed from a piece of cover, and others would arrive 
during the night to restock it. 

The answer must be that, due to weather conditions, 
the flight was concentrated and they slipped by in 1923. 
Certainly the fears of those who feel that a closed sea- 
son is necessary are groundless. From my personal ex- 
perience and from the reports received at this office, the 
existing Federal regulations, well enforced, are ample to 
provide this funny little jigger the protection he needs 
to insure his coming down year after year to furnish 
sport in the alder swamps. 

This is good news to his friends, for a man who knows 
this bird well can ask for no better fun than is furnished 
in his pursuit. He’s game to the core; he plays a lone 
hand ; he’s independent and asks little for what he gives 
in return. As a test of skill he furnishes the sportsman 
with a target erratic enough in flight and fast. May he 
continue to prosper! 


Most HERE is no question that 

waterfowl have increased won- 
derfully since the passage of the 
treaty with Canada stopping the 
sale of game and giving the birds complete protection 
on their return flight to the breeding grounds. Any 
man actually informed knows this increase is real. Any 
man who has hunted ducks each fall over a period of 
twelve or fifteen years knows what he sees with his own 
eyes. 

Great rafts of broadbill on Long Island waters; solid 
acres of canvasbacks and redheads on the waters ad- 
jacent to Chesapeake Bay; clouds of maliards over the 
swamps of Arkansas and the millions of ducks of every 
species gathered along the Louisiana and Texas coasts 
in winter tell the story. The enormous numbers of wild 
waterfowl concentrated on winter feeding grounds is 
sufficient to convince any man of ordinary intelligence 
that we have ducks aplenty to furnish shooting for all 
time to come if we take care of them. 

Restrictive legislation won’t turn the trick. Once a 
decrease is apparent through lack of suitable habitat, it 
will be too late. Lowering bag limits and shortening 
seasons will not provide nesting, resting and feeding 
places. And remember that the artificial propagation of 
wild waterfowl has never been successful from the 
shooter’s standpoint. 

Just one thing remains to insure good sport to the 
waterfowl shooters of this and future generations. That 
one thing is the passage of the Game Refuge Bill now 
pending in Congress. 

Drainage and the increase in gunners must be reck- 
oned. A wild duck cannot live in the air. The best 
ducking areas are being gobbled up by groups of men 
financially able to control the property, but the American 
spirit demands that the man of ordinary means be fur- 
nished a place to shoot. The Game Refuge Bill or 
similar legislation is the only answer. 

A good start has been made; the sportsmen of the 
country have responded nobly. But it is easy to start a 
thing ; the real test comes in the finishing. This move- 
ment is right; it is necessary. If we are to continue to 
have good waterfowl shooting in America, this proposed 
law is essential. Let’s finish the job. 
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A point blind on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, made from three duck boats 


SHOOTING 


ONE of the series of practical articles, covering 
duck shooting on salt water—blinds, decoys 


O the man in the blind, under any 
circumstances, the flight of wild- 
fowl, whether passing, maneuver- 
ing or decoying, constitutes mo- 
ments of tense interest and concentration. 
Thrills over the “big ducks” (mallards) 
of the Carolina marshes and abandoned 
rice fields I have had; but no such sur- 
roundings have ever given me the same 
sense of vastness, grandeur and power of 
the elements, the same spirit of adventure 
as my experiences on the open salt-water 
ways which border our Eastern coast. 
The bays skirting the shores of Long 
Island. and New Jersey have different 
characteristics from the wild-fowl stand- 
point, according to their proximity to an 
inlet, which governs the flow of the tide 
and the salinity of the water, which in 
turn controls the form of “feed.” These 
bodies of water are more properly la- 
goons, being separated from the ocean by 
sand strips of a few hundred yards in 
width. The mainland is distant from these 
beaches a maximum of about ten miles, 
which expanse varies in reduction until at 
some points it narrows down to a few 
hundred feet. 


[% the reaches farthest from the inlets 
the water is frequently not in excess of 
25 per cent salinity, and here, where the 
tides are inconsequential, broad, shallow 
flats make excellent submerged meadows 
where natural water grasses attract the 
“dippers”—geese, brant, black duck, bald- 
pate, pintail, green-winged teal and, much 
less frequently, mallard and shoveller. In 
the sections of more active water, with 
corresponding depth, will be found the sea 
ducks, or “divers”—broadbill, redhead, 
canvasback, whistler, bufflehead—to say 
nothing of the old-squaw, scoter and shel- 
drake, all feeding on the bottom, where 
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and how to place them 


grow the vegetation and small soft-shell 
clams that delight the marvelous appetite 
and digestive apparatus of these species. 
The broadbills, both the greater and 
lesser scaups, frequently infest these 
waters in flocks of almost unbelievable 
numbers, and when rough weather breaks 
them up is the time for the duck-shooter 
to be there. They are not land-lovers, al- 
though the smaller bird in particular can 
be decoyed to points under favorable con- 
ditions with gratifying results. The surest 
way, however, to burn powder and get a 
bag of these fellows is to go right out 
where they live, in the open water. 


S a means to this end a floating device 

called a “battery” or “machine” is 
most universal and popular. It consists 
of a platform of sufficient size to hold and 
steady the box, or boxes, in which the 
shooter lies prone, and, being weighted to 
flush with the water surface, is equipped 
with canvas curtains on all sides to keep 
out the slop. To camouflage it, the appa- 
ratus is painted a greenish lead color. 

Handling such an equipment is no 
child’s play, and two husky baymen are 
quite necessary for the “set out” and “take 
up.” Guides may, perhaps, be best de- 
scribed, like many other things, by the 
old Kentucky colonel’s observance on 
whiskey, “Some brands are better than 
others; but none of them is bad.” 

No matter how often one may accom- 
pany a good guide, there is always a little 
to be learned, if not a whole lot, from a 
fellow who is proud of his job and takes 
it seriously. Such a man is thoroughly 
familiar with the bay, its channels and 
flats and the time of the flood and the 
ebb, and can tell with astonishing exact- 
ness in a thick fog just where he is from 
the character of the bottom which clings 


to an oar-blade or push-pole. His chosen 
calling, together with experience, have 
made him “duck-wise” as well as weather- 
wise ; and according to the way the flocks 
act and are feeding, “using” in the ver- 
nacular, he chooses his spot for the set, 
barring changing of wind, the night before. 

That is one of the advantages of living 
on the good old broad-beamed catboat, 
right near the scene of action; to say 
nothing of the appeal of the sunrises, sun- 
sets, the boom of the surf on the outer 
beach, and all those sights and sounds 
which delight the eyes and ears of the 
man who loves not only to shoot, but-all 
the rest which is to be gained from it. 

The battery is anchored fore and aft to 
prevent swinging, in three or four feet of 
water, a depth the broadbill likes and one 
which gives the man a chance if the raft 
is swamped. From one to two hundred 
wooden decoys, including a few of brant, 
are set out to leeward in pear-shape for- 
mation, with just enough around the box 
to help deface it. 


T= principal thing to do in a battery 
is to lie down and stay down. One 
can’t afford to take one per cent of the 
chances which he does in a brush blind 
with the meadows as a background. It is 
well to remember that a “raft” of broad- 
bills, alive and wild, has never been seen 
with a man sitting up at its head. 

The scaups are nervous, high-strung, 
speedy fliers that cleave the air on buzz- 
ing wings. There is a logical time, of 
course, to rise and shoot—and it doesn’t 
last very long, either. It has to be learned, 
and the fact that the best wing-shots often 
have trouble with it makes it all the more 
interesting. 

One can never tell how the birds will 
tole. At times they will come on, high 
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A double battery rigged out on Great 


ON THE SALT 


South Bay, Long Island 





By C. 'T. HAMILTON 


up to within a hundred yards or so 
from the stool and suddenly drop like 
plummets and rush in. This is a wonder- 
fui sight! Again, in high winds they 
have a tendency to hug the water, and 
will often pass by the decoys unless their 
attention is attracted to them. It is sur- 
prising to see the effect when a foot is 
wagged, or an arm waved; for a flock will 
twist, sheer off down-wind and, seeing 
their mistake, flash up and out on both 
sides of the man with the gun. 


OTHING is more exhilarating to a 

duck-shooter than a three-ringed circus 
like this going on around him every five or 
ten minutes, in a breeze which is just 
strong enough to raise the white-caps—to 
crumple one up at a dizzy height, and to 
drop another, and to see those splashes in 
the water! Well, try and beat it! With 
this kind of sport, the helper away down 
to leeward has a strenuous time of it re- 
trieving in a sharpie. 

In recent years some ingenious mind has 
thought of a “sit-up” battery, which from 
its name allows a man to sit instead of lie, 
so that his eyes will just be on a level 
with the deck. Although I have had no 
experience with them, my opinion is that 
they should not only be far more com- 
fortable than the cramping boxes, but, as 
one stands to shoot, his zone of possibili- 
ties must be increased to the full circle of 
360 degrees. As a matter of private own- 
ership, this kind of a rig should be highly 
desirable ; but its popularity with the bay- 
men is doubtful by reason of the expense 
to build, its bulkiness and the handling 
of the additional weights necessary to 
overcome the displacement. 

In waters farther south—Chesapeake 
Bay, Currituck, Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sound, where Ocracoke is famed—other 


devices are used with excellent results. 

The off-shore floating platform is a fav- 
orite with some. It is what its name im- 
plies, is corralled by a fence of posts 
driven into the bottom of the bay which 
are covered with brush, and it rises and 
falls with the changes from the flood to 
the ebb. First cousin to it is the arrange- 
ment of spruce or hemlocks on a bar or 
flat, to hide a dingey, which is shoved in 
an opening in one end with a swinging 
bough to close it up. The length of time 
these structures can be effective is natu- 
rally controlled by the tides. 

To all of these ambushes the sea-ducks 
come, more or less in the style of the 
broadbills, but none of them with the 
same dash and élan, excepting perhaps the 
redhead. With proper decoys out, brant 
also will readily obey the instinct to be 
with their kind, and, from the records, 
geese—in some waters. In a hunting ex- 
perience of twenty-five years I have never 
seen but one Canada come to a floating 
battery, and that was in a fog in which 
he had either lost his flock or was the sole 
survivor. From any of these “hides” an 
occasional shot will be had at shallow- 
water ducks, but it will be a gun-strainer, 
as these birds seldom intend to stool and 
fly over just to take a look. 


HOOTING “coots” which pass between 

boats anchored some hundred or more 
yards apart in a line a mile long, as it is 
practiced in Long Island Sound, is hardly 
to be classed with the other methods of 
decoying wild-fowl. These waifs are, of 
course, not coots, nor even related. to 
them, but scoters; and, when retrieved, 
one has nothing that can be eaten with 
any relish. To cook them a clothes-pin 
on the nose is necessary; so what’s the 
use? 


When the hunter is confronted with 
the problem of decoying geese and 
black ducks, with a sprinkling of 
widgeons, baldpates and teal, that, as the 
Irishman said, “is a white horse of an- 
other color,” and brings us to point- 
shooting, where there are days and con- 
ditions when both broadbills and canvas- 
backs will also sail in almost as satisfac- 
torily as they do in the open. 


HE most satisfactory arrangement for 
this style of shooting has been proved 
by years of experience. Under the suppo- 
sition that the point projects from the 
meadow toward the north, the blind 
should be placed a little toward the lee- 
ward side, in a northwest or west wind, so 
that the line of fire will be across the 
wind and the long axis of the decoys. If 
the wind be southwest, the blind is better 
on the exact point with the stool in front. 
In other words, anything is desirable 
except being on a dead to windward or to 
leeward shore; but if there is no alterna- 
tive, the latter is preferable. Black ducks 
and geese will sometimes take no excep- 
tion to approaching decoys against the 
wind with land straight in front of them, 
or if they are coming from the side, at 
right angles to the wind, they may draw 
in; but none of the wild-fowl will submit 
to being shoved down toward land with 
the wind behind them. 

Only last November we were rigged out 
as described above, with everything cor- 
rect, in a southwester. For an hour it 
worked as if the doctor had ordered it, 
but in another hour the wind piped up 
until it would have blown the horns off a 
goat, came from due north and was biting 
cold. An island about four hundred yards 
away, of equal latitude, prevented the 
flocks from going to leeward and working 
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up against wind to us; so they came 
around the island point and, like a boat 
working to windward in a leeway, kept 
edging into the wind and passing far 
above us. 

I have 
backs in 


never seen aS many canvas- 
one day; if one flock of 
them and the broadbills refused us, 
there were fully thirty of them that 
were absolutely consistent and followed 
the same course. They simply refused 
to be pushed down 
on the land by that 
blast, and probably 
thought our decoys 
were “dumbells” or 
wooden—which they 
were. For two hours 
it was one of the 
most tantalizing sit- 
uations I had ever 
been in. We should 
have been on the 
island point, but the 
high wind precluded 
that possibility. 


OODEN, cork 

and live decoys 
are all used, depend- 
ing upon the estab- 
lished custom of the 
location. Where geese 
are wont to come, 
as at  Shinnecock 
Bay, Long Island, 
live decoys have 
been in vogue for 
years, and, as geese 
and black duck fraternize, both are used 
in the same stool. 

The ducks, half-breeds and mallards, 
and about twenty-five in number, are 
staked out to windward of a dozen “hob- 
bled” geese, with a space of ten to twelve 
yards between the two families. This is 
done because decoying geese do not like 
to pass over the duck-stool in coming in, 
while the black ducks have no objection 
to going over the geese. With the duck- 
stool well up to windward, a decoying 
duck will come on, over the geese, pass 
by the foot of the blind and be drawn up 
until he is intent on alighting and the 
most vulnerable portion of his anatomy is 
exposed to the shot. 

A long chapter could be written on the 
way a black duck approaches decoys, for 
there is no other of the wild-fowl which 
displays the same originality or variety. 
That he is sociable is his one great weak- 
ness, and he is always anxious to join his 
friends; but he is very wary about it and 
seldom fails to check up all his doubts 
before making a decision. It is not un- 
usual, when alone, for him to circle the 
blind a half-dozen times, during which 
the best thing for the man interested to 
do is just to wink, and as little of that 
as possible. 


HIS is the antithesis of battery work 

and sea-duck shooting, and the man 
has so much time to make up his mind 
that he not infrequently does the wrong 
thing. The general lesson to be learned is: 
don’t let one of this tribe know you are 
among those present until you are ready 
to nail him. 

faldpates, widgeons and green-winged 
teal do not, ordinarily, fly high, and will, 
if they start in, stool prettily. They 
should be taken when they spraddle out to 
alight or when they are “jumped,” after 
settling. Once there was a man who, 
when told it was forbidden to kill on the 
water, replied, “So were apples in the 
Garden of Eden.” And that’s that! 
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Field and Stream 


Probably no phase of salt-water shoot- 
ing tries the soul of the gunner or elicits 
post-mortems as does the decoying of the 
Canada goose. “As silly as a goose” is an 
expression which most of us understood 
as soon as our intelligence sprang into 
being; but there are wise geese as well as 
silly ones. It all hangs on the mystery of 
the actions of the dumb animal world 
which man cannot penetrate to his own 
satisfaction. I have spent days in a 





“close order,” veered off down-wind. 
Making a circle, they came by outside the 
decoys, about seventy-five yards away. 
Will I ever forget that congregation of 
horizontal black necks! 

That was our only opportunity, though 
it was a long one; we felt sure they 
would eventually alight and give a better 
shot. To make it short, that flock circled 
us three more times, each one a little far- 
ther away, and when opposite the blind the 

last time its captain 
tilted his wings and 
climbed, followed by 
his faithful retinue. 
Those friends of 
mine at home didn’t 
even get a smell of 
those geese. 











A scooter makes a good ice blind 


blind, when every decision we made as 
to the proper time to obliterate a flock of 
geese was wrong. One or two incidents 
will suffice. 

The Canada is never in a hurry, unless 
alarmed. A flock loves to “lug” up the 
bay against a moderate breeze, and on one 
of these occasions we were just right for 
them. Over the beach they came, a mile 
east, and on over the flats, twenty-four 
strong. Our first anxiety was as to 
whether they would stool at either of the 
two rigs to windward of us. To our great 
satisfaction they passed them by and, 
when a few hundred yards away, evi- 
dently heard our gander, whose keen eye 
had seen them and who did his work well. 
Aiming directly at us, they came on, and, 
when two hundred yards distant, lowered, 
each goose advancing to the point where 
their leader came down and then follow- 
ing the same route, like the links of a 
chain falling from a sprocket. 


"THE nearer they came the more of a 
cinch it looked, and I was wondering 
whom I would make happy with all those 
geese when I got back home. One hun- 
dred yards out the strangers and our de- 
coys were exchanging compliments and 
the newcomers had set their wings so that 
we could hear them cutting the wind. 
Right then the old gander changed his 
mind and, letting the flock come into 


NE more entirely 
different per- 
formance is still 
fresh in my memory. 
Another flock, com- 
ing in from the east, 
passed over the out- 
fit a quarter of a 
mile to windward, 
as we thought, too 
high; but suddenly 
one of its number 
crumpled and _ fell, 
followed by the 
faint report of the 
shot. The “V” then 
made a bee-line for 
us and were soon on 
us, honking at the 
top of their lungs and huddling together 
As they came into the school we “riz up 
and laid it acrost ’em,” bringing down six 
“deader’n mackerels” and finishing the 
other two with the same number of shells 
This flock was undoubtedly rattled and 
had a lapse from that usual caution which 
they generally display after a shock. 
Most of the Long Island guides are ex- 
perts at “swimming in” geese when they 
alight too far away to apprehend the de- 
coys. A bayman, getting into his boat. 
will row out and circumvent a flock and. 
by careful rowing back and forth, the 
geese will “give way” before him until 
they see the stool; the rest is automatic. 
I have lain in a dingey for one hour and 
a half waiting for a flock to be “swum in.” 


HERE is no more inspiring sight in 

this salt-water game, particularly on a 
dark day when the diffused light brings out 
the details, than a flock of geese approach- 
ing on the water, with their necks erect. 
their appearance alert, and the wind whip- 
ping the spray from their breasts. A good 
field-glass trained on them through the 
sedge at the foot of the box will show 
the hunter their eyes and add materially 
to the anticipation. All is well with them 
at this time if the old gander remains 
quiet, as his decision has been made and 
the decoys are satisfied and waiting. 
Should he begin to honk, look out! 

The trained ear at once recognizes the 
note of alarm, of higher pitch and more 
frequent than normal. The birds are apt 
to take the air at any time now; so be 
ready for them—even if the range is ex- 
treme—for they’ll not come back. The 
wise man will aim at the tail-enders and 
flankers, as they are the young ones and 
can be negotiated with a table knife in- 
stead of an axe. 

The blind in use for point-shooting de- 
pends in each locality upon tradition and 
usage handed down from a period in 
which our great-grandfathers decoyed the 

(Continued on page 65) 











An Exploit of the 
PROFESSOR 


CONNECTICUT turkey hunt in I7Q4, 


By 


BritLat-SAvVARIN 


du Gout, a Hand Book of Gastronomy ” 


URING my stay at Hartford, 
Connecticut, I had the good for- 
tune to kill a wild turkey. This 
exploit deserves to be trans- 

mitted to posterity, and I shall narrate it 
all the more complacently as I am the 
hero myself. 

An old American farmer had invited 
me to come and have some shooting; he 
lived in the backwoods, promised me 
partridges, grey squirrels, wild turkeys, 
and told me to bring a friend or two with 
me if I pleased. 

Accordingly, one fine day in October, 
1794, Mr. King and I set out, mounted on 
two hacks, with the hope of arriving to- 
wards the evening at the farm of Mr. 
Bulow, situated about five mortal leagues 
from Hartford in Connecticut. 


R. KING was a sportsman of a pecu- 

liar kind. He was passionately fond 
of this exercise; but as soon as he had 
killed a piece of game, he looked upon 
himself as a.murderer, making on the fate 
of the defunct moral reflections and ele- 
giacs which, however, did not prevent him 
from beginning again. 

Although the road was a mere track, 
we arrived there without accident, and we 
were received with that cordial and un- 
obtrusive hospitality which is shown by 
acts; in a few seconds every one of us, 
men, horses, and dogs, were examined, 
caressed, and lodged according to their 
respective requirements. 

About two hours were spent in looking 
over the farm and its dependencies. I 
should willingly describe it all, but I pre- 
fer to show the reader the four buxom 
daughters of Mr. Bulow, for whom our 
arrival was a great event. 

Their age was from sixteen to twenty; 
they were radiant with freshness and 
health, and they were altogether so sim- 
ple, lithe, and easy, that the most ordi- 
nary action seemed to lend them a thou- 
sand charms. 

Soon after returning from our walk, we 
sat down around a table abundantly sup- 
plied. There was a superb piece of 
corned beef, a stewed goose, and a mag- 
nificent leg of mutton, with vegetables of 
every description, and at each end of the 
table two large jugs of cider, of which I 
never tired drinking. 


HEN we had proven to our host 

that we were genuine sportsmen, at 
least by our appetite, he occupied himself 
with the object of our journey; he indi- 
cated as best he could the places to find 
game, the landmarks that might guide us 
on our way back, and, above all, the farms 
where we might find something to re- 
fresh us. 

During this conversation, the ladies had 
made some excellent tea, of which we 
drank several cups; we were then shown 
to a double-bedded room, where exercise 
and fatigue gave us a sound sleep. 


The next day we went shooting a little 
late, and having arrived at the end of the 
clearings made by Mr. Bulow, I found 
myself for the first time in a virgin 
forest, where the sound of the axe had 
never been heard. 

I walked about with delight, observing 
the good and the ravages wrought by 
Time, the creator and destroyer, and I 
amused myself with following out all the 
phases of an oak’s existence, from the 





ecAs Sometimes Happens 


NC ANY hunters get excited 
And at four A.M. get up, 
And they all appear delighted 
O’er the breakfast coffee cup. 
Then they jiggle in a flivver, 
Or they ride a motor car 
To some marsh or lake or river, 
Where they fancy mallards are. 
There they trudge through muddy water, 
Bearing burdens on their backs— 
Guns and shells designed for slaughter, 
And decoys in gunny sacks. 
Axes borrowed from a neighbor, 
And a spade they lug along, 
For that blind construction labor 
Is no light and airy song. 
After all that preparation, 
There comes sunrise after dawn, 
Giving time for meditation 
As to where the ducks have gone. 
—Watt W. Mitts. 





moment when it springs out of the earth 
with two leaves, to that when nothing 
more remains of it than a long black line, 
which is the dust of its heart. 


M® KING scolded me for my absence 
of mind, and we commenced our 
sport. We killed at first some of those 
pretty little grey partridges that are so 
plump and so tender; we knocked over 
afterwards six or seven grey squirrels, 
which are thought of much in these parts; 
and finally, our lucky star brought us into 
the middle of a flock of turkeys. 

They rose one after another at short 
intervals, flying noisily and rapidly, and 
screaming loudly. Mr. King fired on the 
first and ran after it. The others were 
out of shot; finally, the most lazy rose at 
ten paces from me. It passed through a 
break in the wood; I fired, and it fell 
dead. 

A sportsman alone can conceive my ex- 
treme delight at such a good shot. I 
picked up the noble bird, and turned it 
over on every side for a quarter of an 
hour, when I heard Mr. King calling to 
me. I ran to him, and found that he had 
only called me to aid him in finding a 
turkey which he declared he had killed, 
and which nevertheless had disappeared. 

I put my dog on the scent, but he led us 


taken from Brillat- Savarin’s “Physiologie 


into thickets so thick and thorny that a 
snake could hardly have penetrated them; 
it was therefore necessary to abandon the 
search, which put my comrade in a fit of 
bad temper that lasted till we returned. 

The rest of our sport is scarcely worthy 
of record. On our way back we lost our- 
selves in these infinite woods, and ran 
great risk of passing the night there, had 
it not been for the silvery tones of Mr. 
Bulow’s daughters, and the deep bass 
voice of their father, who had come to 
meet us, and aided us to get out of our 
difficulty. 

The four sisters were fully equipped 
with fresh dresses, new sashes, pretty 
hats, and dainty boots, and it was evident 
that they had taken some pains on our 
account. I had, for my part, the inten- 
tion of making myself agreeable to one 
of the young ladies, who took my arm as 
naturally as if she had been my wife. 


N arriving at the farm, we found the 

supper served, but before attacking it, 
we sat down for a few minutes before a 
blazing and cheerful fire which had been 
lighted for us, although the weather did 
not require this precaution. We found it 
very comfortable, and we refreshed as if 
by enchantment. 

This custom is undoubtedly derived 
from the Indians, who have always a fire 
in their wigwams. Perhaps it may be a 
tradition from St. Francis de Sales, who 
used to say that a fire is good during 
twelve months of the year; an opinion to 
which I do not subscribe. 

We ate like starving men; an ample 
bowl of punch was brought to enable us 
to finish the evening, and the conversa- 
tion of our host, who talked more in- 
genuously than on the previous evening 
led us far into the night. 

We spoke of the War of Independence, 
in which Mr. Bulow had served as a 
superior officer; of M. de La Fayette, 
whose memory every day becomes dearer 
to the Americans, who always speak of 
him as “the Marquis”; of agriculture, 
which at that time was enriching the 
United States, and finally of my own 
dear France, which I loved all the more 
from being obliged to quit it. 


URING the intervals of conversation, 

Mr. Bulow would from time to time 
ask his eldest daughter, Maria, to give us 
a song. And she sang to us without being 
pressed, and with a charming hesitation, 
the national air, “Yankee Doodle,” the 
“Lament of Queen Mary,” and one on 
Major Andre; which are all very popu- 
lar in that country. Maria had taken 
some lessons in singing, and in this soli- 
tary place was considered quite a “can- 
tatrice”; but the great merit of her song 
was, above all, the. quality of her voice, 
which was at the same time sweet, fresh, 
and unaffected. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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By placing his fingers against his lips, Ishi called rabbits up to his waiting arrow 


By 
Dr. SaxTon 
PopE 


CREFORE the days 

of gunpowder, the 
bow was the chief 
means of taking game. 
Today, many who 
have taken up this 
ancient sport have 
proved it still effective 


ARCHERY— 


eA ncient and ~Modern 


IE glory and romance of archery 
culminated in England before the 
discovery of America. There, no 
doubt, the bow was used to its 
greatest perfection, and it decided the fate 
of nations. The crossbow and the match- 
lock had supplanted the longbow when 
Columbus sailed for the New World. 

It was, therefore, a distinct surprise to 
the first explorers of America that the na- 
tives used the bow and arrow so effec- 
tively. In fact, the sword and the horse, 
combined with the white man’s superlative 
self-assurance, won the contest over the 
aborigines more than the primitive blun- 
derbuss of the times. The bow and arrow 
was still more deadly than the gun. 

With the gradual extermination of the 
American Indian, the westward march of 
civilization, and the improvement in fire- 
arms, this contest became more and more 
equal, and the bow disappeared from the 
land. The last primitive Indian archer was 
discovered in California in the year 1911. 
The Indian’s name was Ishi. 

Although much has been written in his- 
tory and fiction concerning the archery of 
the North American Indians, strange to 
say, very little has been recorded of the 
methods of manufacture of their weapons, 
and less in accurate records of their 
shooting. 

The workmanship of Ishi was by far the 
best of any Indian in America. Compared 
with thousands of specimens in the mu- 
seum, his arrows were the most carefully 
and beautifully made; his bow was the 
best. 

The bow Ishi called “man-nee.” It was 
a short, flat piece of mountain juniper 
backed with sinew. The length was forty- 
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two inches or, as he measured it, from the 
horizontally extended hand to the opposite 
hip. It was broadest at the center of each 
limb, approximately two inches, and half 
an inch thick. At the center of the bow 
the ‘hand-grip was about an inch and a 
quarter wide by three-quarters thick, a 
cross section being ovoid. At the tips it 
was curved gently backward, and mea- 
sured at the nocks three-quarters by one- 
half inch. The nock itself was square- 
shouldered and terminated in a_ pin 
half an inch in diameter and an inch 
long. 

Drawn to the full length of an arrow, 
which was about twenty-six inches, exclu- 
sive of the foreshaft, his bow bent in a 
perfect arc slightly flattened at the handle. 
Its pull was about forty-five pounds, and 
it could shoot an arrow about two hun- 
dred yards. 

His shooting distances were from ten 
yards up to fifty. Past this range he did 
not think one should shoot, but sought 
rather to approach his game more closely. 
He preferred to shoot kneeling or squat- 
ting, for this was most favorable for get- 
ting game. 


O draw his bow, he extended his left 
arm. At the same time he pulled his 
right hand toward him. The bow arm 
was almost in front of him, while his 
right hand drew to the top of his breast- 
bone. With both eyes open, he sighted 
along his shaft and estimated the eleva- 
tion according to the distance to be shot. 
He released firmly and without change of 
position until the arrow hit. 
Hunting with Ishi was pure joy. Bow 
in hand, he seemed to be transformed into 


a being light as air and as silent as falling 
snow. 

He made great use of the game call. He 
lured rabbits, tree squirrels, wildcats, 
coyotes, and bears. By placing the 
fingers of his right hand against his lips, 
and going through the act of kissing, he 
produced a plaintive squeak similar to 
that given by a rabbit caught by a hawk 
or in mortal distress. This he repeated 
with heart-rending appeals until sud- 
denly one or two,. or sometimes three 
rabbits appeared. They came from dis- 
tances of a hundred yards or more, hop- 
ped. forward, stopped and listened, hopped 
again, listened, and ultimately came 
within ten or fifteen yards while Ishi 
dragged out his squeak in a most pathetic 
manner. Then he would shoot. 


| ps a little bag he carried extra arrow- 
heads and sinews, so that in a pinch he 
could mend his arrows. 

Before shooting he invariably looked 
over each arrow, straightened it in 
his hands or by his teeth, re-arranged its 
feathers, and saw that the point was 
properly adjusted. In fact, he gave in- 
finite attention to detail: With him, every 
shot must count. Besides arrows in his 
quiver, he carried several ready for use 
under his right arm, which he kept close 
to his side while drawing the bow. 

In all things pertaining to the handi- 
craft of archery and the technique of 
shooting, he was most exacting. Neat- 
ness about his tackle, care of his equip- 
ment, deliberation and form in his shoot- 
ing were typical of him; in fact, he 
loved his bow as he did no other of 
his possessions. It was his constant 
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Archery—Ancient and Modern 


was born. What boy has not thrilled at tales of Greenwood 
men, and well-sped shaft, the arrow’s low, whispering flight, 
and the willow wand split at a hundred paces? 

Every boy goes through a period of barbarism, just as the 
nations have passed, and during that age he is stirred by the 
call of the bow. 

Every field archer should make his own tackle. If he 
cannot make and repair it, he will never shoot very long, be- 
cause it is in constant need of repair. 


B Gemnenig bows and arrows may be bought in sporting goods 
stores, but hunting equipment must be made. Moreover, 
when a man manufactures his bow and arrows, he appreciates 
them more. But it will take many attempts before even the 
most mechanically gifted can expect to produce good artillery. 
Besides a bow and arrow, the archer needs to have a quiver, 
a bow case, a waterproof quiver case, an arm guard or bracer, 
and a shooting glove or leather finger tips. 

To brace the bow properly, grasp it at the handle with the 
right hand, the upper horn upward and the back toward you. 
Place the lower horn at the instep of the right foot, and the 
base of the left palm against the back of the bow, near the 
top below the loop of the string. Holding the left arm stiff 
and toward the left side, the right elbow fixed on the hip, 
pull up on the handle by twisting the body so that the bow 
is sprung away from you. The string is now relaxed, 
and the fingers of the left hand push it upward till it slips in 
the nock. 

The proper distance between the bow and the string at the 
handle is six inches. Ordinarily this is measured by setting 
the fist on the handle with the thumb sticking upright, where it 
should touch the string. This is the ancient fistmele, an archer’s 
measure. 

Hunting bows should be strung a little less than this because 
of the prolonged strain on them. Target bows shoot cleaner 
when higher strung. 

Change the bow to the left hand and drop the arm so that 
the upper end of the bow swings across the body in a horizontal 
position. Draw an arrow from the quiver with the right hand 
and carry it across the bow till it rests on the left side at the 
top of the handle. Place the left forefinger over the shaft and 








The correct stance for shooting the long bow 


companion in life and he took it with him on his last long 
journey. 

In studying the history of archery it will be found that the 
English were its greatest masters. In-them archery reached its 
high tide; after them its glory passed. 

But the earliest evidence of the use of the bow is found in 
the existence of arrowheads assigned to the third interglacial 
period, nearly 50,000 years ago. 

That man had material culture prior to this epoch there is 
no doubt, and the use of the bow with arrows of less complicated 
structure must have preceded this period. 

All races and nations at one time or another have used the 
bow. Even the Australian bushman, who is supposed to have 
been too low in mental development to understand the principles 
of archery, used a miniature bow and poisoned arrow in shooting 
game. 

Various peoples have excelled in shooting, notably the 
Japanese, the Turks, the Scythians and the English. Others 
have not beer suited by temperament to use the bow. The 
Latins, the Peruvians and the Irish seem never to have been 
toxophilites. The famous longbow of Merrie Old England 
was brought there by the Normans, who inherited it from the 
Norsemen settled along the Rhine. 

Before the battle of Hastings, the Saxons used the short, 
-weak weapon common to all primitive people. The conquered 
Saxon, deprived of all arms, such as the boar-spear, the sword, 
the ax, and the dagger, naturally turned to the bow because 
he could make this himself, and he copied the Norman longbow. 


ALTHOUGH the first game preserves in England were es- 
tablished by William the Conqueror at that time, the Saxon 
was permitted to shoot birds and small beasts in his fields 
and therefore was allowed to use a blunt arrow, headed with 
a lead tip or pilum; hence our term pile, or target point. If 
found with a sharp arrow-head, the so-called broad-head used 
for killing the king’s deer, he was promptly hanged. One found 
following a questing hound, posed in the stand of an archer, 
carrying game on his back, or with the evidence of recent 
butchery on his hands, was hanged to the nearest tree by 
his own bowstring. 

It was under these circumstances that outlawry took the form 
of deer killing, and robust archery became the national sport. 
In these days the legendary hero, the demi-myth, Robin Hood, Mountain lion killed by Arthur Young and Dr. Saxton Pope 
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keep it from slipping while you shift the 
right hand to the arrow-nock thumb up- 
permost. 

Push the arrow forward, at the same 
time rotating it until the cock feather, or 
that perpendicular to the nock, is away 
from the bow. As the feathers pass over 
the string and the thumb still rests on the 
nock, slip the fingers beneath the string 
and fit it in the arrow-nock. 


OW turn the bow upright and remove 
the left forefinger from its position 
across the shaft. The arrow should rest on 
the knuckles without lateral support. The 
release used by the old English is the 
best. This consists in placing three fin- 
gers on the string, one above the arrow, 
two below. The string rests midway be- 
tween the last joint and the tip of the 
finger. The thumb should not touch the 
arrow, but lie curled up in the palm. 
Stand sidewise to the mark, with the 
feet eight or ten inches apart, at right 
angles to the line of shot. Straighten the 
body, stiffen the back, expand the chest, 
turn the head fully facing the mark, look 
at it squarely, and draw the bow across 





The first grizzly that we killed 


the body, extending the left arm as you 
draw the right hand toward the chin. 

Draw the arrow steadily, in the exact 
plane of the mark, so that when the full 
draw is obtained and the arrow-head 
touches the left hand, the right fore- 
finger touches a spot on the jaw perpen- 
dicularly below the right eye and the right 
elbow is in a continuous line with the ar- 
row. This point on the jaw below the eye 
Gs fixed,and never varies; no matter how 
¢lose or how far the shot, the butt of the 
arrow is always drawn to the jaw, not 
to the eye, nor the ear. Thus the eye 
flances along the entire’ length of the 
shaft and keeps it in perfect line. 


HE bow hand may be lowered or 
raised to obtain the proper elevation 
and length of flight. The left arm is held 
rigidly, but not absolutely extended, and 
locked at the elbow. A slight degree of 
flection here makes for a good clearance 
of the string and adds resilience to the shot. 
The arrow is released by drawing the 
right hand farther backward at the same 
time the fingers slip off the string. This 
imust be done so firmly, yet deftly, that no 
loss of power results, and the releasing 
hand does not draw the arrow out of line. 
After. the arrow is released, the archer 
should hold his posture a second, bow arm 
rigidly extended, drawing hand to the 
jaw, right elbow horizontal. This insures 


that he maintains the proper position dur- 
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Field and Stream 


ing the shot, and is most important. 

In the early dawn of life man took up 
weapons against the beasts about him. 
With club, ax, spear, knife and sling he 
protected himself or sought his game. To 
strike at a distance he devised the bow. 
With the implements of the chase he has 
won his way in the world. 

Today there is no need to battle with 
the beasts of prey 
and little necessity 
to kill wild animals 
for food; but still 
the hunting instinct 
persists. The love 
of the chase still 
thrills us and all the 
misty past echoes 
with the hunter’s 
call. 

In the joy of 
hunting is intimately 
woven the love of 
the great outdoors. 
The beauty of 
woods, valleys, 
mountains and skies 
feeds the soul of the 


sportsman, where 
the quest of game 
only whets his ap- 
petite. 

After all, it is not 
the killing that 


brings. satisfaction ; 
it is the contest of 
skill and cunning: 


cotints: his achieve+ 
ment in proportion 
to the effort in- 
volved and the fair- 
ness of the sport. 

In the bow we 
have a weapon of 
beauty and romance. 
He who shoots with 
a bow puts his life’s 
energy into it. The 
force behind the flying shaft must be 
placed there by the archer. At the mo- 
ment of greatest strain he must draw 
every sinew to the utmost; his hand must 
be steady, his nerves under absolute con- 
trol, and his eye clear. 

In the hunt he pits his well-trained skill 
against the instinctive cunning of his 
quarry. By the most adroit cleverness he 
must approach within striking distance, 
and when he speeds his low, whispering 
shaft and strikes his game he has won by 


the strength of arm and nerve. It is a 
noble sport. 
Not all temperaments, however, are 


suited to archery. There must be some- 
thing within the deeper memories of a 
man’s inheritance to which the bow ap- 
peals. A mere passing fancy will not suf- 
fice to make him an archer. It is the un- 
usual person who will overcome the early 
difficulties and persevere with the bow 
through love of it. 


HE real archer, when he goes afield, 
enters a land of subtle delight. The 
dew, glistens on the leaves, the thrush 
sings in the bush, the soft wind blows, and 
all nature welcomes him as she has the 
huntep since the world began. With his 
bow .in‘ his hand, his arrows softly rus- 
tling in the quiver, a horn at his back and 
a hound at his heels, what more can a 
man want in life? 
It is futile to prophesy the future of 


Thé true hunter. 





the bow and arrow. As an implement of 
the chase, to us it seems to hold a place 
unique for fairness. A brief recital of the 
killing of the Great Bear of Dunraven 
should be enough to convince anyone that 
the bow is efficient. 

Arthur Young and I went to our blind 
on a moonlight night about an hour be- 
fore midnight, and after two hours we 





Rabbit shooting with the bow is great sport 


heard footfalls of bear coming up the 
canyon, a big grizzly mother and family 
of cubs: The little fellows pattered up 
the trail before their mother. They came 
within range, and we shot together. Both 
struck, and there was a roar and a jumble 
of shadowy .figures; the entire flock of 
bear ¢ame tumbling déwn in our direction. 

Atithat véty;moment‘the big grizzly ap- 
peared on the scené. Turning ker head 
from’ side to sfd@, trying to find her enemy, 
she came toward us. whispered to 
Young. “Shoot the big fellow,” and at the 
same time I drew an arrow to the head and 
drove it at the oncoming female. It struck 
her full in the chest. She reared, threw 
herself sideways, bellowed with rage, stag- 
gered and fell to the ground. She rose 
again, weakened, stumbled forward and 
with great gasps she died. In less than 
half a minute it was all over. 


HILE all this transpired the mas- 

sive grizzly bear known as the Great 
Bear of Dunraven was romping back and 
forth in the shaded forest not more than 
sixty-five yards away. As he flitted be- 
tween the shadows of the trees the moon- 
light shone on his massive body; he was 
enormous. 

Young discharged three arrows at him; 
I shot two. We should have landed, he 
was so large. But he galloped off, and I 
saw my last arrows at the point-blank 
range of seventy-five yards fall between 
his legs. He was gone. We thought we 
had missed the beast, and grief descended 
heavily upon us. We had no idea that we 
had hit the great grizzly, but at daybreak 
we went over the ground just to gather up 
our shafts. 

One of Young’s arrows was missing. 
That gave us a thrill; perhaps we had hit 
him after all. We went farther in the 
direction he had gone. There was a trace 
of blood. We trailed him, and near sun- 
down we came upon a small, narrow ledge. 
There, below us, lay the huge monster 
—cold, stiff, as dead as Cesar. 

Our hearts nearly burst.with happiness. 
There-lay the biggest grizzly bear in Wyo- 
ming dead at our feet. Well back in his 
chest the arrow wound showed clear. 
measured him; twenty-six inches of bear 
had been pierced through and through. 
One arrow killed him. 
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By Cecir B. De. MILLE 


SWORDEISH 


HE word “sport” assumes a new significance when you 
are first introduced to this gentleman battler of the sea 


HE motion picture masterpiece of 

all times awaits the actor who can 

even partially duplicate the flam- 

ing dramatic power and indomita- 
ble fighting spirit of sportdom’s most 
magnificent adversary. Truly, Germany's 
dream of a race of supermen would be 
realized if the driving power of humans 
could be fashioned as is that of the 
swordfish. All talk of moose, grizzly 
bears, lions and tigers fades into a whisper 
when a blood-mad meteor of the seas 
makes his first splendid leaping run for 
freedom. 

At 4:50 P.M. on a windy afternoon a 
short while ago I hooked a magnificent 
broadbill which took out all but a few 
inches of my 1,500 feet of 24-thread line 
in each of seventy-two magniftcent rushes. 
The sun sank. Night came on. Still I 
fought that mass of coiled springs. 

Shortly before ten o'clock, with our 
small fantail boat rocking dangerously in 
high waves, the line parted from sheer 
water friction. I stood in my seat and 
mentally saluted the greatest fighter I 
ever have met, bar none. 

I am hoping that some day Atlantic 
Coast sportsmen may organize to pit them- 
selves against the “sworder” of their 
waters. To date, however, the only place 
where swordfish are successfully landed 
with rod and reel is Catalina Island, thirty 
miles off the southern California coast. It 
is here in late August and September that 
the swordfish come to disport themselves 
in a narrow thirty-mile channel, named 
San Clements for an*abutting island. 


“THERE, arey two “typés* of swordfish: 
namely, théarlify and. the broadbill; 
the former a le , thé latter an, under- 
water fighter. clin are more plen- 
tiful and vary between 140 and 350 pounds. 
The broadbill runs from 250 pounds».to 
474 pounds, the present rod and reel record. 

Spectacular indeed is the attack of .a 
marlin swordfish. It requires decided 
finesse to hook him. One trails a flying 


fish some two feet below the surfacey 


trolling at moderate speed. All drags are 
off the line, which is held only by the 
light pressure of the angler’s thumb on 
the leather brake. 


Suddenly the fish hits the 
bait with his sword. The 
instant this occurs, the 
thumb must immediately be 
lifted, so that the bait sags 
slowly downward as if dead. 
If there is the slightest 
pressure, the swordfish will 
sheer off. All conditions 
favorable, however, he will 
grab the “dead” flying fish 
in his mouth. It is a fairly 
safe rule to “count ten” at 
this point. 


OMETIMES the 
sworder hits so hard as 
to demolish the bait. This 
happened in the case of the 
big broadbill I lost after five 
hours. He struck the flying 
fish so viciously as to leave 
only a small portion of the head. Putting 
out a second flying fish, we got him when 
he struck the next time. When the angler 
feels that the hook is in a good position, 
he strikes with all his strength. 

Then hell breaks loose. With a rush, 
something resembling MHalley’s Comet 
starts in the general direction .of China, 
gaining speed with a series of low for- 
ward leaps straight ahead. That failing, 
he turns his attention to “standing on his 
tail.” In this maneuver the fish. throws 
his seven feet straight upward, tail at the 
water, mouth thrashing to free itself of 
the barb. 

When I say that in the landing of four 
marlin swordfish, respectively 19914, 195, 
187 and 157 pounds, the minimum number 
of jumps was thirty-seven, you can ap- 
preciate that his honor the sworder can 
take the world’s best showman on at his 
own terms and lick him to a frazzle. No 
dramatic artist the world has ever known 
can give quite such a spectacular per- 
formance. 

I am, of course, aware of the claims of 
the leapmg tarpon and tuna. But I yield 
to none the laurels voluntarily given the 


~swordfish that will literally tear his heart 


Out to beat you. 
My. boatman bailed frantically as I 
fought a 19914-pound marlin in an Au- 





The battle’s on, with Mr. Robert Burnham, Jr., at the 


reel uit 
Ph, food 

gust storm, and he fought to save ‘us from 
all going to the bottom. We were §cud- 
ding home in our twenty-seven-fogters I 
was about ready to take in my lif@yghen 
suddenly the fish came on. The Storm 
grew. With our motor off, we wallowed 
in the ground swells, taking gallons with 
each roll as I, with’ soaked, unsteady feet, 
strove to stay erect as an honoral le foe 
flashed momentarily above wind-cHurned 
waves. Gradually my _ six-foot-niné-inch 
pole became a bow as I “pumped” and 
braced against the mad rushes of the fish. 


IME and again he rushed ¢igectly at 








the boat. Only quick wor the 
gaffer kept his sword from stié in 
our planks. It’s a thrill, this sttme: but 
in my belief it is not a conscious *bit of 


swordfish strategy. I do not believe he 
even sees the boat when he makes these 
rushes, but nevertheless the fear of them 
has given many a sworder his freedom. 
The floor-boards were afloat when at 
the end of fifty-five minutes his honor 
came within reach of the gaff. Even then 
we were far from sure that the citizens 
of Avalon ever would see our prize, for 
the sea was so bad that we could not lift 
him into the boat. It was necessary to 
knot a heavy rope through the gills and 
(Continued on page 74) 


Marlin swordfish leaping to shake out the barb 
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In the LAND 


By Captain J. F, R. SCOTT, toth U. S. Cavalry ‘ 


OWN in the Gulf of California off the coast of the 
Mexican state of Sonora lies Tiburon Island, inhabited 
only by a small tribe of Seri Indians. At a point some 
three miles from Tiburon on the adjacent mainland 
of Sonora is a smaller Seri settlement, peopled by an offshoot 
of the island tribe. Their antecedents are, I believe, compara- 
tively unknown, save that they used to be very numerous, but 
after a disastrous war with the Yaqui Indians they got so 
thoroughly cleaned up that they withdrew to the Gulf. 

At any rate, these Indians have a very nasty reputation among 
the Mexican inhabitants of Sonora, who rate them as cannibals 
and highly dangerous, and they are about as popular as the 
proverbial skunk at the Sunday-school picnic. Having been 





Returning to camp successful with the first sheep , 


visited by few inhabitants of our so-called civilized regions, but 
little appears to be known of them; in fact, most of their fellow 
countrymen display a keen desire to know nothing of them. 


DURING the five years I had been stationed in Arizona, I 
had heard a little of them and had read the chapter in 
Rex Beach’s Oh Shoot recounting his visit to Tiburon and the 
Seris, but never expected to see the lads. The story of fine 
deer, sheep and antelope hunting in the country adjacent to 
Tiburon came to our ears, and finally an expedition was 
planned to collect, if possible, some of these animals and also 
to see these jolly boys who, on a death in the tribe, were sup- 
posed to send for the cook rather than the undertaker. 
Letter-writing ensued with an American army officer in 
Mexico City, then various telegrams, and finally the Mexican 
authorities in Sonora received authority from high official sources 
to permit our party to hunt any game in Sonora that we de- 
sired, give us guides, horses and anything we needed, and to 
take good care for our safety. So the Ist of March, 1924, 
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saw our old bus with an accompanying truck headed for 
Mexico, together with Joe, Doc and myself, our chief mechanic 
Welchel, and Privates Jones and Toole of the 10th U.S. Cavalry. 

We crossed the border at Sasabe, where we were accorded 
every courtesy by the officials, ran seventy miles over “natural” 
roads (just as the Lord made and altered them) to Altar, then 
fifteen miles to Pitiquito. Both of these little towns have 
water in plenty and are most beautiful spots, with plazas of 
orange trees and towering palms on the outskirts. 

At Pitiquito we met the gentleman who was to guide us to 
the game country; he was known among us as “Cactus Bill.” 
His theory was that we could get our cars fifty-five miles to 
his ranch, but could not shove them across the sand and through 
the dry washes for the thirty-three miles from the ranch to 
the next water. To our regret, we took his advice, ran down 
to his ranch and outfitted there with riding horses and four 
little and utterly worthless mules to pull the baggage wagon. 
— and a Papago Indian named Jose were to go along as 
guides. 


HILE waiting for our outfit to be collected, the harness 

patched with rope and wire, and incidentally the wagon 
brought in from where it had last broken down, we ran the car 
out a few miles and hunted some low hills. José and I saw three 
white-tailed deer climbing over the rocks 300 yards or more 
away and gave them a few shots with no casualties, but that 
was all of interest that day. In the evening we made a dry 
camp five miles out from the ranch. Our wagon carried con- 
tainers holding thirty-five gallons of water and, of course, each 
of us had an army canteen. 

We traveled all the next day through the most peculiar coun- 
try I have ever seen—a rolling plain of sand between bare 
mountain ranges, say, twenty miles apart; a veritable forest of 
cactus of all sorts interspersed with greasewood, ironwood and 
the creosote bush. The ocatilla, saguaro and choya cactus were 


We had to dig four feet down to get our water 
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EER, sheep and antelope for the taking in a most hospitable 


country where water is not and the inhabitants are cannibals 


the most prominent varicties; but as we drew closer to the 
coast which was lower in elevation, the saguaro gradually 
almost disappeared and the pitahaya, or organ pipe, replaced 
it, in some places assuming huge proportions. All of us soon 
got quite familiar with the choya, taking turns pulling out its 
stickers from various portions of one another’s anatomy. 

While weaving in and out of a jungle of masses of vegetation 
and trying to watch the country for game it is hard to keep 
a stupid and equally perverse horse from crushing a tree choya, 
and it is poor sport to endeavor single-handed to relieve oneself 
of the burs. 


HAT night we made another dry camp about fifteen miles 
from Arivipa, the water hole for which we were striking, 
and Doc and I hunted the foothills and adjacent plains just be- 
fore dark. The sand was everywhere covered with fresh tracks 
of black and white-tailed deer and antelope, and we had scared 
an antelope out of the road a little distance before we halted to 
camp. Just before dark I walked upon a small blacktail, purely 
a “camp deer,” and the big rifle ripped its stomach all to pieces. 
The next morning we left Jones and Toole to shove the 
wagon along and the rest of us struck ahead for Arivipa, Joe 
having a few long range shots at some whitetails that were 
scrambling over a rocky hill. We got to Arivipa at noon, 
found a shed there roofed with branches and adobe, and, what 
was more to the point, got water. Back of the shed was a dry 
wash where water was obtained in two places by digging some 
four feet down. It was like weak lemonade in appearance and 
full of dead bees, but it was wet and, in spite of the deceased 
coyote near-by, was the height of purity compared to what we 
later drank. 
We loafed around for three hours, wondering why the team 
did not get in with the beds and chow. Finally Toole walked 


Our good friend, José, and a blacktail head 





in and reported that it was five miles back, the mules having 
absolutely given out. When the pride of the 10th Cavalry can’t 
make a mule go, that mule can’t go. Toole had been elected, 
by a scant majority and after vigorous opposition on his part, 
to follow the tracks and report the situation. About two miles 
from Arivipa his horse had fallen and declined to get up; so he 





In some places the cactus assumed huge proportions 


walked in, shooting a buzzard that followed him so persistently 
it finally got on his nerves. 


"THERE was nothing to do except get back to the wagon 
after leading Toole’s horse to water and leaving her there. 
We made another dry camp that night, drove the mules to water 
next day and then took them back to the wagon, which made 
Arivipa at noon. Doc and I were off on foot shortly after day- 
light and covered a large expanse of desert without seeing any- 
thing but fresh tracks and fresh antelope beds. Joe and Welchel 
worked out in the other direction, with no better luck. After 
lunch, the others seemed to prefer the shade of the shed; so 
the Papago and I rode south in search of blacktail. 

We wandered around for a couple of hours with no result 
and then turned toward the mountains, working in between a 
series of small rocky ridges. Finally, not twenty yards ahead 
of José there jumped up a black-tailed buck that seemed thor- 
oughly satisfied we were persons not worth knowing, for with- 
out a backward glance he started down the wash in high and 
disappeared before I could get out of the saddle to shoot. The 
Papago put spurs to his horse and galloped on parallel to the 
course the deer had taken. I did the same, though the reason 
for this action I could not fathom, and as José and I had no 
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common language an exchange of ideas 
was out of the question. 

We saw that buck once more as he again 
jumped into the bushes for good and all, 
and I shall always maintain that he had 
the biggest set of deer horns I have ever 
seen or probably ever will see. They 
were certainly worth seeing, though it was 
tantalizing not to get a shot. 

After riding around some more, the 
Indian went up on the top of a knoll, 
looked around and, pointing, remarked, 
“Burro.” I knew mule deer were called 
burro deer; so looked in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw a big buck with a fine 
set of horns on the side of a ridge over 
400 yards away. As we dismounted he 
slowly walked up the ridge, looked back 
at us apparently without fear, and disap- 
peared among the cactus. 

We ran down the ridge, over a couple 
more of them, and came up to the 
crest of another. The Indian stopped 
and pointed and in a casual tone said, 
“Burro.” Then I pulled the prize bone of 
my hunting career. 

He had apparently pointed to the top 
of the ridge that I recognized at once 
as the one over which the deer had quietly 
gone, and after a hurried glance I saw 
what I thought was a buck standing head- 
on, close to the point where the deer had 
previously disappeared. My observation 
of the two mule deer, and particularly of 
the last one, had shown me how hard it 
was for an unaccustomed eye to pick them 
up against a dark background when they 
were immobile. 


At any rate I opened up, and nothing 
happened at the first shot. The second 
I hurried and got dust just at the foot 
of my target. The third was beautifully 
gotten off, I knew. Still no result; so I 
expressed my growing conviction to the 
“Pap” by remarking “saguaro” (cactus), 
to which he failed to reply. Recalling the 
fact that he ought to know more about 
the flora and fauna of the country than I 
did and was a paid observer besides, I 

“ > 
slapped shot number four at my “deer 
with no result. 

Knowing no animal could stand 
those last two shots without falling, 
I spat out “saguaro” again and dropped 
my rifle—and at that moment three big 
black-tailed bucks, that had evidently been 
facing me among the cactus and bushes 
some sixty yards below and to the right of 
my target, turned and started up and over 
the ridge. It was the surprise of my life, 
but my emotions did not prevent me getting 
the gun on the second buck and slapping 
one shot at him and the remaining shot 
at the third deer. I turned so quickly 
from the second deer to the third that I 
did not see the effect of my shot, but pre- 
sumed I had missed him. 

The last deer disappeared back of a 
cactus and crashed there, shot just for- 
ward of the haunches. I was then full 
of conversation about the event and my 
stupidity, but had to bottle it up, as I could 
exchange no thoughts with Jose. The 
buck had heavy horns with four very even 
points on each side; it was a nice head. 

A subsequent conversation with Jose 
through old Cactus as interpreter con- 
firmed my belief that I got the smallest 
of the three. On our return to camp, I 
think Doc rather kicked himself he had 
not come along; I certainly wished he had, 
as he might have seen the deer before they 
jumped. 

The next day Joe and Welcher started 
on an extensive tour on foot toward and 
over some small mountains, while Doc 
and I went elsewhere on foot with the 
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Field and Stream 


Pap. We covered over twelve miles that 
morning and climbed two high hills. 
There were lots of tracks, but we did not 
see a thing. Welcher got back at noon 
after having had two shots at a running 
sheep—all of the luck being with the 
sheep. 

After lunch we saw what appeared to 
be smoke coming from the top of a small 
mountain severa! miles away and recalled 
that if Joe made a kill he was to build 
a fire there so we could bring him a horse. 
Accordingly, Cactus, Jones and I rode 
over there and went up the broad wash 
that skirted the edge of the mountain. 
Old Cactus was ahead and Jones and I 
riding together a few yards in his rear. 

Suddenly Jones pointed and I saw some 
animal with white in its marking flash 
through the bushes near the hill. Jones 
asked me to hold his horse and disap- 





Typical Seri type. The boy with the rifle 
is Julius Caesar, chief of the clan 


peared into the bushes. I whistled to 
Cactus, signaled him to halt, and pointed 
toward the bushes. He hopped off, and 
both he and Jones started shooting. 

It struck me I must have seen a sheep, 
not antelope as I first supposed; and since 
I particularly wanted a sheep, I turned the 
horses loose and ran for a point of van- 
tage from which I could get a field of 
fire up the mountain. To my delight I 
saw a small ram hopping over the rocks 
quite a way off. The cannonade had by 
this time ceased, as Jones’ magazine floor 
plate had. fallen out and Cactus had no 
more ammunition. 


BY good luck I got Mr. Ram on the 
third or fourth shot, his white rump 
being of great assistance to me and a bit 
of hard luck for him. Jones went up and 
got him. He estimated the distance at 
450 yards; my belief is it was 350 plus. 
The bullet caught the animal in the center 
of the rump and ruined one hind quarter 
completely. Incidentally, all the game I 
shot fell to 170 grain “boat tail” bullets 
loaded at the Frankfort Arsenal for use 
of army teams in the National Matches 
of 1923 and not on the market at that 
time. I had two types of commercial ex- 
panding bullets with me, but consider the 


“boat tail” good enough for any game but 
moose, of which I have shot eight with 
various .30 caliber bullets. 

It appears that there had been two rams 
and just as Jones sighted thém they heard 
my whistle and stopped, letting him plug 
one at seventy-five yards. The other was 
good enough to hit the high spots at once 
and give me my chance. We packed them 
into camp, to find Joe already there, havy- 
ing seen nothing. What we took for 
smoke was apparently a peculiar cloud in 
an otherwise cloudless sky. 


HE next day we hit for the beach 

and the Seri camp, leaving Jones and 
Welcher in charge of our camp and re- 
maining animals. Of the two soldiers 
Toole was selected to go, as he weighed 
eighty pounds less than Jones and our 
horses were far from strong. The latter 
was most anxious to go and the former 
was equally anxious not to. After Jones 
and Cactus had given Toole a rehash of 
all the Seris’ alleged habits, I heard him 
remark that in any event he was an 81-80 
man. On questioning him I found this 
meant he could make 81 miles in 80 
minutes. 

Our ride to the ocean took most of the 
day, with no game being seen save a 
black-tailed doe. I killed a rattler with 
eleven rattles and a button which Cactus 
tied on his saddle for the Seris—and they 
later ate it with apparent pleasure. The 
first sight of these Indians is not im- 
pressive. 

They were decidedly dirty and primi- 
tive, and in spite of the ocean being at 
their doors they appear never to use water 
on their persons. Most of them were 
clothed in odds and ends old Cactus Bill 
had given them at various times. Their 
houses were only strips of cactus laced 


together and roofed with branches, more 


windbreaks than anything else. 

We discovered they had only four 
blankets and a few dried (not tanned) 
deerskins for about fifty souls, and we 
also discovered the use of the vast num- 
ber of dogs in the camp. Each Indian 
uses a dog for a pillow and fits the rest 
around him or her, sharing their animal 
heat. It may be a fine idea, but undis- 
putedly leads to a lot of scratching, and 
a Seri spends his leisure moments in 
scratching. 

Work is apparently a luxury with them 
and, being such a Spartan race, they don’t 
believe in luxuries. What few modern 
articles they possess must have been sal- 
vaged from a couple of abandoned mines 
on the Gulf; we found them cooking 
berries in an iron spittoon. Where they 
got their rifles is a mystery, but this set- 
tlement boasted of at least six—all spot- 
lessly cleaned and oiled. A few flat woven 
baskets served as plates, sea shells as 
cups, and turtle shells as baskets. 

I don’t believe their cannibal reputa- 
tions are justified, though we saw no 
cemetery; but they have the strongest and 
whitest teeth I ever imagined, and we saw 
them eat raw meat. Their feet are like 
iron. All were barefoot in that thorny 
country, though they had recently gotten 
a piece of old auto tire and made flat 
sandals of it for extended trips; in fact, 
they had several times visited Cactus Bill’s 
ranch, a fifty-mile journey. 

Old Cactus had dug a well in the dry 
wash a hundred yards from the ocean 
and from it we got muddy, brackish water 
for the horses and ourselves. We made 
our camp near-by. While we ate, the en- 
tire population of the village watched each 
mouthful go down and kept up an inter- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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eAnpD it comes once each year 


By | 
CHARLES B. 
CLEMONS 


AM not fond of it. The birds have 

flown South, sensible animals have 

dug themselves into holes, fishes have 

retreated to deep water as far from 
icy surfaces as possible. In a word, too 
many of my friends have gone away or 
are hidden under snow and ice. 

Furthermore, win- 
ter is a season of 
cruelty and hard- 
ship. Beasts of prey, 
with sharpened ap- 
petites, pursue vic- 
tims. Wolves drag 
down deer, foxes 
craftily stalk rab- 
bits, squirrels gorge 
themselves upon the 
store of thrifty chip- 
munks. 

Nature herself is 
harsh in mood. Her 
favorite form of ac- 
tivity is the blizzard, 
and everything con- 
nected with this is 
cruel. 

It is storming to- 
night. I have raised 
a shade, watching 
the slant of snow 
and sleet and men- 
tally contrasting the seasons. What en- 


durable feature has this icy down- 
pour? Not only does it spell present 


misery, but there is no promise of relief. 
It will be followed by another blizzard, 
by zero weather or by a sloppy period 
which will set the strong sneezing and 
send the weak to bed Physically, as a 
demonstration of tumult—of boisterous 
violence—it fails in competition with the 
summer season’s entries. 

I remember an August storm in the 
North woods where our cabin is—a storm 
which far exceeded this in fury, yet was 
entirely enjoyable. For a few moments 
let me banish the distasteful present and 
recall a more rational mood of Nature. 


N a beautiful evening, after a satisfy- 

ing six-o’clock dinner, we drew easy- 
chairs to the broad porch and settled down 
to enjoy the sunset. But as we watched 
shades of red and gold glowing in the sky 
and reflected on the water-surface, the 
lake rippled; we were startled by a chill in 
the breeze, saw a black cloud rapidly rising 
in the southwest and noticed that darkness 
was descending rapidly. 

These warnings are sufficient to the ex- 
perienced, and as Mother began moving 
chairs and hammocks from the porch into 
the big living-room I ran to the lake. 
Having moved my: motorboat out where it 
would ride the waves freely and turned 
my canoe over, I began hustling firewood 
into the cabin. Our little Bob, with zeal 
exceeding judgment, ran to take in his 
bathing suit which was hanging on a 
stump. 

There were other things to do, and by 
the time we were weatherproof a cool 


gale was blowing steadily and waves were 
pounding the big rocks on our shore. I 
heard their measured “chuck-chuck” as 
they hit my boat, and in the dimming light 
saw the boat wallowing in rhythm with 
the blows. Suddenly a fierce gust came. 
I felt a dozen raindrops, jumped for the 





A season of cruelty and hardship for all living things 


shelter of the cabin—and the storm burst. 

Inside prevailed a soft glow of comfort. 
A chunk of maple crackled competently 
in the stove. Everything—the lamps, the 
dishes on their shelves, the rough side- 
board loaded with provisions, the big flour- 
bin, the open phonograph, the rifle and 
casting-rods, the pipes and tobacco, Bob’s 
kitten curled on her cushion—everything 
spelled complete content. 


HIS was Home! We had a vague 

impression that there was such a word 
as “care,” but we had forgotten the defi- 
nition. We could not even worry about 
our neighbors. The deer were competent 
to take care of themselves; they were 
doubtless comfortably huddled in groups, 
somewhere in the dense forest which con- 
stitutes our backyard. The little black 
bears had big hollow logs. With a small 
glow of hospitality we thought of the 
chipmunks under our tool-shed and the 
rabbits under the cabin. Yes, this was 
Home! 

Mother. tranquilly settled down to a 
hook. Bob, with a bit of rag tied to a 
yard of fish-line, began an exciting game 
with his kitten. I lit my biggest pipe, 
dropped into a rocking-chair and prepared 
to enjoy the storm. 

By this time the wind was screaming 
through the trees, the rain-patter on the 
roof had become a monotone, the waves 
were pounding and the grumble of thunder 
was constant. I framed the fantastical 
idea that I was listening to the World’s 
Greatest Quartette. The wind was the 
soprano, the droning patter of rain the 
alto, the resonant rush of waves the 
tenor and rumbling thunder the bass. 


For probably forty minutes the great 
fortissimo became more dramatic, un- 
til finally an indescribable thunder-crash 
stopped Mother’s reading and the baby’s 
game. 

Peal after peal followed, drowning the 
clamor of wind, wave and rain, the 
lightning revealing 
only a misty torrent 
blown through the 
porch against the 
cabin windows. 

The startling 
crash had been the 
climax of the storm. 
With smothered 
grumble the thunder 
retreated. The wind 
gradually fell—only 
the rain persisted. 

Rain, rain, rain! 
Drowsed by the pat- 
ter on the big roof, 
we went to bed and 
slept. 

It was chilly as I 
stepped from the 
porch for my morn- 
ing plunge. The sky 
was blue. The lake 
rippling in the sun- 
shine looked like 
tumbling jewels. The trees, dripping in 
a gentle breeze, were cleaner and greener 
than ever. Our chipmunks played happily 
on the woodpile. 

I wonder what winter blizzards are 
doing up at Island Lake. Our cabin 
is doubtless buried in snow. I hope the 
roof will stand the weight. My canoe 
hangs from the rafters. We have a gnaw- 
proof cage built of porch-screens through 
the sides of which one may see everything 
from pillows and pajamas to hunting 
boots. It’s a forlorn looking affair, re- 
minding one of things which will not 
happen for a long, long time. 

Every piece of upholstered furniture 
has been suspended to avoid the depreda- 
tions of deer-mice. Our stove, faithful 
friend of chilly summer days, stands un- 
used, coated with oil. A box half full of 
tobacco and a couple of burned-out pipes 
are on a table. A landing-net, with noth- 
ing to land, hangs on a nail. It is prob- 
ably forty degrees below zero. 


ERE in my city home I try to keep 
t physically fit, but I miss the rough ex- 
ercise of the North; the chopping of 
trees, the sawing and splitting of wood, 
the miles of paddling, the portages from 
lake to lake through jungles of second- 
growth and underbrush. I have gained 
in weight and I want to lose. Little Bob 
has lost and I want him to gain. Mother 
remains the same; one of those rare souls 
who is always satisfied with her environ- 
ment—a wonderful life-companion for a 
city man who constantly plans escape from 
urban cares. 
Early this evening I was looking for 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Chasing Rainbows 


in Southern Highlands 


eA STORY of trout in the Georgia mountains, 
filled with the local color of that country 


By Ozark Ripiey 


‘6 ON’T know ’bout trout, but 
there’s shore rainbows in Wild- 
cat,” volunteered my first in- 
formant, a bright hill boy rid- 

ing on a mule. Then he added to my per- 

plexity, “And there’s danged big trout in 
the lake, which you all kin ketch with 
minners and redworms!” 

My second informant proved to be a 
stout, red-cheeked girl of eleven or twelve, 
doing as much work, and willingly too, 
at a washtub as a fullgrown woman. She 
smiled radiantly from under a full-bloom 
peach tree, promptly responding to my 
query without artifice or the usual inquisi- 
tiveness of those hill dwellers when they 
find themselves in the presence of one 
from another country. 

“Yes, there’s plenty of rainbows, ’cept in 
the lake.” She paused, then with a search- 
ing look she queried, “You all hain’t goin’ 
gobbler killin’? When she was satisfied 
from my rod case that hunting gobblers 
could not be the object of my sojourn in 
the hills, she flung her big brown eyes 
toward the top of Tray Mountain and ex- 
piained: “No more gobbler killin’ in these 
hills! Pap sed, every man ’roun hyar 
had dun ‘lowed to cut hit out.” 


\ HEN a “hillbilly” admits they have 
“cut hit out,’ you can rest assured 
that the entire world which visits there 
must do likewise, though the very water- 
bucket on the bench back of. the house 
perpetually contains a liberal supply of 
forbidden liquor. This sudden sentiment 
against killing gobblers in spring was due 
merely to an announcement of a few hill 
men, who had been asked to examine wild 
turkey eggs, that many of them were un- 
fertile. The cause was not hard to 
discover—the consistent 
slaughter of male birds 
when most needed. 
While pondering over 
the subject I tramped 
on, full of uncertainty 
over the outcome of my 
quest. I studied the 
hill misapplications and 
ultimately felt sure that 
I would have fishing 
of some kind, though 
very often I had found 
trout prove to be bass; 
while our old friend, 
fontinalis, is called 
mountain trout; and 
rainbow trout just rain- 
bows. The word “rain- 
bows” consoled me, for 
this could be applied to 
no other fish in the 
region. And then, too, 
the mountain scenery 
was far too beautiful 
to be ignored, and if 
I found no fish of the 
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trout family, I was bound to be repaid by 
the many unparalleled scenic treats that 
constantly were presented on every hand. 
Other years the opening of the trout 
season had been religiously observed by 
visiting old well-known places. Not that 
I was disloyal to them now, but I real- 
ized that the reason, perhaps, I favored 
them annually could be attributed entirely 
to a haughty disdain for and failure to 
make the proper estimate of other locali- 
ties just as productive, if not more so. 
All the time, however, that this trip was 
speculative, I felt certain of success. 


ITH no assurance beforehand of 

what I would find, I went light— 
sans waders, with one light, hard-action 
fly rod, bulging fly book, reel, line and 
creel. These were accouterments aplenty. 
Long ago I appreciated the fact that wad- 
ers in a mountain country are nearly 
useless. They are an extra burden to 
pack, and no conscientious angler will ever 
admit that he had been in likely water 
for five minutes before he ventured into 
depths far beyond their limitations. 

This is not solely the conjecture of a 
single individual, but gospel truth trom 
the entire angling fraternity. Better things 
than waders in the hills are hobnailed 
shoes with large holes in them; then the 
water will leak out when you come to 
land and save you the trouble of having 
to take them off. 

Having passed over twenty miles of 
beautiful rugged country and a trout 
stream still more appealing, the Soque, 
which I had to leave without wetting a 


Such water—ice-cold, clear, every 10 feet 
an ideal lurking place for trout 





fly, owing to its high stage of water from 
recent rains, I proceeded to Burton Lake. 
Had the Soque been deporting itself prop- 
erly, nothing could have made me neglect 
it—spring-made_ river, boulder-strewn, 
abounding with pools at every  steplike 
fall, none of which were over fifty feet 
apart. 

When I stepped into the wide skiff- 
patterned boat, I fell in love with all the 
country around me—a gem of water with 
every facet glistening in a setting of 
emerald green hills. The day was colder 
than I would have wished for, and I felt 
it more as the boat, under the power of 
a capable little twin motor, left the long, 
still cove and began bucking the north 
wind. 

Here I gained my first view of the sur- 
passing scenes of the neighborhood, the 
Blue Ridge chain of Georgia. Such a tre- 
mendous appeal of mixed, upthrust land- 
scape I was not prepared to witness. 
Huge mountains of buffalo contour bulged 
away from nearer ones, but lost their pres- 
tige for eminence as others and others crept 
into vision in a strange luring continuity 
of green and gray ridges that merged into 
distant dark plum-colored eye-soothing 
mists. Such tremendous beauty, so little 
known! 


ND strong was its hold upon me, 

sinking into the very interior portals 
of my dominant love for the outdoors. 
The dark green of lines contrasting with 
the lighter shades of the just leafing 
hardwoods, lichen-gray rocks and ever- 
lasting hills as the water lapped against 
the boat, with the cry of a loon, would 
have added the exact potential to my 
visualizing mood for momentarily fancy- 
ing myself on one of 
the great lakes of the 
far North country. 
But the bird of weird. 
sorrowful cry was not 
there; yet I missed 
nothing in topography, 
nothing in the way of 
feathered wild life. 
Bluewings, grebes, 
chatty coots and five 
paired lazy broadbills 
interested me so much 
that the absence of 
“Mang” could be easily 
overlooked. 

The typical cracker 
of north Georgia is no 
lover of rough water. 
The waves almost de- 
terred my _ boatman. 
He wanted to put back 
to shore, but I would 
have none of it. It 
was preposterous to 
think that anything 
less than _ ninety-nine 
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Chasing Rainbows in Southern Highlands 


hurricanes working 
in unison could turn 
over that wide, flat- 
bottomed craft. As- 
suring him that there 
was no danger if he 
pointed it against 
wind with that won- 
derful light twin 
motor, he no longer 
felt apprehensive, 
nor made any fur- 
ther comment about 
the miniature gale. 


RESENTLY we 

worked away 
from the vast chain 
of undulating ridges 
into a long cove, 
entered another, and 
ten minutes later I 
was near one of the 
rainbow streams of 
the Southern High- 
lands, after flushing 
myriads of yellow- 
legs that swung and 
swung, again and 
again, for a _ tiny 
flat of shoal and 
grass. 

My guide sug- 
gested that I fish 
the lake first, but 
the peep I had of 
Wildcat Creek, brawling its entry amidst 
holly, laurel, oak and flanking pine, 
effected my refusal. Fish there if you 
wish; none of it for me! The cry of 
rushing hill waters called to me. They 
were irresistible. And so I walked up 
Wildcat to the big pool a mile above, hid- 
den in the termination of a gorge, at the 
base of a twenty-foot fall of thundering 
white spray. 


HOUGH that incomparable pool had 

yielded many nice fish to others, it was 
reluctant to do it for me. There was a 
reason. Above all, in the mingling of 
wild growths I decided the easiest method 
to whip that pool was from the top of 
the fall. 

The physical part progressed according 
to my plans; but it was now close to 
noon, and every time I cast I threw a 
shadow across the water below. Every 
fly I tried those rainbows refused. They 
looked, rose, but always retreated to deep 
water without striking. 

Nevertheless, above the fall I found 
myself in the habitat of countless 
brook trout. By chance my back cast 
touched a rhododendron, and on pro- 
ceeding to release it, the fly fell into 
the water before my arrival. Instantly 
happened a_ well-known flash of red: 
and a very small squaretail had possession 
of my Coachman. Up that gulch I fished, 
flushing several grouse, disturbing the 
serenity of a large wild gobbler, and 
hooking many brook trout. Noné of the 
fontinalis was of sufficient size to keep; 
so I decided to fish downstream the lower 
part of Wildcat, for above the fall the 
waterway was narrowing fast, and it 
proved, as I had been told, no rainbows 
would be found above the falls. 

When I got below the pool, at the first 
rise of Mr. Irrideus I decided, though I 
wore only 10-inch moccasins and old 
khaki trousers, to wade the cold, swift 
waters. Whoever heard of an angler 
catching cold, no matter if the frost period 
had not passed or immersion was con- 
tinuous? Such water—ice cold, clear, every 
ten feet an ideal lurking place for trout! 





“You all hain’t goin’ gobbler killin’?” 


Though the sun 
was straight over- 
head, they came, 
showing a penchant 
for floaters, as could 
well be fancied in 
advance from the 
character of the 
water. Only one 
place was over waist 
deep; in only one 
place did the water 
come to my armpits 
when I crossed and 
held my precious fly 
book above my head. 
Cold — deliciously 
cold. I thrilled after 
I came to lesser 
depths and fought 
the boulders for 
ideal casting footing. 


Y the time I ar- 

rived at the 
boat I had _ taken 
twenty-two rain- 
bows, keeping but 
four which were 
over sixteen inches. 
With the modern 
barbless fly it was 
easy to shake off the 
small ones without 
touching them. Just 
by way of digres- 
sion, despite the an- 
nouncements of 
those who wish to 
bring plaudits to themselves for being ethi- 
cal and overly deft, it requires no greater 
skill to take rainbows with barbless hook 
flies than with the regular barbed hook. 
Keep a taut line and you will land them 
—and with slack you will lose them the 
same as with the barbed steel. 

From beneath a low wooden bridge 
where a mountain road crossed I lured 
a fighting rascal of considerable length 
and poundage. What a battle royal we 
had! And everything pointed to victory 
on my part, though he flashed out of 





water sinuously time and time again; but 
the misguided man who tried to farm 
that poor hill land had left a piece of 
wire fencing in the stream. I had an en- 
joyable time until the rainbow bored un- 
der it; and [I lost him. 

As I took a look at a queer half-moon- 
like pool that was formed from inde- 
terminate backwater from either Wildcat 
or the lake, it promised much. To my dis- 
gust the guide had taken quite a string 
of small rainbows from it via the worm- 
alluring route. He started to our boat 
for lunch when I observed a dusky fly 
drop on the water, and gee! What a rain- 
bow came! He saw me as he rose, and 
darted instantly back into the deeep crystal 
blue water without touching what Nature 
had offered. 


MMEDIATELY I decided that fish 

could wait—wait until the sun dropped 
nearer the horizon, when I would send a 
pet Cahill on No. 10 his way. Therefore 
I proceeded to the boat, ate lunch, emptied 
my moccasins, hung my socks on a small 
holly bush to dry, and against the insist- 
ent advice of the guide that I would die 
of “nemonney on the chist” if I did not 
take off my wet clothes, I dropped prone 
on the sloping gravel bar, with the sun 
shining upon me, and slept soundly until 
nearly four o’clock. 

Those pestiferous yellowlegs awoke me. 
They had little mistrust for the figure of 
man, and whistled their indifference as I 
sat up and thought of my _ prospective 
giant rainbow. I 
was dry on one side 
only, the side ex- 
posed to the sun. 
But quickly I was 
again in the vicinity 
of the pool. 


T was obvious that 

to make a long 
cast I would have to 
wade out in the 
shallow part of the 
lake. The water 
was warmer by far 
than Wildcat. Strip- 
ping line and mak- 
ing many tentative 
false casts, finally I 
got the proper dis- 
tance and dropped 
the Cahill on the 
placid bosom of the 
big fellow’s lair. I 
whipped every inch 
of that pool with 
the old reliable fly, 
and not the flicker 
of a rise was ac- 
corded me. I de- 
cided to change flies. 
I was positive that 
big fish was. still 
there and something 
in my feathery rep- 
ertoire would entice 





“Don’t know ’bout trout, but there’s him 
shore rainbows in Wildcat” 


“Say, if you all 
kin use a whip like 
that, you shore c’ud give a hoss hell!” 
From the bank above, a typical, tall hill- 
billy complimented my i:effective casting 
in a soft, drawling voice that radiated 
good-fellowship. He offered me a drink 
of the traditional hill brew and, becoming 
so interested in my maneuvers, he, too, 
waded out into the lake, beforehand evi- 
dencing sufficient foresight to sheer away 
from my objective pool. 

“Now, if you all had ennything liken 
a cricket, yu’d be boun’ ter git some rain- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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‘Through the ICE 


T’S a cold job, but there’s something wrong 
with the fellow who wouldn’t enjoy it. 
Besides, what's a fisherman to do in winter? 


WIND, driven apparently sixty 

miles an hour, almost took me 

off of my feet. I swung half- 

way around and got my breath 
while the flying snow filled the air like 
a white mist. When again I stumbled 
forward, I could just dimly see the 
broad shoulders and back of the Man 
With The Iron Constitution as he was 
shoving ahead for all the world as 
though he were wading through June 
meadows. 

Here was a gentleman who liked to 
frolic in the snow; the bosom friend 
of snow-drifts and ice, a brother of 
December and a half-cousin to Janu- 
ary. I cannot at the moment think of 
any further comparisons, and what I 
thought of then I hate to say. I had 
unfeelingly relegated the iron-consti- 
tuted man to places where it’s hotter 
and where there ain’t never any winter. 
I hoped he’d get his death of cold, but 
I knew that was speculating on possi- 
bilities remote. 

So I cleared my throat. I shouted 
at the top of my voice against the knife- 
edged breeze, “How far more?” 

The Man With The Iro1. Constitu- 
tion wheeled in his tracks and waited 
for me to come up. “Cold?” he asked. 

“No,” I said with withering accents, 
“IT was just thinking of shedding my 
coat and throwing my cap away!” 


E heard this news with a lifting of 
his eyebrows. “Don't do it,” he 
shouted —to make himself heard. 
“You'll need all the clothes you’ve got 
on by the time the day is gone. It’s 
just over that next hill. See it there?” 
He pointed somewhere through the 
snow-filled air, and it is true that in 
the distance I saw something that 
looked like a hill. 

“Just a little way more,” he added as 
a comforter. 

And then we set out again, bending al- 
most double so that the northwest wind 
could not at least take us off of our feet. 
The iron-constituted man had_ stopped 
now and then to inquire into the state of 
the minnow bucket, which was swaddled 
in garments and what-not as a guard 
against the cold and which was set inside 
a gunny-sack so that it would not freeze 
solid. Every time the iron-constituted 
man looked up, he grinned appreciation 
of the fact that the minnows were still 
moving, though whenever he peered into 
the bucket and felt around therein to re- 
move the ice I am sure he thought all 
the fluid and the minnows therein were 
congealed into ice. 

But all things must come to an end 
somehow or another, and finally we came 
to the end of the road. Then there was a 
short cut through the woods—for which 
I was thankful, as I could breathe easier 
at least. We could also walk more grace- 
fully and the snow flurries were not 
blinding. 
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The fishing stick and ice chisel 


Presently the lake opened to our 
eyesight, and down we _ forged 
through the white drifts. sometimes 
knee- and breast-high. The surface 
of the lake was welcome, for here 
the snow had been swept clear. 


HE iron-constituted man knew 

this lake like an open book. The 
movement of the crappie schools 
was no mystery to him; where they 
had their central headquarters was 
part of his store of knowledge, and 
just what depth to fish for them 
was another consideration that was 
to be welcomed. He lined up “that 
old tree over there on the shore” 
with a small hill “on that shore.” 
After making a few weird and un- 
intelligible passes in the air and 
adding and subtracting, he led me 
to the place on the ice where we 
“were to start in.” 

Now I could at least get into 
action, and though my hands were 
well nigh numbed with the cold I 
gave them an airing by beating 
them lumberman fashion across the 
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chest. Then a few more grotesque 
antics to get the blood started, and I 
was ready ‘for them. Out came the 
ice chisel, and the snow was rapidly 
cleared away. 

The iron-constituted man was still 
pacing off paces on the snow, and was 
talking to himself and communing 
with trees and rocks on shore. Finally 
he summed it all up, looked up twice 
into the sky meaningly, and _ then 
started in to cut frantically as though 
the fish were trying to get away from 
him. I beat him to it, though, and 
was ready to “bait up” before he had 
got his ice skimmer working. 


HE fishing rig of the ice fisher (at 

least, as we have it) is very sim- 
ple. It consists of an ice chisel, either 
purchased or home-made; the leg of 
an old chair, with two pegs or ends 
of the cross-pieces sawed off to take 
the place of hand-driven pegs, makes 
up the fishing stick. In the end of this 
stick is seated a nail which is filed 
sharp. First, with a hand-drill a hole 
is bored into the end and a nail is 
driven in. The drilling of the hole is 
to prevent the wood from cracking. 
When the nail is secure, the head of 
it is filed off, and you have a sharp 
point. When fishing, this is jabbed 
into the ice, and your stick stands 
erect, ready to be seized the moment 
there is a nibble, which is indicated by 
the movements of the cork. 

The point of your hook must needs 
be filed very sharp, needle-sharp in 
fact, so that if a fish does strike there 
will be no chance of his getting away 
because of a blunt point. And the 
minnow must be hooked on just right, 
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which is done by taking the lure gently in 
the hand and inserting the hook just be- 
hind the dorsal, or back fin; not deep 
down into the flesh, but just under the skin 
so that the back-bone is not touched, for 
if this occurs the life and activity of the 
finny lure is shortened considerably. 


ODAY, says the man with the iron 

constitution, the fish will probably be 
running at a thirty-foot depth. I, there- 
fore, measure out the comparative length 
by extending my arms, holding the line by 
the fingers of either hand. I let down 
thirty feet and secure my cork at that 
depth. The line has slipped noiselessly 
into the depths and the cork is now 
riding the surface like a swan. 

My, but it is cold! I hump over, 
back to the wind, and patiently watch 
the bobber. Some ten feet away an- 
other line has been let down, and 
my partner is on the watch the same 
as I. 

If your location is right and you 
have struck the right place, the fish 
will be there almost as soon as your 
lure goes down to them. It so hap- 
pened now. Suddenly my __ bobber 
moves just perceptibly over toward 
one side of the hole, then a faint dip 
of it takes place. I have seized the 
line, and in a moment I have set the 
hook. Hand over hand, up he comes 
from the mysterious depths below and 
fairly flashes out of the hole. A crap- 
pie, sure enough; a beautiful, spark- 
ling, irregularly marked fellow that 
will go close to ten inches. 


HIS is the first one, and the man 
constituted of iron nods his head 
and issues a solemn verdict: “They are 
here all right!” The next moment he 
has deftly set his hook in one, too, 
and hand over hand he brings the 
beauty into the cold upper world. He 
will beat my first catch by an inch. 
When crappies bite fast, the slogan 
is: “Get the hook with another min- 
now down as fast as possible.” Some- 
times a school is passing, and before 
it has passed you will want to interest 
others. I speedily hooked on another 
minnow and had it down in a twink- 
ling. I have to wait but a trifle of 
a minute when another nibble comes; 
then a plop of the bobber, a pull, and 
the battle is on in earnest. 





Keep your eye on the bobber 


Through the Ice 


This is fun, and exultantly I bring him 
up. They all run about the same size, ten 
to twelve inches; deep, thick-backed fel- 
lows with a lot of flesh on them, which 
will all go to make a feast fit for a king. 

So the lines are kept busy. Ten fish 
are on the ice. How long will it last? 
Suddenly, five minutes has gone by and 
not a catch has been made. The school 
has passed by. The fish have now moved 
on; sO we go on ahead of them, slightly 
in the direction we think they are pro- 
gressing, and in short order we have 





“We'll beat these two next time” 


opened up two holes in the ice and 

skimmed them clear of the slush. Down 
go the lines, at the same depth, and 
as before, another strike; then an- 
other, and ere we know it we have 
accumulated twenty fish. 


OW there ‘is another halt in 

operation. There is another 
jump ahead, another cutting 
through, another trial with fresh, 
active minnows; but for fifteen 
minutes or so there is no_ luck. 
What has happened is that the 
crappies have made a swing around 
the bar, a “feeding run” in fact, 
and that they have now gone back 
or are going back to the main beds 
or permanent headquarters in the 
deep places. Thence we _ shortly 
make our way, with the ‘wind blow- 
ing full on us now. 

So here on the icy solitudes we 
let down our lines, the decision be- 
ing that we shall catch four more 
crappies and that will be all. It has 
been mapped out that we shall then 
let our lines down very close to 
the bottom, where the perch hold 
out, and catch no less than a half 
dozen of these fellows measuring 


in length from five to six inches. These 
we will place in our minnow bucket in 
order to keep them alive. 

Then we will repair to a_ certain 
place where the lake draws together, form- 
ing a neck between the two portions of 
it. Here, I am told by the iron-constituted 
man, it is very deep, and the pike are 
wont to pass from the greater lake into 
the smaller one in the afternoon to feed. 
We will then use our heavier pike lines 
with the strong pike hooks and the sub- 
stantial gimp leaders. 

In due order we catch the legitimate 
four of the crappies on which my 
partner has set his mind. One of them 
is a whopper, to say the least, about 
thirteen inches and dignified with the 
corpulence of an alderman. He strug- 
gles wildly and is brought out of the 
hole only with due care and a proper 
guiding of the line back and forth. 
To make a successful termination of 
the day, the catching of a few such 
as this would be plenty thrilling. But 
the iron-constituted man knows just 
where the pike pass; their route to 
and fro between the two portions of 
the lake seem traced on the very snow 
to guide him right. 

It is close to the noon hour and the 
wind is still blowing a gale, which all 
this time we had had our backs to, 
trying to sheer it off. We pick up our 
belongings, and with about ten nice 
perch swimming actively in the bucket 
we make for shore. There by a bank, 
sheltered from the north wind, we 
build a fire and have a thermos bottle 
lunch and a wiener roast as the main 
feature on the bill of fare. 


you may speak of your summer 
outings and camp lunches on the 
greensward, but for sheer exhilaration 
and “hitting the right spot” there is 
nothing equal to a lunch on a winter 
day in some nicely sheltered place, a 
good warm fire a-going and a com- 
fortable bark seat with a good back 
rest. Everything then will prove ap- 
pealing and interesting, especially if you 
have been fortunate enough to land a 
nice mess of fish. And we surely had. 

With the winter fisherman, the 
crappie (or croppie as it is pro- 
nounced) is a fish that is eagerly 
sought, and many a day will be spent on 
the ice patiently waiting for a bite. 
Generally none comes, for the simple rea- 
son that not every one knows where to 
go for them. There will be great ones in 
size, two and three-pounders having been 
pulled from some of the northern lakes. 
As a rule, though, a crappie of ten inches 
is quite large and may be the _ typical 
“large one” that you will get. Those 
above that length will be more or less on 
the order of an exception to the rule. 

When we had completed our lunch, we 
laid plans for foiling at least one pike. 
The man with the iron constitution knew 
they were in here. Many a fifteen, six- 
teen and twenty-pounder had been caught 
in the lake in question, and “the pass,” as 
my partner called the channel between the 
lakes, was where they made their en- 
trance to the smaller portion of the lake 
to feed. 

There was a let-up in the storm about 
two o'clock. We had busily kept the fire 
going and had been waiting for a stilling 
down of the wind and a clearing of the 
atmosphere. It came eventually. At best 
the day looked anything but pleasing, and 
it had been my opinion before we started 
out that day that it was to be a hare- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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amp Grub and — By C. M. KREIDER 


7 HE success of any camping 


trip depends largely 


culinary department 


EXT to a comfortable bed in 

camp, good food is undoubtedly 

most essential for health and a 

pleasurable trip. The old-timer 
knows just what foods to take, depending 
on how he travels and where. He has 
his pet collection of pots and pans, which 
long experience has taught him are han- 
dier and better than the fancy outfits 
usually sold the novice by enterprising 
clerks in the store. ; 

Compactness and lightness are desirable 
no matter how one travels, although this 
applies to a lesser extent when traveling 
by automobile than by pack train. But 
that these two points deserve considera- 
tion by automobile tourists is known by 
all of us who have helped struggle with 
an overloaded car in many a desert stretch 
or mountain pass. Therefore, let us con- 
sider the matter from the tenderfoot’s 
standpoint, but always with a degree of 
elasticity, depending on conditions. 

Canned food is handy, to be sure, and 
desirable for quick meals, but the weight 
mounts rapidly, as does the bulk. By de- 
pending on its use one forgets the real 
art of camp cookery, and is liable to de- 
generate to a menu of “beans and bread 
for dinner, bread and beans for supper.” 

Let us consider canned food, roughly, 
as follows: 

In PERMANENT CAMP: As much as you 
like and can carry, so it does not disturb 
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on the 


the balance of a healthful camp menu. 

AUTOMOBILE TouRING: On the ordinary 
desert, mountain and woods trip, just that 
canned stuff of your choice which may be 
stuffed into odd corners of the grub box. 
To be depended upon only for quick meals. 

MountTAIN Pack Trips: Weight counts 
up rapidly here; so carry only a few cans 
of the most solid articles, such as beans 
and corn, and keep for occasions when 
you are too tired to cook. 

Back PackinG: Even one can of food 
is out of proportion to your means of 
transportation; so leave it out. 


EMEMBER that all canned food is 

partly water, and that you will be 
laboriously carrying, packing and unpack- 
ing that much surplus weight, day after 
day. A dozen cans of peaches will weigh 
twenty-five pounds, while five pounds of 
the dried article will cook up into an equal 
bulk and be of equal flavor. The same 
rule applies in a greater or less extent to 
all fruits and vegetables. 

Desiccated vegetables may now be had 
in handy sized cans, and a pound of them 
will ordinarily increase to five times the 
weight when soaked and cooked. Egg 
powder comes in pound cans; a _ table- 
spoonful of this mixed with a little water 
equals a fresh egg, flavor and all. Dried 
milk is sold in one, three, and five-pound 
cans. When properly mixed, in the pro- 
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portion of a tablespoonful to a cup of 
water, this will shame many a milk cow. 
Many uses will be found for it, such as 
making gravy, bread, pudding, cake. 


BSERVE one basic rule in regard to 

the food supply, and save your im- 
mortal soul at some future time: that is, 
never carry food in glass or in paper 
sacks or packages. Sooner or later that 
jar of carefully protected preserves will 
become broken, be a total loss, and make 
an awful mess. Or the sugar will some 
morning be found scattered throughout 
the grub box, and you will strain dirt 
from the coffee thereafter. Put it in a 
strong cloth bag at the start; and do like- 
wise with the flour, rice, dried fruits, etc. 
Many sporting goods stores now carry 
waterproof food bags, with draw strings. 
in several sizes. Buy some. 

.Carry the coffee, butter and shortening 
in friction top cans, and be sure to keep 
the matches in another similar can. 

An arbitrary food list cannot be given, 
of course; but here is one as a basis, 
which will feed two persons two weeks, 
even without the addition of fish and 
game. The aggregate will be light and 
compact enough for a pack-horse trip, 
and yet furnish plenty of variety for the 
more luxurious automobile tour if the 
various combinations possible are worked 
out with these staples. 
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15 Ibs. flour, wheat, flapjack, corn-meal 

12 Ibs. bacon, ham 

6 Ibs. rice 

5 lbs. cereal 

1 lb. baking powder 

2 Ibs. coffee 

4 lb. tea 

10 Ibs. desiccated vegetables 

5 Ibs. onions 

12 Ibs. sugar 

5 lbs. shortening 

5 lbs. beans 

6 lbs. dried fruit—raisins, prunes, peaches, 
apples 

10 large cans milk, or 5 Ibs. milk powder, 
or both 

'4 gal. syrup or honey 

5 lbs. beans, split peas, hominy 

Salt, pepper, chile peppers, 
vanilla, etc. 


cinnamon, 





100 Ibs. (about) 

You may add: 

20 Ibs. potatoes, carrots, etc. A few cans 
of beans, peas, corn, preserves, etc. 

In camp cookery, first of all forget 
most rules and cook books, observe a few 
basic rules only, and be 
willing to experiment. 
Substitute if something 
is lacking. 


READ: The bakery 

article is handy if 
you can buy it; otherwise 
you must eat crackers 
or bake~ your own. I 
strongly counsel you to 
take a good baker. 

The appended list of 
baking contrivances and 
cooking utensils will 
handle all ‘the foods 
and combinations men- 
tioned. 

Fryinc Pan BreaD, or 
PonE: Use one teaspoon- 
ful of good baking pow- 
der, a half of salt and 
two of sugar, to each 
cup of flour. Mix thor- 
oughly; then add water 
or milk, melted shortening the size of 
an egg, and stir quickly to a_ thick 
batter. Turn into a hot, well-greased 
pan and set before the fire to raise. 
When it stiffens, prop the frying pan 
before a hot blaze or put the bread pan 
in the oven. 


RNBREAD: Mix as above, but use 

one-half yellow cornmeal and_ less 
shortening, unless you like it crumbly. 
Thinner batter will produce a tougher 
crust and a pone more easily carried on 
the next day’s trip, while very stiff batter 
will make a lighter bread. 

Biscuit: Mix as for bread, then work 
in enough flour to make a soft dough. 
If you have no bread pan, never mind; 
just turn back the top of the flour sack, 
form a hollow in the flour, mix the dough 
in that, and break off chunks to be formed 
into biscuits between the palms. This is 
the method often used by Western cattle 
and sheep men. The cardinal rule for 
any kind of baking powder bread is: to 
mix as quickly as possible after liquid is 
added, knead only enough to form the 
dough, and bake as quickly as you can 
and have the inside well done. 

Camp Cake: Start as for bread, but use 
double portions of baking powder and 
shortening and a triple dose of sugar; 
also a couple of eggs, or the desiccated 
article. Depend on your ingenuity for the 
rest. A dash of cinnamon or vanilla will 
help. Raisins or prunes, which have pre- 
viously been boiled, will lend variety; or 
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a little chocolate, cocoa, or syrup. Bake 
quickly, and test the center with a clean 
splinter. 

FLAPJACKS: Made from prepared flour, 
they will need only sugar or syrup before 
mixing. This sweetening produces 
browner, crisper cakes. Make your bat- 
ter medium stiff; otherwise limp, soggy 
cakes will result. Cook with just enough 
grease to keep from sticking. To make 
from ordinary flour, mix as for bread, 
just stiff enough to pour from the 
spoon. Use one-half yellow meal for 
corn cakes. 

Bacon, Ham: .Buy always the best 
brands and try to get it lean! Some 
brands come in heavy, waxed paper and 
will keep sweet a long while. Save the 
grease from the fried meat for cooking 
game and fish, and fry it slowly if you 
want little grease. Boil a half or whole 
ham sometimes, and have it to slice cold 
for later meals. 

Fiso, GAME: If fish have been out of 
water a few hours, they will not curl 
when fried. Have plenty of piping hot 
grease, and roll the fish in flour or meal 





It pays to pack light on most trips 


before frying. Try roasting the larger 
ones for variety, placing strips of bacon 
over them to assist in the basting. 

Game birds are difficult to fry tender 
and juicy, but are delicious when prop- 
erly “stew-fried.” Split them down the 
back, drench in flour, and fry brown in 
hot grease. Then add a little water, 
chopped onions, peppers, etc., put the 
cover on the pan, light your pipe, and sit 
down to watch the mess, adding a little 
water periodically. When the meat may 
be separated from the bones with a fork, 
add a little flour paste to the remain- 
ing water for gravy, and the whole will 
surprise you. 

Rabbits and squirrels also cook well in 
this manner, and are equally good roasted 
in baker or Dutch oven. 

Venison ribs and joints are particularly 
fine if spitted on a clean, dry stick, or a 
stiff wire, and slowly grilled over the 
coals; but beware of a smoky, pitchy 
blaze. Try the venison steak cooked in 
this manner, with strips of bacon threaded 
through it, and revert to that primitive 
instinct by eating it held in the fingers. 
Even a dribble of grease on the chin is 
permissible under the circumstances, un- 
less your wife is present and objects. 


TEWS, MULLIGAN: Meat is always 
the base of the best stews ; so start what- 
ever kind you have in cold water, with salt, 
pepper and onions. If fresh meat lacks, 
use cubed bacon or ham, or a can of 
corned beef. When it is nearly tender, 


add rice, hominy, pearl barley, potatoes, 
cooked beans, or any combination of 
desiccated vegetables which have been pre- 
viously soaked. Let the whole simmer 
down until nearly all the water is gone, 
then add flour paste if you like it thick- 
ened. Don’t expect to eat all the stew 
the first meal, for it will improve with 
each warming up for subsequent meals. 
If the kettle has a tight lid, you may even 
transport it to the next camp. I have 
frequently carried such a mess atop a pack 
mule throughout a day. 


ICE: This is distinctly a base food 
and lends itself to more uses than 

any other item on your list. It is always 
good in soups and stews. Also you may 
boil it tender in salted water, let cool, 
and fry it in hot grease; or pat into 
shape, roll in flour, and have rice patties. 
Added to any kind of cereal it produces 
a new kind of mush for breakfast. It is 
always a good starter for pudding, and the 
combinations are many. Here is a sample: 
to a kettle of well-boiled rice add raisins, 
prunes or peaches either one or all of 
these items or others. 
Let this boil until all is 
done; then mix up a half 
cup of milk, same of 
sugar, a couple of eggs 
if you have them, and a 
dash of. cinnamon or 
vanilla. Add this and 
cook a few moments. Or 
bake the whole for a 
different result. Lacking 
fruit, try cocoa or choco- 
late. For a change, try 
half mush and half rice, 
or cornmeal. 

CerEAL: Rolled oats or 
a wheat product will 
even take the place of 
flour in a pinch. For 
breakfast they are much 
better if boiled longer 
than usual, but time may 
be saved by soaking them 
overnight. Cook more 
than you need, and 
slice and fry the remainder for supper. 

CorreE: Most everyone will scorn this 
paragraph, but nev ertheless I stoutly main- 
tain that good camp coffee is a rarity. 
This is due, I think, more to carelessness 
than to any lack of knowledge. So I'll 
risk being trite and give a rule which will 
always assure a good, clear article. Have 
the pot clean. Use a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of good coffee to each cup of cold 
water, measured. Bring to a brisk boil, 
let simmer one minute, then settle with a 
dash of cold water. 


EA: This is never boiled, of course. 

Use a half teaspoonful to each cup 
of water, which is boiling. Set aside and 
pour within five minutes, to escape draw- 
ing out the tannin. 

VEGETABLES: Fresh or desiccated, you 
will probably use these mostly in stews; 
but you may want an occasional mess of 
one certain variety. Potatoes and onions 
are the favorites on the camper’s menu 
and the best to carry, although we can- 
not deny the enticement of roasting ears, 
green peas, or string beans when they are 
procurable. 

Remember that any vegetable stewed or 
boiled, which is desired in its original 
shape, should be started in hot water. 
This applies to meat as well. 

MasuHep Potatoes: Fine with bacon 
gravy or butter. Peel, and start in cold 
water. When soft, drain off the water 
and mash well; then add salt, pepper, 
butter or bacon grease to a little milk, 
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pour into the potatoes, and beat until 
creamy. For frying, slice them thin, drop 
into very hot grease, and turn often. Boil 
potatoes in the jackets for supper, then 
slice the remainder, and fry for another 
meal. 

Onions: Help immensely in all stews 
and soups, and are good stewed by them- 
selves occasionally, as well as when fried 
in bacon grease. 


EANS: Always a standard camp dish. 
The Mexican frijoli, or brown 
kidney beans, are richer than white beans 
when boiled, and seem to possess more 
flavor. 

Start them in plenty of water and later 
add cubed bacon in plenty, salt, a few 
chopped chile peppers and a little sugar. 
Cook them for hours and hours, and start 
enough for several days, as they improve 
with each warming up. White beans bake 
particularly well. Boil and season as for 
brown beans, then put in a pan, sprinkle 
sugar over the top, lay on a few thin 
slices of bacon, and bake one hour. If 
you have an old pot not otherwise needed, 
put the beans in that, cover tightly, and 
bury overmight in the hot ashes of the 
fire. Lima beans are rich in flavor, and 
will cook in the higher altitudes, where 
other varieties will resist every effort at 
tender cooking. Take only limas if you 
will camp at 8,000 feet or above. 

DesiccATED VEGETABLES: These may be 
cooked as single varieties or in any of 
the combinations you choose. Always soak 
them overnight and then allow plenty of 
time for cooking. In permanent camp I 
soak them all day, simmer through the 
evening, and have them ready for 
warming up next day. Some kinds are 
better than others and are best in the 
order named: string beans, _ carrots, 
onions, celery, cabbage, spinach, beets, 
potatoes, 


RIED FRUITS: Raisins rightfully 
take first place, if you like them, for 
they are good in numberless combinations, 
easy to cook, and require no sugar. A 
handful helps out a cold lunch and con- 
tains a lot of real food value. Prunes are 
also good for the same reasons. Peaches, 
apples and apricots all contain acids that 
are required by one’s system; so at least 
one of these should be included. Soak 
all dried fruit overnight before cooking. 
Mitk: A good rule is to take what- 
ever canned milk will be wanted for your 
coffee, mush, etc., and use a good brand 
of powdered milk for the cooking. The 
last is best prepared by using two table- 
spoonfuls to a cup of water, stir a mo- 
ment, then put in a fric- 
tion top can, shake well, 


and set away for use 
through the day. 
Driep Eccs: Beat to- 


gether equal portions of 
the eggs and water, add 


a little extra water to 
allow for soaking, let 
stand a while, and use 


as you would fresh eggs. 
This makes delicious 
omelettes if a little milk 
and seasoning be added. 

I would here empha- 
size the fact that camp 
cookery, contrary to pop- 
ular custom, requires 
more thought and prepa- 
ration than does the 
cooking at home. The 
reason is obvious. You 
will want your days free 
as possible for hunting, 
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fishing and exploring. The sun at noon- 
time is too hot for comfortable cookery 
operations, and at supper time you will 
be tired and inclined to become irritable 
when the others clamor for food. 

After supper is the time to plan and 
cook most of the next day’s food, for you 
will have a good fire anyhow and be sit- 
ting beside it where you can watch things. 
So start the kettle of beans, or the stew, or 
a pudding for next day’s baking. When 
the fire burns high will be a good time to 
try a cake in your reflecting baker. 

The cook should naturally be that 
member of the party who knows most 
about the art and who likes it best. If 
you come under this category, offer at an 
opportune time to take the job, provided 
the others will rustle wood and water and 


clean up. They will usually accept this 
arrangement gladly enough. But insist 
that the water pail be always full; a good 


supply of wood on hand; that someone 
else bring the perishable articles from the 
creek when you want them. To cook 
successfully over a camp fire requires 
constant attention every moment until the 
meal is ready, and you'll endanger your 
soul and waste a lot of good grub if you 
try it otherwise. 


EFORE starting the fire, know just 
what you want to cook. Have every- 
thing at hand, your utensils clean, and all 
preliminary work done. Have beside you 
a couple of small pads for handling the 
hot utensils, and form the rule of always 
using them. Use a scouring powder or a 
similar agent for scouring and have an 
ordinary household dish-mop for use in 
boiling water, and dish washing will be a 
joy. But the others should do these oner- 
ous tasks, and you can lounge nearby and 
smoke serenely after the meal is finished. 
Stoves: There are a few good camp 
stoves on the market, and one is some- 
times handy, provided always that your 
mode of travel and available space will 
warrant its transportation. They require 
a lot of wood chopping, and necessarily 
have small fire boxes; therefore need 
constant stoking. And upon few camp 
stoves can a meal be as quickly prepared 
as over an open fire, where you can better 
control the heat under each utensil. 

If you do take a camp stove, it will 
have an oven, or some sort of baking at- 
tachment; otherwise a camp-fire baker 
will be needed. There are two really good 
ones. 

DutcH Oven: Always the favorite with 
the old-time Westerner, and still in gen- 
eral use. But a good one is heavy and 
a problem to carry, even in a car. It is a 
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squat, round, cast-iron affair, having a lid 
with an upturned edge to hold live coals 
for browning the top of whatever you are 
baking. The oven is first well warmed; 
then with your bread inside, it is set over 
a few hot coals. It is also very good 
for mulligans, roasting meats, fish and 
game. A good one of four-man _ size 
weighs fifteen pounds or more. 


EFLECTING BAKER: Nearly all 

outfitters carry a folding one, made 
of aluminum or heavy tin, and it is really 
good. It will bake anything you choose 
as well as the gas range at home, if your 
fire is right. It is open on one side, of 
course, and the bread pan sets in the 
center. The top and bottom are built at 
such an angle that the heat reflects evenly 
to all parts of the pan. It is the one best 
article to replace the Dutch oven, if 
weight and bulk count at all. These bak- 
ers come in a two-man size, which is about 
8x14 inches when folded, a half inch 
thick, and weighs two pounds. The four- 
man baker is perhaps 12x18 inches and 
weighs a pound more. A hot blaze, two 
feet high, is needed for bread baking, 
and the baker is set close to it. 

Fryinc Pan: This is an American in- 
stitution, but it is a sadly overworked and 
much abused utensil. Nearly all foods 
are better boiled, stewed, or broiled than 
when fried, but still every camper will 
stoutly defend the frying pan. They are 
good for warming things quickly, for 
fish and bacon, for flapjacks, lacking a 
griddle, and for pone bread if no baker 
is at hand. Take a good big one, with 
folding handle, and save it for the above 
uses. An aluminum griddle, of a size to 
nest in the pan, is fine for flapjacks and 
will come handy for extra frying. 


CC“ POT: A good, straight-sided 
one of steel is best. The cups, 
knives, forks and spoons will carry inside 
it. Aluminum is also good. 

Ketties: Take at least three, of gradu- 
ated sizes, to nest together, ihe smallest 
of which will hold the coffee pot. Have 
good lids to fit them, and these may be 
packed flat with the plates. The nesting 
aluminum outfits sold in the stores are 
very good. Choose deep, straight-sided 
kettles and be sure the handles are riveted 
on. Buy plates deep enough to be used 
for soup and mush, and forget the bowls. 

Knives, Forks, Spoons: Good steel 
case-knives and forks, with hard-wood 
handles, cost little and are very good. The 
best spoons are of so-called nickel silver 
and will last, untarnished, many trips. 
Use soup spoons for the coffee and 
take several dessert 
spoons for cooking. A 
big steel mixing spoon 
is very handy for bread 
making, and don’t forget 
a meat fork and a spat- 
ula, or a cake turner. 

Two granite or tin 
milk pans, to nest, will 
take care of the dish 
washing and bread mak- 
ing, and you can find 
these of a size to go over 
the largest of the kettles. 

Thus you will have 
the coffee pot inside the 
three kettles, which will 
set in the pans. The lids 
and plates will lay flat 
on top, the frying pan 
on top of these, and the 
whole outfit will pack 
nicely in a canvas bag 
(Continued on page 67) 
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How to be 


HAPPY shough MARRIED- 
wv a FISHERMAN 


FTER you have read this and liked it, hand it 


over to your wife or sweetheart 


oe OW can I make a man happy 
in his home life, when he lives 
on the streams,” I wailed. 
My mother, whom I suspect 
of being as fond of son-in-law as she is 
of me, answered at once. “Move your 
home to the streams.” 

And that is just what I did. Sometimes 
I put my home in a tent, and again I 
have a real house to put it in—but al- 
ways it is a home and the man in it 
is happy. Naturally, I couldn’t have a 
home on the streams without spending 
much of my time there myself, and now 
that I have successfully used a dry fly 
—a sixteen—on a very fine leader, I 
feel like passing on to other women the 
“larnin’” which allowed me to play the 
heroine in the drama of the above title. 

I'll pass over the domestic scene which 
followed my request to “go fishin’” in 
place of the well-beloved male companion 
of other years. I wasn’t scorned—that 
is, not quite. And when it appeared that 
the “other feller” really couldn’t go, 
was accepted—a lame substitute. 

Then began my _ education. First: 
Clothes—even the boss placed this before 
tackle. I had riding trousers? Very 
well, I could use them, although their 
tightness at the knees prevented crawling 
up on a quiet pool. Crawling! And 
mother said that as a baby I never did, 
but just got up and walked smash bang 
through everthing. I was a lusty child, 
and the adjective is still appropriate. 

Then boots. Rubber ones with hob- 
nailed moccasins to slip over them that 
I might not slip over the rocks. 

A flannel shirt—leather belt to hitch to 
the boots, or vice versa. 

Woolen socks. Wear two pair in 
your boots, and don’t be finicky about 
the odor of the rubber. It can’t be 
washed out and you can’t carry enough 
to change every time you come in. 

Get a water-proof hat and a fishing 
apron of rubber. This last cut off the 
required length, as they always are too 
long. Just above your knees is right. 


WAS allowed to carry the creel, but the 

landing net, as well as flies and leaders, 
went with the boss. 

Happiness is easiest had by avoiding 
friction; so listen well to my advice as 
to your actions when you are rigged out 
in the clothing of our choice. 

Don’t turn up your sleeves. The flies 
get food enough from your face and 
hands. 

Don’t wear your boots hitched up to 
their tightest when getting to the streams. 
They will make your back very tired, 
although they do make you look less 
clumsy than when they sag. 

And (let this sink in) do not glance at 
passing automobiles, uniess you wish 


comments upon your appearance; for 
some reason a woman in boots is fair 
game for the motorist. 

About the home—we often put ours in 





the house of a farmer living near the 
If you do this, try to con- 


good holes. 


. 


I had been promoted to the dry fly 


form to the meal times and keep your 
own room in order. In return, you will 
be allowed to come again. But if you 
live in a tent, clean up before you leave 
for the stream. A clean camp will en- 
dear you to the boss in a way nothing 
else can. 

Now for the stream. At first you will 
not be asked to oil your own line, soak 
your leaders, nor tie them. Or even to 
put on your own fly. But you will be 
expected to carry your own rod, your 
own outfit of whatever kind, every step 
of the way! To walk a mile on roads in 
boots is not easy, nor is it easy to go 
through brush, over trees and under 
them, without breaking the tip of your 
rod—but it must be done. 

If there is a guide or friendly old-timer 
along, he will walk with the boss in 
front and you will trail them. But, for 
heaven’s sake, not with a meek or sullen 
expression! You are of the party; you 
distinctly belong, but you belong behind. 





By REATA VAN HOUTEN 


So don’t get fussed up and expect bali- 
room manners. 

The boss will tell you where to fish. 
Go to it. He will tell you to keep your 
back cast up. This he will tell you a 
million times. Also in rapid succession 
will come adjurations: 

“Don’t snap your fly off.” 
forward cast.” “Fish over the same 
lane.” “Retrieve your fly slowly.” None 
of which will mean anything in your 
young life. 

A long time afterward he will form 
the habit of saying, “Don’t strike so 
hard.” This after you have pulled your 
first shiner from the water with a jerk 
that landed him over your head from the 
middle of the stream to the bank. You 
will take him off your hook. You will 
have to. No one is going to do it for 
you. 

But then will come your reward, for 
if you have not made a fool of yourself 
during the long day that you have 
thought would never come to an end, 
you will hear the following speech of 
delicate wit, which marks you “one of 
us”: 


“Time your 


“Treat 
gentle.” 

By which the boss means for you to 
take the shiner, that has dared to rise 
to the fly meant for the sacred trout, 
very gently from the hook, raise him 
slowly over your head, and then with 
all your strength throw him on a con- 
venient rock, that his head may be bashed 
in. 

Oh, yes! You are one of us now, 
though you may have caught no trout 
and may not catch one the entire season. 
And you have won your place simply by 
your conduct. It’s a case of pretty is 
as pretty does, for by your actions only 
are you judged. 

I went through the entire season with 
no catch except two small trout that I 
landed in the same way I did the shiner. 
I am glad that the boss and the old- 
timer were not there to see; that I slipped 
my trout into the basket and made no 
talk about them, for oh! what a difference 
when I really struck and played a trout. 

I had been promoted to a dry fly, be- 
cause it was thought I handled my line 
well in the stream—not because of the in- 
significant catch on a wet. It was within 
a few days of the season’s close. The 
fish were not biting, and I remembered 
sadly that prohibition had made it impos- 
sible to use the only bait Mr. La Branche 
suggests under such conditions, “A Mint 
Julep.” 

I was watching my fly on the edge of 
a swift current with as much interest 
as if it had been my first instead of 
my twenty-first cast. There was a nasty 


(Continued on page 66) 


him gentle, old-timer, very 
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Tales of 


Record Fish avd Fishing 


Edited by Lapp PLuMLEY 





ATCH each month for these tales of the taking of fish that 
win prizes in FIELD AND STREAM’S Prize Fishing Contests 


AKE down your atlas, reader fish- 
erman, and look at the map of the 
great State of Nevada. North of 
the city of Reno, near the western 
boundary, you will see Pyramid Lake. This 
lake is thirty miles in length and fourteen 
miles in width. Some lake, all right! Some 
country, too, around that lake. And many 
of the lakes of this wonderful State of 
Nevada are remarkable, as, for instance, 
Lake Tahoe, which is south of Pyramid 
Lake. Lake Tahoe is 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea, 
and has the great depth of fif- 
teen hundred feet. There are 
a considerable number of curi- 
ous streams in western Nevada 
which disappear from the sur- 
face of the earth; after con- 
tinuing their course for a con- 
siderable distance, they reap- 
pear in the form of lakes. 

A. wonderful state is the 
State of Nevada, with moun- 
tains which rise to an altitude 
of over 13,000 feet. Compare 
this with Mont Blanc, 15,780, 
and the Matterhorn, 14,700, 
and you have some idea of the 
height of Mount Wheeler in 
Nevada, 13,058 feet. 


VIDENTLY Pyramid Lake 

is some sure place for fish, 

judging from what is said in 
the story which follows. 

Mr. Harry H. Magee will 

tell us of catching in Pyramid 

Lake the lake trout that took 


the fourth prize in a_recent 
Fietp AND STREAM Fishing 
Contest. This fish weighed 


20 pounds, 10 ounces, was 33% 
inches in length, and 22% 
inches in girth, and was taken 
with a Heddon rod, an Oceanic 
reel, a Kingfisher line and a 
Heddon lure. 


MY PYRAMID LAFKER 
By Harry H. Magee 


I" is a grand and glorious feeling to 
be on the way to a place where you 
know you will catch all the fish you want. 

Such was my mental attitude on a beau- 
tiful July morning, when I left Lake 
Tahoe, California, for Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada. I had been going there for 
years past, but, as in most cases with 
fishermen, the big ones always got away. 
Up to this trip, the largest fish we caught 
weighed 15 pounds. 

Pyramid Lake, I may state, is about 
40 miles from Reno, Nevada, and about 
90 miles from Lake Tahoe. We left at 
about ten o’clock in the morning and 
arrived at about one o’clock. We had a 
little lunch and hired a boat from an 
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bald Rutledge. 


Indian, got our tackle together and the 
powerful outboard motor hooked on, and 
then, although the fishing is generally 
peor in the middle of the day, we couldn’t 
wait and started out. We fished for half 
an hour or so. Having had no success, 
we decided to run up to a rocky point, 
where the fish always are hungry. 

My experience has been that I catch 
more and larger fish trolling with the 
motor in this lake than I do when rowing; 


Next Month 


WFOUNDLAND 
SALMON,” 


“Those Fast Five Minutes,” by Archi- 
Another of this author's 
Southern yarns of deer and darkies. 


“Civilization and Our Game Fish,” 
by Ernest Clive Brown. Something you 
can read and ponder over. 


The practical article for March 
cover fresh-water duck hunting, and will 
be written by the Editor. 


also, I fish with about 40 or 50 feet of line, 
and have frequently caught fish just as I 
was starting to let the line out within 
10 feet of the propeller while the motor 
was in operation. I was using a Heddon 
wooden plug on this trip, as I have found 
that to be as good, or better, than any 
cther for this fish. 


E had only been fishing on my fav- 

orite point a few minutes, when 
“Bang!” and that wonderful thrill and a 
realization that once again the fight was on 
came over me. For the next fifteen minutes, 
I didn’t know or care about anything but 
that one fish. My partner had a good 
strike, as he was reeling in his line, but 
didn’t hook him. Of course, as I hadn’t 
caught one of these big fellows for a 
year, I was sure I had a record-breaker, 


AND 
by William 
Simpson. A story of angling waters par 
excellence. 


but when I got him nearer to the boat, I 

began to realize it was just an ordinary 

Pyramid trout. After he was gaffed and 

weighed, we decided that from then on 

we wouldn’t keep anything less than ten 

pounds. The first one weighed only eight 

and one-half pounds, but as I had gaffed 
him it was useless to throw him back. 

A few minutes later my partner hooked 

onto one that, from the way he took line, 

we were sure was a whale. In_ fact, 

when he stopped, there wasn’t 

more than ten or fifteen 

yards of line left on the reel. 

After about twenty minutes we 

got a look at him and both 

agreed that he would tip the 

scales at least fifteen pounds, 

so we gaffed him and brought 


him aboard. As usual, how- 
ever, we overestimated him 
and he only weighed _ thir- 


teen and one-quarter pounds. 

We caught several more that 
evening that weighed probably 
from six to twelve pounds, but 
did not keep them, as_ we 
wanted to fish in the morning 
again. 


E got up at daylight and 

were fishing a few min- 
utes later. My partner caught 
one weighing seventeen pounds 
and I caught one that weighed 
sixteen pounds, which we kept, 
and several small ones that we 
threw back. Then, on the way 
I hooked one that surely 


in, 
felt like a whale. He took 
about 100 yards of line and 


then just sulked. 

I pumped him about ten or 
fifteen yards, and then he 
would take a short run about 
the same distance back again. 


wt! 


This kept up _ for fifteen 
minutes or so, when I de- 
cided it was getting rather 


tiresome on the wrist. I pumped him up 
to about the same place, and when he 
started his run, I stopped him and waited 
for something to snap. It held all right, 
and I kept him coming as fast as I dared. 

Everything went fine until he saw the 
boat, but then he decided he was leaving. 
It was all my little rod and light line and 
leader could do to change his mind, and 
about seventy-five yards of line had left 
my reel. I worked him up again and 
again, and finally got the gaff into him. 
He was a beauty, and I was positive he 
would weigh twenty-five pounds, or even 
over. However, the platform scale showed 
only twenty pounds and ten ounces. But 
next year I hope to get his grandfather, 
and if he puts up as game a fight as this 
one did I won’t care if I get a Fretp AND 
STREAM prize or not. 
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Husky Lightweights 


This husky youngster will catch his weight in fish before the day is out, 
and this husky motor will outperform anything in its own weight-class 
— it’s an Evinrude Sport Twin! 





Veteran boatmen and sportsmen know that “other motors are not 
Evinrudes.”’ Only in an Evinrude do you get these time-proven advan- 
tages and features: 


Evinrude Automatic, Instantaneous Reverse. 
Just a slight lift of the tiller—without swinging the 
motor even a fraction of an inch, without changing 
its running adjustment, without taking your eyes 


masterful in its method of putting the motor’s 
eager power to work. Finely cut, precision-matched 
gears and the costliest ball bearings are encased in a 
sturdy, water-and-sand-tight housing, and run in a 





off the course ahead. Simple, safe. constant bath of oil. Far less friction—far more 
“push” for speed and driving power. 

Evinrude Tilt-Up Lock for Starting. There’s a 

special, easy tiller-setting which locks the famous Evinrude Super-Power Flywheel Magneto. Easy- 

automatic tilt-up for convenience in starting. Holds Starter whirls flywheel past four firing points—four 

motor rigid—no wabbling or side-sway. Astraight- hot sparks flame into the cylinders. Exclusive in 

line pull on the easy starter and away you go. design and weatherproof qualities—just the igni- 
tion achievement you’d expect from Evinrude 

Evinrude Ball-Bearing Gear Assembly. From _ engineers who first introduced the flywheel mag- 

crankshaft to propeller, Evinrude engineering is neto in an outboard motor. 


Visit your Evinrude dealer. Let him point out and describe the im- 
portance of these and many other Evinrude features which he knows 
have caused over 175,000 to choose Evinrudes. Write for free, inter- 
esting booklet picturing the greater sport you can get from this forty 
pounds of quiet, sturdy, peppy power. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. j 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. i 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 






EVINRUDE MOTOR 
COMPANY 


258 Evinrude Building \. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin : 





EVINRUDE 


(THE ORIGINAL ) 





Manufactured Exclusively Since 1910 by 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


! 
* 
Mail | 
| 258 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
h | 
t e | Name — 
/ | Street .. City and Strate ‘ 
( oupon. 4 ( ) Send Folder illustrating Evinrude BOATS. 
mec me me ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee wee ee ee oe oe - 


) Send illustrated Catalog to 




















This Department is open for the discussion of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles and ammunition. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and the defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 





We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
Questions will be answered 


only when accompanied with a stamped addressed envelope. 


Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


SHOOTING POSITIONS 

By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 
A SHORT time back I criticized target 
fi shooting from the game _ shooter’s 
standpoint. I tried to bring out clearly 
the fact that target shooting at regula- 
tion white targets with black bull’s eyes 
at known ranges is really a game by itself 
and only the preliminary stage of rifle 
shooting for big game. After we have 
acquired moderate skill and familiarized 
ourselves with the trajectory of our car- 
tridges at various ranges, the pull of the 
trigger, the balance and hang of the gun 
for a quick shot and the proper and 
smooth manipulation of the bolt or lever 
off shoulder, we have gone far enough 
with target shooting. 

The average sportsman of experience 
will beat the average guide, who drags him 
through the woods, all to pieces at target 
shooting. It is the game he has practiced 
most and the guide has practiced least. 
3ut how woefully the same sportsman 
usually falls down when it comes to con- 


Kneeling—Next to offhand, the most 
uncertain 
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necting with a vanishing white flag, as a 
buck flits off like a will-o’-the-wisp seen 
here, now there, as he gets dimmer with 
distance through the timber. 

Most of the big game killed by sports- 
men is standing when shot at and usually 
these shots are easy. Even a two-thirds 
concealed deer affords a large mark when 
standing quietly looking at you at 100 
yards, as compared to the regulation four- 
inch bull which you practice on at the 
same range. 

I have heard military riflemen of expe- 
rience speak with pride of killing a moose 
on a dead water at three hundred yards. 
I bragged of one at two hundred and 
twenty-five under ideal conditions until I 


woke up and got hep to myself. Holy 
smoke! why should I? The mark is some 
ferty inches square from withers to 


brisket and a .30-06 bullet anywhere in 
that shoulder area won’t let him travel 
far. Elevation don’t count. The 180 
grain bullet only drops some nine inches 
at three hundred yards. Shoot at the 
sharply defined line of his back and your 
bull drops into the right place. Easy ?— 
perfectly easy. Judging by our target 
shooting bull’s-eye ability, it’s a cinch. 
Well it isn’t—Try and do it! 

There are several flies in the jam pot, 
all of which show that the target shoot- 
ing method is the bunk from the game 
shooter’s standpoint. To begin with, your 
game is generally seen when traveling 
through swamps in soft ground—climbing 
windfalis, ducking under limbs and 
mounting steep little ridges where you 
slip and stumble now and then, that last 
above all others the most promiscuous 
cause of shaking nerves. 

Would you lie down and shoot at the 
target after such a jaunt? No, you 
would not (you would if you were 
sensible) but you are too wise and know 
better and your pride would not stand 
the results. 

That’s where your guide has it on you 
above all else. He is in better physical 
shape as a rule. He is used to mountain 
climbing or timber cruising as the case 
may be and his wind is not bothered as 
yours by the unusual exercise. 

Then too, you are over-anxious. To 
him it’s an old story—the deer you just 
jumped is the first you have seen this 
year—maybe the first in five years—maybe 
the first ever, only we were considering 
the difficulty of the average rifleman of 





Sitting—Next to prone, the best 


some experience rather than the novice. 
So your old heart goes pit-a-pat. The 
extreme of this is buck fever when your 
wind it up and your anxiety thoroughly 
demoralizes you. Buck fever is not pro- 
duced as some seem to think, by fear. 
It is simply a lack of confidence in your 
ability to make good at the critical mo- 
ment. Fear that the game will get away. 

A milder form of this is shown in 
lack of control, inability to wait for a 
slowly feeding animal to move _ into 
clearer view for a sure shot—impatience 
which causes you to hazard a shot any- 
way, though you are not sure that a 
vital part is in front of your sight, 
covered by that damned hackmatack. 
Shooting off balance with insecure foot- 
ing, where the body is held tense or 
prone at the wrong angle to the game 
which has changed its position since we 
laid down or with a sharp rock or 
snag boring into some part of our an- 
atomy. These things cause inexcusable 
misses on large marks at moderate range, 
together with miscalculation of range. 
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Ammunition Dope 
FREE 


To get the greatest satisfaction from 
your gunsand ammunition, you should 
know more about them. Write to us 
if you have any unsolved shooting 
problems. Our technical men are 
glad to answer questions. 


A post card will bring you the com- 
plete story of the exclusive WesTERN 
developments which have played 
such a large part in the improvement 
of ammunition during recent years. 


Literature telling why Super-X can 
increase the range of your shotgun as 
much as 20 yards is yours for the 
asking. Other booklets describing 
Xpert, Wesrern’s latest shotgun load 
which gets the game, yet sells at a 
surprisingly low price; Lubaloy non- 
fouling bullets; Open-point Expand- 
ing and Boat-tail bullets; Marksman 
L. R. .22’s and other features are also 
available. Just mention the type of 
shooting which interests you most. 


February, 1925 
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The killer’s eyes gleam viciously above snarling teeth and murderous 
claws while an ominous tail moves slowly from side to side—waiting. 
The terror of the jungle—most destructive of man’s natural enemies. 


But more deadly than this animal fury is the ammunition which science 
has placed in the hunter’s hands. The Western Open-point Expanding 
bullet gives a new meaning to killing power. No bone is too hard and 
no muscle too tough for this bullet to penetrate. Yet its carefully designed 
cavity and cannelure cause it to expand and explode when the vitals have 
been reached. 


The Open-point Expanding bullet is one of the improvements which have 
helped to win for WeEsTERN its reputation for leadership in ammunition 
development. Another is the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet jacket, which 
prolongs the life and accuracy of the high-power rifle. Its non-foulin 
qualities have made it the choice of scores of big game expeditions an 
have contributed as well to world’s records on the range. It is used on 
all Western jacketed bullets. 


Jacket metal, similar to Lubaloy, has been adopted by our own and other 
governments for military purposes—ofhcial recognition that WersTERN 
is FIRST in the improvement of ammunition. The men who are best 
informed on shooting subjects are usually found to be using WeEsTERN 
shells or cartridges. Buy a box for your rifle, your revolver or your shot- 
gun and learn for yourself why Western has become the choice of 
champions. 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 222 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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Whether it’s a deer bound- 
ing through the brush within 
50 yards, or a big-horn feed- 
ing on a mossy bench 500 
yards above you—your 
Lyman Sights are instantly 
ready 


For Lightning Shot or 
More Deliberate Aim 


The Built-in-Turn-down Peep 
is an exclusive Lyman feature. 
It gives you two sizes of aper- 
ture in one. A smaller aperture 
is built into the regular aperture. 
It cannot be lost. A flip of the 
finger throws it into position for 
a long careful shot. Turn it 
down, and you have a large, un- 
obstructed aperture for quick 
shooting. 

Lyman Complete 

Sight Service 
choice of tang and 
receiver rear sights, 
ivory, gold bead and 
special front sights 1A. Bear, 
for both target and ‘ 
ask for them. He has 
them or can get them 
for you. 

Write for Free Folder 
Better Aim at Target 


is unique and un- 
hunting. 
™. > oa 
or Game 








equalled. Lyman 

Sights are made to fit 

practically all rifles, 
and offer a_ wide 
At Your Dealer’s 
If you do not see 
Lyman Sights on dis- 
play at your dealer’s, 

pe A Hi 2 50) 

No. a Front, 

or 00 

Send ten cents for com- 


plete catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight 


a 
West Street N 
Middlefield Coan, ™ te 


USE 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 














‘any of those to follow. 
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The judgment of range I shall take up 
in a subsequent article. Herein I propose 
to describe comfortable and _ steady 
methods of shooting from various 
positions under existing conditions in the 
game field. 

The commonest shot and the most un- 
certain is, of course, standing offhand. 
Except when game is jumped ahead of 
us it is seldom necessary to shoot thus 
unassisted. In the forest one can invaria- 
bly use the tree hold to be described later, 
whereas in the open country the still better 
sitting or prone position can almost always 
be accepted. The point is most men are 
not acquainted with these less used posi- 
tions and through lack of familiarity 
seldom think of them. 

In shooting offshoulder on your hind 
feet, it is as imperative to take the neces- 
sary time for proper stance as in any 
other position. In fact, I would go far- 
ther and say more so. Don't try to snap 
with a rifle with the body in an awkward 
unbalanced position. If there is an inter- 
vening branch or a tree in your way as 
there usually is, step quickly around it— 


The best position from the canoe 


don’t try to coil around in front like a 
snake. 

Plant your feet firmly, throw up the 
rifle easily, bringing your sights up in line 
with the eye. Don’t, like a trapshooter, 
pull your head down to the sights. The 
left arm should be easily extended—grip- 
ping the forehand stock in the center and 
the elbow should be directly below the 
center of the barrel, the right elbow should 
be at right angle to the body or pointed 
directly out from the shoulder to prevent 
canting the sights over to one side and 
the swing of the rifle should come from 
the waist not from the arms. When the 
deer is almost into your sights, pull. The 
Lyman Gun Sight Company trade-mark 
describes the proper view through the 
sight better than a book on the subject 
could. It takes time but necessary time. 
One may lose a few shots but he will kill 
more by getting set in the long run. Games 
of chance have made few fortunes—chance 
shots have made few kills. 

The next least satisfactory shot is the 
kneeling position. It is but little steadier 
than offhand and not nearly so secure as 
It has the dis- 








Standing—Offhand. This takes a steady 


man 


advantage of being generally a poor one 
in cover as it carries your line of sight 
low where the undergrowth is thickest. 
Its only real advantage is that it is un- 
questionably the fastest of the rest-holds 
to fall into. 

Examination of the illustration will 
show that the shooter is sitting down on 
his right heel. Some men cannot get their 
buttocks on their heel. If so, they should 
never attempt this position as it is not 
otherwise steady. The shooter should sit 
down on the right heel, the left foot and 
the right knee should be at right angles 
and the body should be thrown forward 
from the waist so that the left elbow will 
project beyond the left knee cap on which 
it rests. If you are not supple enough to 
do it right, give it up. Even the army 
does not recommend it. 

A better way is the sitting position, us- 
ing a strap hold. It has also the disad- 
vantage in cover of carrying the line of 
sight low, but it is very steady and can 





Make Sure—There is usually a tree handy 
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: Ready with your Kodak 


There’s a real thrill to the picture that 
breaks on the scene without warning. Out 
comes your Kodak; quickly and easily you 
bring it into play and—the picture that found 
you prepared, soon finds a place in your album. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., rie Kodak city 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 ee lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, 
women. Every hunter, trap 
the world needs these wo: 

reliable school. J duates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest _in_ hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. ount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 
can be made durin, 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mount 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
repplar charges. One of our students writes: 
“I have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selli: 

others.”” 


boys or 
t or fisherman in 
erful lessons. Old 


my specimens and mounting for 
ofessional taxidermists earn as 


high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 
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be used readily on dead waters and bar- 
rens. It is the best of all for down hill 
shots and for mountain use. Generally 
the heels are braced in the ground if pos- 
sible to prevent slipping and an elbow is 
rested on each knee. The body is turned 
slightly to the right of the target so the 
rifle is carried partly across the breast. 
Shooting in a wooded country, nothing 
is more desirable than a tree hold even if 
only a slender sapling. The Tyrolean 
Chamoix hunter than which there is no 
better rifle shot, uses his Alpinstock in 
the same manner only he sits down, drives 
its sharp steel ferrule into the ground and 












“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 

his book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1302 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb, 


So 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

1302 Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 

Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 

. ‘How to Mount Game.” Also tell 

how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 

jermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
obligation, 
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grasps it at the desired elevation in the 
grip of his left hand with the rifle fore- 
hand resting on his knuckles or extended 
thumb. 


Very steady for the first shot 


Using a stout fir as I am seen doing in 
the illustration, the hand is just rested 
palm out against the tree and the weight 
of the body thrown forward against it. 
The rifle barrel is merely rested upon the 
thumb. It should not be held fast against 
the back of the tree as this is liable to 
cause it to shoot away from the pressure 
due to the vibration, though it is not suffi- 
cient to cause a miss at all normal game 
ranges. This is to me, bar none, the best 
of all game positions to adopt and the 
most often available in the woodlands for 
long shots at quiet or slowly moving 
targets. 

Many people consider it hard to shoot 
from a canoe. It is certainly the most 
unsteady thing imaginable if one does not 
know how to do so properly and few do, 
even guides. The method illustrated is 
so perfect that I consider it superior to 
the prone position for both comfort and 
steadiness, and so far as I am concerned, 
I discovered it for myself. I never knew 
a guide who had seen it used before. 
The body is as low as possible in the 
canoe resting principally on the right thigh 
and right buttock. The legs are stretched 
apart so that the knees are pressed firmly 
against the sides. The back is resting 
against the spreader with the right elbow 
on the ground at that side of the craft 
and left arm is fully extended grasping 
the barrel well out towards the muzzle, 
the wrist and forearm resting upon the 
left thigh and knee. Elevation or deflec- 





tion is secured by raising or lowering the 


knee by moving the leg forward or back; 
with the canoe drawn up to shore in the 
proper direction, one can command a whole 
dead water or small lake from the fixed 
position with but little lateral movement. 
It is really quite similar in application to 
the old back position used in England for 
deer stalking and target shooting. Yet to 
shoot from a bolt upright sitting position 
in a canoe is the most unbalanced and un- 
certain method I can imagine. 

The last illustration shows another posi- 
tion from the canoe which is good for one 
shot from shore or when the guide is 
steadying the canoe but is not recom- 
mended when one is out in a lake alone 
with a heavy rifle. Under those condi- 
tions, one is liable to be suddenly stood 
upon his left ear in several feet of very 





after which you take a bath 


cold and excessively wet water. But I 
made one very good shot that way on 
the famous dead water where the pictures 
were posed. After all, from a canoe it is 
usually only the first shot that counts. 

In conclusion I would add but a few 
more remarks. No matter what position 
you adopt, get comfortable before you 
shoot. A cramped position is to invite a 
miss, and be sure you are on the target 
and steady down before you release the 
trigger. The report of the rifle never has 
been known to kill a deer. Apparently 
they never have heart failure. 

And don’t be tied down by some old- 
fashioned idea of shooting on your hind 
feet without assistance when it is handy 
like our grandfathers are supposed to have 
done with their old guns. Our game or 
what’s left of it has had a post graduate 
course in self-protection. It’s a Hell of 
a sight harder to bring home the bacon 
than it was in Daniel Boone’s time. Also 
your mark is a life which you are trying 
to take. Don’t needlessly wound when 
with care from a steady rest you can be 
sure of a quick kill without needless suf- 
fering. What is left of our large game 
is too valuable to take chances with. 

The accompanying illustrations for this 
article were taken whilst in the heart of 
the New Brunswick moose country last 
October at Charles Wright’s camp. 

Many heads of record proportion have 
been brought out of the famous dead water 
shown above. 
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The Coleman Quick Hot-Blast 

Starter is sure ond speedy— 
rovides full cooking heat in 
wo miuutes or less. 

















Pump is built right in the tank 
—no chance of getting lost or 
damaged. 


Why Men we 
Leave Home © 


—two good reasons! 

One is the rare sport of catching those wary 
finny fighters. The other is cooking them, right 
—on the Coleman Camp Stove! 


ODEL No, 2, the regular style Coleman (shown above) is acknowl- 





Coleman No.2, the camp stove 
de luxe. U.S. Price only $12.50. 
Other Models: No.9—1without oven 
or drum heater—in U.S.only $9.00 
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Here’s the Famous 
Quick -Lite Lantern 


—handiest light for 
campers and tourists. 
Lights up the whole camp. 
Brighter than 20 old style 
oil lanterns. Mica globe 
makes it wind-proof, rain- 
proof, bug-proof. Built of 
brass and other heavy 
metals to stand rough 
and ready use. Makes and 
burns its own gas from 
common motor gasoline. 
More than 40 hours bril- 
liant service per gallon 
of fuel. U.S. Price $7.50; 











edged by outdoor experts as the finest camp stove made. It is all 
complete—ready to bake, fry, broil; toast, roast, boil. It’s a miniature gas range 
de luxe, with everything built-in. Has the original Coleman Hot-Blast Starter 
that provides full cooking heatin two minutes. The Built-in Oven and Drum 
Heater is fine for baking and roasting or for heating your tent or cabin in chilly 
weather. Built-in Wind Bafflesand Warming Cabinet, Built-in Air Pump 
and Funnel, Swinging Fuel Tank, Big Flame-Spreading Burners and 
other improved features make Coleman the leader among all camp stoves. 
Fuel is common motor gas. Folds up like a suit case. 
See Them at Your Dealer’s. Ask him to show you Coleman Camp Stoves and 
the Quick-Lite Lantern. If he is not yet supplied, write us and we will see that 
you receive descriptive literature and are taken care of promptly. Address 
Camping Dept. F.D.32. (32) 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, oacsitai.: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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YOU HAVE ONLY ONE TRIGGER FINGER 
WHY SHOOT A TWO-TRIGGER GUN? 


The Hunter one-trigger on L. C. Smith double- 
barrel guns is one of the features that is making 
L. C. Smith guns popular among sportsmen every- 
where. The Hunter one-trigger has made the old two- 
trigger gun almost as obsolete as the muzzle loader! 


The experienced trap or field shot will tell you that 
the Hunter one-trigger will improve your shooting 
by maintaining the same distance between gun-butt 
and trigger at all times. It absolutely eliminates the 
possibility of injury through jamming of the trigger 
finger and yet you can fire either right or left 
barrel as you choose. 


Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. Smith gun 
equipped with Hunter one-trigger or if he does not 
carry this gun in stock write direct to the factory 
for full particulars. Send for catalog 316. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal, 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 























GUN BLUEING / 


















Blue Your Guns Yourself 

in 20 min. Solution developed by 
Arms mfr. Guaranteed to blue guns 
satisfactorily of money refunded. 
Send $2.50 tor 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
National City Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


‘Pal. OClesd, inet 

JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
** Soft Red Rubber Cushion ”’ 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up 

@ recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask yourdealer. Send for Cirenular 

JOSTAM MFG. 00., 5252 BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two Gunsin One 
=. Change from Rifle to 
Shotgun in One Second 
At last, the all-purpose gun— 
something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 


your coat, put it in your automobile, suit- 
case or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 12, 15 or 18 in. barrel. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it 
almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 

Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 


Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster....$25.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster.... 27.00 
f.o.b. factory. No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... 28.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES GAME GETTER 


“FOR EVERY HOUR OPEN 
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High Velocity Twenty 


Bores 
By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 


O§® all the kinds of shooting liars the 
20-gauge clan is the kindest. I belong 
to it myself so this is sort of divulging 
the secrets of the order. The most violent 
of the layout are the chaps who shoot 
these elongated fishpole guns with 32-inch 
barrels loaded with Roman candles con- 
taining a little shot and a hell of a lot of 
powder. 

They seem to require a warm climate 
to do well, as their habitat is along the 
Pacific Coast, and the gulf states. Rarely 
are they seen farther east or north, the 
few scattered specimens being runty and 
poor examples of the species. 

Wilbur Parker once told me that they 
had in stock all during the American share 
of the late war quite a few 32-inch barrel 
heavy 20-bore guns, and that the eastern 
shooter wouldn’t even look at them in 
spite of the grievous shortage of the Old 
Reliable during those months when the 
plant had ceased to make double guns. 

On the other hand a Coast jobber wrote 
Lou Smith the other day that he was 
returning some 26-inch barrel guns he 
had in stock, that the Coast shooter would 
have none of them in any gauge, all of 
which goes to show how much more pro- 
gressive we are out here in this country. 

The difference as to the 20-bore ideas 
among duck shooters may be climatic, I 
don’t know. It may be that after the east- 
ern and northern shooter has spent two 
hours slowly freezing to death in a bat- 
tery and has had his nose and fingers and 
toes, and any other spots likewise suscep- 
tible, well frost-bitten, he is not in a 
frame of mind to do any fooling what- 
ever with any ducks which may stray 
along—if any. By that time he is likely 
cussing out the fellows who put over this 
legislation barring four-bore guns. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
after one of these Coast or gulf state 
shooters gets thoroughly acquainted with 
the heavy 32-inch 20-bore with long chamb- 
ers—2%, to 3 inches—arid has shot it one 
season on ducks, he becomes positively 
violent on the subject and kills conversa- 
tional ducks so dead at ranges so great 
that even a 12-gauge Super gun would 
blush behind the ears to mention the dis- 
tances, 

The funny thing is that there is a lot to 
his enthusiasm. There be fellows fre- 
quenting Southern California duck clubs 
who kill single ducks so high that they 
appear as small black specks against the 
blue empyrean, and do it with a gun of 
the type I am talking about. 


ALLISTIC science, listening to these 
claims, quotes figures in a_ cold 
clammy voice as to why the 20-bore never 
can kill ducks as far as the 12-bore—and 
ballistically speaking the feat is impossible. 
Duck killing, however, includes a num- 
ber of different matters, the taking off of 
the quacker being divided into more parts 
than the well-known Gaul of J. Cesar, 
the first victim of the Black Hand. 

One of these considerations is finding 
where there are any damducks, but it is 
not my purpose to be unpleasant in this 
article. 

If persuading a duck to enter your duck 
strap were purely a matter of putting a 
shotgun into a machine rest, and after 
laying it accurately by bore-sighting and 
a transit or two on the quacker kindly and 
patiently sitting on a fence the while, pro- 
ceeding tq hit him with all the shot we 
could get into the gun, then of course 
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our most efficient gun, considering porta- 
bility also, would be a four-bore which is 
an inch across its countenance and does 
nicely with 314 to 4 ounces of shot. 

The reason we settle on the four-bore 
is because, weighing around 15 pounds it 
can be carried from place to place, and 
it will put more shot into a given space 
at higher velocity than any lesser bore 
gun. Obviously any gun putting more 
shot into a given space and at higher ve- 
locity than any other gun, is, ballistically 
speaking, more deadly than any other gun. 

The reason the sporting goods dealer 
is not kept busy pushing out boxes of 
4-bore shells during the duck season is 
that there is something to killing ducks 
besides ballistic effectiveness. There is 
also a little matter of law, but we are 
considering the question outside of this. 

The fact that there is something to 
duck killing besides ballistic efficiency is 
the reason for the really surprising per- 
formance of high velocity 20-gauge guns 
in the hands of men who know how to 
use them. 

It has long been noted that the big 
shot pellet at high speed is more deadly 
than the big shot at low specd, wherefore 
the fondness of the experienced duck 
shooter for the shot load that moves with 
considerable celerity. In the days of our 
daddies and their coal-burners they used 
to chuck unbelievable quantities of black 
powder behind small shot loads. Four 
drams was not unusual in a 12-gauge gun. 

Unfortunately when we move a pellet 
of shot out of a shotgun barrel the powder 
gas moving it insists on shoving both 
ways—the other way being in the direc- 
tion of your shoulder. As a matter of 
fact it pushes in every direction, but you 
trust your gunmaker to look out for 
all but front and back, 


HEN you get enough of these pellets 

and push them fast enough, the gas 
thrust backward commences to get un- 
pleasant; keeping in mind the elementary 
fact that action and reaction are equal. 
If you push an ounce of shot fast out of 
a gun, the powder gas pushes your gun 
just as violently the other way, the re- 
straining influence as to the velocity ob- 
tained being the gun’s weight. 

British practice says that the gun should 
outweigh the shot ninety-six times, which 
would make the gun firing an ounce work 
out just six pounds. American practice is 
to make guns much heavier. 

Paul Curtis in a recent issue of FIEetp 
AND STREAM had a well-taken attitude as 
to gun weights and pointed out in his 
story that much of this weight lay in the 
crudities of our gun-making, all of which 
proved that Paul is right most of the 
time except about that damn hat, and 
when he disagrees with me about some- 
thing. 

We have to compromise somewhere be- 
tween big shot loads, and high velocity, if 
we want to shoot a gun at all quick han- 
dling, or want to stay in the same boat 
with ourselves. There has always been 
an argument on between two schools of 
thought as to which killed the farther, 
big shot loads or high velocity. Some 
gentleman in the rear of the hall prob- 
ably pipes up at this juncture and says 
“both,” but we can’t have both beyond a 
limited extent. 

High velocity inevitably entails high 
breech pressure, even with small shot 
loads, because this limitation of shotgun 
powders does not let us get high speed 
out of a shot load. and remain within’ ordi- 
nary pressures. 

When you increase your velocity and 
pressure you have to increase your barrel 
walls for the sake of safety. Likewise if 
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PAT 
wlll) 
HE man in the doorway needs a reliable fire arm— 
quick, Naturally, he calls fur a Colt. The response is 
immediate—and unanimous. Among men who may 
be called upon for instant protective action, Fire Arm 
Efficiency is spelled with just four letters—C-O-L-T. 
Because hunters, traders and sportsmen everywhere know 
the unquestioned dependability and absolute safety of 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols they are unlikely 
to risk failure at a crucial moment by trusting any other. 
This is no recently acquired habit. It has been growing 
for 95 years until Colt is the standard fire arm of the 
world, Colt is your standard, too, when you come to 
think about it. 


COLT’Ss PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Compan: 
717 Market St. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Colt Army Special 
Revolver. Calibers .32-20 and .38 














and 
Pistols. Want it? 












MEN WHO KNOW wiata COLT WILL DO 





“Five minutes walk from 
Grand Central Station’’ 
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. CARBINE SPORTER, 30.06 caliber, with 20 inch barrel, 

% or full length Mannlicher type stock, weighing but 7 
pounds. Answers the demand for a light weight all around rifle. 
Balances and feels like a 6 pound double gun—ideal for brush 
work, in the canoe or a saddle scabbard gun for the mountains. Illustrated cir- 
culars on rifles and special lightweight Hunter’s Equipment, Eiderdown robes, 
packsacks, etc., on application. 


GRIFFIN AND HOWE, Inc., Makers of High Grade Rifles 
234 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


—Pekeoleos am, a9 elo) 6 uy Lo} ay = 


BUY A 
y MAXIM SILENCER 
Colt .22 cal. . 


For your Rifle or Target Pistol 
Automatic Pistol : 















The Most Interesting of all Gun Accessories. Reduces 
Noise and Recoil and Eliminates Flash e of the 
Wonderful Inventions of ourtime. Made in every cali- 
ber from .22 to 4 sk any herdwere or sporting 

oods dealer to show you one, or send 6c. in stamps 
lor catalog and BOOKLET ofastonishing experiences 
of Silencer users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
63 Homestead Ave., lord, Conn. 






Winchester .22 
cal. Automatic 
Rifle 
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© What a whale of a difference 


Just a few cents make 

















‘OVER and UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


The Gun of the Future 





| Field and trap guns, 12 and 20 gauge 
| in stock. Others built to order. 
World record in doubling, 1922, won with 
Schuler’s over and under gun. 
MADE BY 
AUGUST SCHULER, SUHL 


Sole Importer 


FREDERICK W. HOLLENDER 


245 Canal Street, New York 











Hound’s Tooth 
Gun Floss 


| Indispensable to users of firearms. 


Avoid the use of Rags and Save the 


| Rifling. Rags invariably have gritty 


substances imbedded in the fabric that 
score the bore of the rifle or gun and 
seriously impair its accuracy. Hounds 
Tooth Gun Floss is free from Grit, 
Dyes and Chemicals. 


Price 25c the package 
Prepared by THE GOYER COMPANY 


Willimantic, Conn. 

























Aningenious device which puts your 


the floor or matrasent board of your 
ar making a quick rk 
covered with fibre tubing to 














f; 
| Sudiow er eaaet Gevewwer Holder Mis-_ Sona, California 
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where you want it. Fastens to 


Write for foll particulars. 


BEAT THE BANDIT TO THE DRAW 





you accept a given thickness of barrel wall 
necessary, then obviously the larger the 
bore, the heavier your gun has to work 


| out. There is more steel in the barrels, 


and more steel in the frame for safety, 
and to “match up” with the heavier breech 
of each barrel. 

Conversely as we reduce our gauge we 
can reduce our gun weight without de- 
creasing barrel wall thickness or weaken- 
ing our frame. It is perfectly true that, 
for instance, an ounce of shot at 1,000 
feet over 40 yards requires higher breech 
pressure in the 20-gauge gun than in the 
12-gauge, but not so much more as ever 
to bring the weight of the small gauge 
gun up to the required weight of the 12, 
with a given margin of safety in both. 

There is another phase of the matter 
which will impress the person picking up 
one of these long, high velocity 20-gauge 
guns, and that is in the exquisite balance 
and pointability of most of them. The 
long tubes do not carry with them the 
penalty of unwieldiness which so often 
goes with long tubes in the 12. The nar- 
row tube assembly permits a most sur- 
prising accuracy of pointing, something 
which must be tried to be appreciated. 


[VEN a gun such as Parkers turn out 
—I mention them because they have 
for years specialized on this type of 20- 
bore—with 32-inch barrels, and weighing 
6% to 63% pounds and you have a shot- 
gun capable of standing almost any pres- 
sure which would be safe in the ordinary 
commercial case. Your limit would be the 
patterning of the gun itself, because put- 
ting in a lot of powder behind shot is not 
all there is to the shooting of a shotgun. 
particularly the small-bore shotgun. 
Contrary to the belief of a lot of peo- 
ple high shotgun pressures are not first 
indicated by a large and juicy section of 
the back end of the barrel suddenly dis- 
appearing, although this may be accepted 
as a fair indication that something was 
very wrong, and that shooting should be 
halted until an investigation can be made. 
High pressures first make themselves 
apparent by gas leaks around the primer 
or battery cup, by the primer flattening out 
and making a little annular ridge round the 
firing pin impression, and by the paper cut- 
ting off at the brass reinforcement. Also in 
some guns and with some cases the shell 
is likely to bulge out into any little re- 
cesses such as those cut for the extractor. 
As a rule a good case in a good gun 
will permit of five tons pressure without 
showing these little red lamps on the 
track for Boozer Brown. Ordinary 12- 
gauge traploads give about three tons. 
Before the warning symptoms are 
reached in our high velocity small-bore 
gun, it is likely to cease performing at the 
muzzle end, and to go throwing shot all 
over the side of father’s barn, which is 
not a killing load. There is little use in 
throwing pellets even at three thousand 
feet per second past a duck’s ears unless 
you are merely trying to make yourself 
unpleasant or destroy his morale. 


HESE guns are often made with 3- 
inch chambers, firing 234 drams of 
powder, and from % to 1 ounce of shot. 
In these days of progressive burning 
powder with the small powder space re- 
quired without going into the true dense 
or Ballistite class, the 234-inch chamber 
would probably take care of all the load 
the shooter would care to use, with the 
advantage that this case length is stand- 
ard. The shorter 2'4-inch case often 
found in stock performs well enough in 
such guns with, as a rule, a falling off in 
patterning ability of about 10 per cent. 
The top side load for these guns is an 
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ounce of shot, with 7% ounce often used 
by the devotee. Naturally high velocity 
loads must be large shot, fours or fives, 
because pushing small shot at high velocity 
is mostly a case of love’s labor lost in view 
of the rapid fading away of the added 
velocity, through the resistance of the air. 

Given a load proportioned to the gun by 
patient test at the patterning board, and 
you will find that 7%-ounce of No. 4 or 5 
shot, driven at high speed is positively 
murderous over ranges at which the aver- 
age man can hit ducks at all—sixty yards 
and under. 

Ballistically neither a full ounce nor 
seven-eighths of an ounce is as effective 
as 1% or 13% ounce, but when you mix 
with your dry ballistics, consideration 
of recoil, gun weight, balance, long tubes 
and accurate alignment, you find from the 
results that ballistics form only one con- 
sideration in killing ducks. 

A 20-bore of the weights mentioned, say 
6% pounds will permit of a velocity of 
1500 feet or better at the muzzle, and about 
1025 feet over the standard 40-yard test- 
ing distance, using No. 4 shot in % to 1 
ounce quantity. This means a trifle higher 
velocity than standard Super X 12-gauge 
which has made such a killing record for 
itself and considerably higher than Super 
X 20-bore, which is of course loaded to 
reasonable pressures for any old sort of 
nigger gun that will chamber it. 

This means from 120 to 140 pellets in 
the load. ~ The velocity has been repeatedly 
proved by ballistic experiments, and by 
years of practical trial to be amply suffi- 
cient to kill ducks at 60 yards. 

Such a gun, however, must pattern 70 
per cent or better in the 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, because an open shooting small- 
bore gun is no gun for a gentleman to 
use on ducks—or on much of anything 
else in the game line except at close range. 
Even if the velocity has to be reduced a 
trifle, no load should be used which will 
not put 70 per cent or better into the circle 
shot after shot at this 40-yard range, with 
No. 4 pellets. 

Such guns are made right along, in fact 
I imagine Parkers would guarantee this 
pattern in a gun of reasonable price. 

The little matter of recoil with a gun 
of this gauge is worth considering. From 
our theoretical physics standpoint, action 
and reaction are equal, and if you push 
an ounce of shot one way at a given speed, 
the instrument from which you push it 
will be driven the other way at the same 
speed if of the same weight. 

When our force is obtained from a shot- 
gun powder our physics truth does not 
entirely apply because some of our recoil 
comes from gas blast after the load is 
out of the barrel. Larger bore barrels, 
and more powder used to obtain the same 
velocity, with the additional volume of 
muzzle gas blast, all tend to make the 
larger bore gun recoil worse than the 
smaller, everything else being equal. 

An ounce of shot is driven at a given 
velocity from a 20-bore gun with a powder 
charge from 15 to 20 per cent less than 
that required to drive it at the same 
velocity from the 12-bore gun. 

The reduction in gas volume, in the air 
displaced from the larger tube, and the 
lessened blast at the muzzle all work out 
to make a 20-gauge of a given weight 
recoil less than a 12-gauge of the same 
weight, with shot charge and velocity the 
same in both cases. 

Incidentally the lessened noise, due both 
to the longer tubes, and they probably will 
become red with the average 12-gauge 
gun, and to the lesser volume of gas 
erupting from the muzzle, tends to de- 
crease nerve shock which plays a huge 
part in apparent recoil. Cut out the noise 
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Hoffman Arms 
12 Gauge 
Single Barrel 


“7 Are You 
a Trap Shooter? 


ERE’S an example of the trap guns being built by Hoffman 
Arms Company which are marvels of smooth clicking shooting 
mechanism. The Hoffman Arms trap gun is bored to obtain 
maximum efficiency in spread—either at medium range or at farthest 
range, as the customer desires. Has side lock, single barrel, heavy 
enough for trap charges but with weight so expertly distributed that 
all “inertia” that ordinarily retards fast movement is eliminated. 
The gun handles with amazing ease and speed. 


Other specifications are: a special ejector, ventilated top rib; thirty 
to thirty-four inch barrel; stock of richly grained’ Circassian walnut 
of beautiful color; and checking of rare taste and ornamental 
appropriateness. 


This trap gun is fitted to your specific requirements by use of a try 
gun. Ask, when writing, for new circular “B” describing Hoffman 
Arms Built-to-Order Trap and Shotguns. 

Hoffman Arms Built-to-Order Rifles in Light and Medium 

Caliber are fully described in Circular “A” just off the press. 

Express and Magnum Rifles are described in Circular “ B.” 
1762 East 27th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capt. J. H. Portugal 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPAN 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. - 














Binoculars 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 
A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook, 


4 to 20 Power 


$12 to $60 


Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money 
back. Get the Geneva 
price list first. 

Send for descriptive 

circular today 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 37 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


We Tan Them, You Wear 


any tame or wild animal hide 
‘ow, Horse, Deer, Bear, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
mounted or made into fur 
auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. 
Blankets made from your own wool. 


| FREE—BIG CATALOG—FREE 
| Illustrated by living models. How to prepare hides 
for shipment. Prices for tanning, making garments 
from your own furs and complete garments. We 
will save you money on tanning, taxidermy and 
$10 to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING Co., INC. 
35 Crescent Street, Rochester, N. Y. 







“Brings the 
view close to 
you.’* 






























Ithaca No.4 


ITHACA LOCK SPEED 


improves any one’s shooting because Ithaca double 
Ithaca locks have twice the speed of any $37's0 to'$700 
other. That’s one reason why Ithacas_ Ithaca single 
win ten times their share of things worth  barte! trap guns $100 to $700. 


ae Catalogue free. 
winning the world over. ! ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10, ithaca, N.Y. 
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A DEPENDABLE CAMP STOVE! 
ay ee JUSTRITE 


An efficient and de- 
pendable Camp Stove is 
a necessity for the camper 
or auto-tourist. Justrite 
Stoves are built without 
complicated parts—simple 
and easyto operate. Every- 
thing compact in the box 
—the ONE UNIT Stove 
without movable joints, 
eliminating leakage. 

The No. 252 Camp Stove has the 
gas tank rigidly built in the box—no 
movable joints or projecting parts to 
break off. This means safety first and 
maximum protection. 

This Stoveis equipped with self-primer 
—adjustable folding wind shield which 
can also be used as a shelf. Unbreak- 
able steel grate constructed so that the 
smallest utensil cannot tip over. Ample 
cooking surface. Tank holds one quart 
of gasoline—burns three hours (two 
burners). Size of Stove—18" x 10" x 4". 
Weight 14 lbs. 

The No. 151 Camp Stove is con- 
structed with burners and gas tank 
in one unit and built-in pump. No 
connections to get loose or break 
off. Adjustable folding wind shield 
which also can be used as a shelf. 
Unbreakable steel grate. Cooking 
surface 18"x 10". Tank holds two 
and one-half pints gasoline —burns 
three hours (two burners). Stove 
PRICE S10-80 £,1ded—1 8"x 10" 4". Weight 14 Ibs. 


No stove can be made ready for use or closed up quicker 
than the Justrite. It takes less than one minute. Everything is 
inside of the Stove neat and compact—carried like a suitcase. 

The one unit idea and protection of all parts of the 
- Justrite Stoves insure a lasting service. Our patented burn- 
ers give a hot blue flame, which will cook a meal in a jiffy 
and will not blacken the pans. Water can be boiled in less 
than five minutes. The second burner on all Stoves can be 


at Je L- 









No. 252 PRICE $8.50 


No, 151 





CLOSED 

lit with a match without generating—the same as on your kitchen range at home. 
Consistent with the name JUSTRITE we have made a Stove, embodying such 
features of convenience and protection that will merit the choice of the most par- 


ticular camper or auto-tourist. No Stove at any price will give you more service 
or greater satisfaction. 
Write today for circular showing our complete line of stoves. If unable to obtain 


our Stoves from your dealer, write us direct and we will see that you are supplied. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2077 Southport Avenue Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 






















BOOT-sOoX 


PATENT PENOING 


ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
INGE THICKNESS 






Camping, etc. 
bide Gas, 


NGLE THICKNESS 
wherever you 
for free catalog. 


SETTLE THE HOSIERY PROBLEM 
FOR ALL KINDS OF BOOTS 

Knit to fit without a wrinkle. Double heel and instep 
fills roomy part of boot to prevent chafing and gives 
more than double service. Wear them either side 
out. Elastic at ankle holds Boot-Sox always in 


Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. 
paid to an unknown writer. Entirely new field. 
Bunk). NOT A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


LDEN 
19 Foster Street 


G CO. 


A STUDIOS 
Wy. M CALIFORNIA S$ Oo 
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“Brilliant Search Light” 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Burns Car- 
werful white 
light, Double Lens with 
Darkening Door, Shines 
Send 





Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co, 
508So. DearbornSt. Dept. 21,Chicago, Ill, 


ow Writers Wanted 


$13,500 j 


( 











| 


just 
No 


Moving 


»ylace. All wool. picture industry and publishers crying for new original 
ie your dealer cannot supply you, send his name material, YOU CAN DO IT. We buy manuscripts for 
with $1.25 per air, your name and stocking size books and magazines. Send self-addressed envelope for 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid to you. list of 100 subjects. 





of a rifle or shotgun, and the shock of 
recoil is apparently cut down to a very 
large extent. Most people think the Army 
service rifle recoils as violently as a 12- 
gauge gun, when the weight of recoil is 
about one-half as great. The rest is due 
to the much more violent and ear-split- 
ting report. 

These long-barrelled high velocity 20- 
gauge guns of around 6% pounds are not 
to be judged from a catalogue or the 
pages of a sportsman’s magazine, any 
more than you can judge of a girl from a 
printed description. The scoffer has but 
to shoot one a few days when the birds 
are really moving enough to give him a 
fair comparison to appreciate what I 
mean as to the balance and pointability, 
and resultant apparent imcrease in deadli- 
ness. 

They will not kill as far as high velocity 
top side loads in 12-gauge guns, but out- 
side of the scratch side of duck shooting, 
where most men couldn't hit the birds 
anyhow because of lead judgment and 
gun handling, I am inclined to think that 
the double gun lover can do all with one 
of these guns that he cam do with his 12- 
bore 90 per cent of the time—and have a 
lot more fun doing it. 
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THE WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 
By Alan MacKenzie 

R a long time we in this country and 

I guess those abroad too, have looked 
vainly for a good air pistol which could 
be used to good purpose for any gun prac- 
tice indoors. The well-known firm of 
Webley & Scott, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, have just produced a pneumatic 
pistol which is certainly worthy of our 
consideration. 

I first saw the gun in the showrooms 
of Von Lengerke and Detmold where I 
requested permission to step back into one 
of their supply rooms and shoot a few 
shots with it at a makeshift target pro- 
duced by standing an ammunition box in 
the corner with a pencil mark on it for 
a bull. This impromptu trial seemed to 
bear out the high opinion that I had 
formed of the weapon. It is certainly a 
businesslike looking tool, and it is con- 
structed with the cai: and finish shown in 
most British arms. 

The Webley & Scott Company have had 
a large experience in making pistols of 
all calibers, having produced in our opin- 
ion, the only revolver of European manu- 
facture worthy of any consideration and 
incidentally, the service arm of the British 


rmy. 

This little air pistol is carefully rifled 
and can be obtained in two bores, either 
the .177 or .22 caliber, and the different 
size barrels by the way, are interchange- 
able. The pistol is almost identical with 
the well-designed military automatics in 
general conformation, and it shoots with 
surprising power as was shown by an ex- 
amination of the Remington munition box 
that we used as a target. 

The barrel is hinged near the muzzle, 
and the pistol is cocked by lifting the 
barrel upward and thus compressing the 
piston. In this respect, it shows the weak- 
ness of all attempts that we have seen to 


P. O. Box 697, Los Angeles, Cal, |produce an air gun. It is naturally diffi- 
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PUZZLE FANS! 
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1. It is not’necessary to tear out 
this puzzle and send it back to 
Fietp AND StrREAM. You can 
either make tracing and insert 
the words, or you can set the 
words opposite the correspond- 
ing numbers under horizontal 
and vertical, and send the list 
to us. 


You may send in as many solu- 
tions as you wish if more than 
one suggest themselves to you. 
3. In sending in your solution or 
solutions you must accompany 
same with a letter stating, in 
not more than three hundred 
words, your opinion of the ser- 
vice which the advertising col- 
umns of Fretp anp STREAM 
render to sportsmen. 


4. Prizes will be awarded to those 
who in the opinion of Fretp AND 
Stream send in the best letter; 
but no letter will be considered 
in awarding the prizes unless it 
is accompanied by a correct solu- 
tion of the puzzle. 

A master copy of this puzzle 

containing the correct words has 

been placed in our safe in a 

sealed envelope which will not 

be opened until after the con- 
test is closed. 

6. The contest closes February 15th, 

1925. Wo letter will be con- 

sidered if it is not received by 

Fietp AND Stream before 5 

o’clock of that date. 

All letters must be addressed to 

Puzzle Contest Editor. 

8. The contest is open to all the 
readers of FreLtp aND STREAM. 
There are no entrance fees to 
pay, no obligations to assume, 
and no other conditions than 
those named above. 

9. The letters will be judged and 
the prizes awarded by a board 
consisting of the Publisher, the 
Editor of the Puzzle Contest, 
and the Advertising Manager 
of Fretp AND STREAM. 


we 


wn 


™“ 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST: 


ao 8 


ee 
Cm whe SOOM 


. The highest point; 


Se 
o=— S CHOID 


: Initials 


te 
Am 6 


tor ror 


a 


. Suffix denoting an act, 


nor 
on 


. Prefix signifying back, 
. Abbreviation of each. 
3. A prefix meaning in or into. 

. Name of famous camera maker; 


a . 
. Third person 








Address all replies to Puzzle Con- 
test cditor, Fretp anp STREAM, 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 











HORIZONTAL 


. The finest outdoor magazine (three 


words ) 


. Higher form of quadrumanous ani- 


mal (plural) 


. A Southern state (abbre. ) 


What manufacturers of sporting 
goods do in FIELD & STREAM. 


. Opposite of down. 


Famous Italian dish. 
Exclamation denoting contempt. 


. Latin for thus. 


201 in Roman numerals. 


. Third person past tense, verb to 


run. 


. Famous Japanese statesman. 


Abbreviation of ‘‘Biuret.’’ 

Greek goddess of Morning. 
Spanish musical instrument. 
Title eldest son Kings of France. 
(plural). 

culmination. 
The principal coin of Japan. 
French for lost 


: Initials Assistant Advertising Di- 


rector. 
. Maker of poleless tent advertise- 


ment in this issue 
Beasts of burden, 
National Rifle Associa- 
on. 

Initials most famous British play- 
wright. 

Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In that manner; as implied. 
Like; since. 

or con- 
dition. 


. Japanese word for Japan 


(And 77). FIELD & STREAM’S 
slogan (five words). 
again. 


advertisement in this issue. 


. Letters used to mean “for ex- 


mple’’ 

singular present 
tense verb meaning to penetrate 
through pores of substance. 


. Name of maker of outboard motor; 


advertisement in this issue. 


b Electrical engineer. 


Name famous cartridge maker; 
advertisement in this issue. 


. Anno Regni. 
. First syllable well known small 


city of Michigan. 


. These letters—OMSE. 
. Best known part of a cat. 
. Name famous camp cooking stove; 


advertisement this issue. 


. Instrument used for weeding. 
. Name famous rifles and shotguns. 
. Era immediately preceding Chris- 


tian era. 


. Initials famous shotgun shells. 
. First name of inventor of cotton 


gin, 
51. To dip or steep in liquid. 


New Puzzle Contest March Issue 





Reoo eon 


a ee pt et 


SRDS SOON 


tS NHN NOK ReK HK 


. Bewilders ; 


busy at once. 
it looks. 


puzzle. 


you say it. 


52. Unity. 
3. Uttered by mouth. 


National Guard of Alabama. 


55. Abbreviation of Cadmium. 
3. Used with either. 
. A public vehicle. 
. Printers’ 


abbreviation of Errors 


Excepted. Same as 


. A small fresh water duck with 


brilliant green or blue patch on 


wings. 
. What you do in a boat when 


fishing. 


- A notch cut into something. 
2. Suffix denoting negative element 


of bir ry compound. See salt. 


. French for me. 

. A Chinese idol. 

5. Name maker of reels and fishing 
h 


tackle. 
issue. 


Advertisement in this 


. Royal Navy. 


What you put your golf ball on 
when driving off (plural). 


. D. p. of See, 

9. Cloth hat worn by country women, 
. Companion of the Star of India. 
. Swiss snowshoe, 

- American League. 

. Large South African antelope. 

. Symbol of Cyanogen. 

5. ng of high power rifles. 


Upo 


* Fourth and fifth words of 29. 
. It comes to all of us against our 


will. 
. Per cent. 


VERTICAL 


. Greasy substance used in frying. 
. Formal request for hunting license. 
. American Protestant Association. 


Something you walk on every day. 


. A kind of tree. 
. Your duty to FIELD & STREAM, 


if not already discharged. (two 
words). 
Idaho Territory. 


. Name of outboard motor adver- 


tised this issue. 
French for ‘‘the’’ (masculine). 
To fall in drops, 


. Summit. 


Race indigenous to northern Japan. 
Nova Scotia. 

French for of. 

Net used to catch =. 

Light yellowish bro’ 

Common abbreviation. ‘of Ephraim. 


. Highest card of a suit, 


Girl’s name. 
Abbreviation of brother. 


. Name of fishing reel advertised 


this issue. 


. Notary Public, 
. Consisting of ae 


Royal Enginee 

A well known Pass and small city 
4 Texas. 
confuses, 


duced herewith, 
give the following prizes: 


1st Prize 
wee. s+ «6 
Next 5 Prizes $10 each 
Next 10 Prizes $5 each 


toward the purchase of any 
article advertised in this 


issue of FIELD & STREAM 


Read the conditions carefully, and get 





IN PRIZES FOR THE WINNERS OF THIS 
FIELD & STREAM CROSS WORD CONTEST 


For the best letters describing the value 
of the advertisements in Fietp AND STREAM 
to FIeLp AND STREAM readers, accompanied 
by a correct solution of the pussle repro- 
Fretp AND STREAM will 


$50 
$25 


The puzzle isn’t as hard as 


. System used to 


There are many names of well 
known advertisers and their products in the 
Literary ability won’t count. 
ters will be judged by what you say, not how 


Let- 


identify known 
criminals. 


. The various fundamental divisions 


of mankind, 


. Graduate of school. 
. To be dull and spiritless. 
. A country hotel. 


32. Turning sour. 


. Scotch word for 


. Printers’ 
. Initials meaning correct. 

. Royal Academy. 

. Before noon, 

. Abbreviation of lordship. 

. Symbol for hundredweight. 

. Name of maker of famous cruis- 


. One engaged with you in any 
undertaking. 

. Abbreviation of mountain. 

- Girl’s name. 

. Latin for I. 

. Jail. 

. Abbreviation of Zirconium. 
Name manufacturer of fishing 


tackle advertised this issue. 


- Recording Secretary. 
. Standard 


atmospheric pressure 
used in certain physical measure- 
ments, 


- To be stocked to overflowing. 
. Greek God of Love 

. Four points of compass. 

. Prefix indicating hook-shaped. 
. Famous: County in Ireland. 

. Personal pronoun. 

- To exist; 
. Name outboard motor advertised 


to have ’ existence. 


in this issue. 


. Suffix denoting the one to whom 


deed is done (think of mortgage). 
Snipe. Also 
meaning to blow. 

mark en forbid’. 


ing power boats. 


- To throw a ball gently. 

. What you wear around your neck. 
. Name .22 caliber automatic pistol. 
- Name outboard motor advertised 


this issue. 


. Abbreviation of month, 


Small town Germany. 

Initials of Latin words meaning 
“God willing’. 

What you tie around baby’s neck. 


” New Mexico, 
. What you do when hungry. 
. The most important to us of all 


heavenly bodies, 


. Familiar name of the Great 
Emancipator. 
. Latin for born (Masc). 


. Obsolete form verb to slay. 
. Same as 14 but plural, 


. Knight. 
. Initials found on many tombstones. 
. One of best known varieties of 


black tea. 


- Initials of Latin words meaning 
i. 


81. 
#2. 


“that 1 
Male duck. 
Doctor of Dental Surgery, 











bears and icicles all around. 


«‘When Mother tucks us into our 


WOODS aizeriem ROBE 
for the night we play we’re reg’lar 


Arctic explorers ourselves, lookin’ for 
the North Pole with shaggy 
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white 
And then we laugh right out loud, 


‘cause we aren’t even cold enough to pretend any more! Any- 
way, we have rosy cheeks from sleeping out of doors all winter !” 





3 
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Healthy nights make happy days, 
as every mother knows. And 
outdoor sleeping is safe for even 
the frailest child when, snug as a 
bug in a rug, he is wrapped in 
one of these robes, which are a 
part of the Arctic trapper’s and 
explorer’s regular equipment as 
he ventures into the frozen fast- 
nesses of the Northland. Warm, 
dry, sweet and perfectly venti- 


lated, they are your child’s best form of health insurance. 


Use them yourself—for camping, automobiling or canoe trips—and see. 
Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to Dept.S 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltp., Otrawa, Canapa 
Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 




















GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 


FIELD GLASSES 






Brand 
New 
$Q).85 
POSTPAID 
Genuine German War Glasses purchased at excep- 
tionally advantageous rates of exchange and man- 
ufactured by most prominent German optical 
factories. 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m.m. 


objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary 
adjustment. Built regardless of cost according to 


strictest military standards. All glasses guaran- 
teed in perfect condition. 
Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money- 


order with guarantee of full cash refund for any 
glasses returned. 
Order your field glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
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THE NEW YEAR 
and 
we start it right 


Volume of Advertising 
JANUARY ISSUES 


Field ana Stream 
15,587 
("= 92%) 
Second Magazine 


8,096 
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PARKER GUN 


Send It in Now 


If your Parker has been 

damaged or needs attention, 

please send it in for repairs 
now, sowe can give you quick service. 
Later we'll be swamped with work and 
you may not get your gun till you don’t 
need it. Help us to help you. 

Send for Catalog 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 


28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 











cult to arrange a suitable method for sup- 
plying the compression necessary to give 
it any power and consequently, a great 
deal of force has to be exerted against 
the short leverage supplied by the barrel 
Whether this will eventually affect the 
accuracy of the arm or not, we cannot say. 
This would depend‘a great deal upon the 
material and the fitting, as well as the con- 
struction of the weapon, but it seems quite 
possible that such power against a short 
barrel might tend to impair its accuracy 
in time. 

If the pistol was supplied with a sepa- 
rate rib on the barrel to be used as a 
lever like the compression rod attached to 
the fore-end of the B. S. A. Air Rifle, it 
might be considerably safer to the accu- 
racy of the gun, and we feel that this 
would not necessarily impair the appear- 
ance of the weapon. 

One peculiar automatic pistol brought 
out had a series of ratchets on the side 
of the arm to which was attached a han- 
dle. The compression was supplied by 
winding up the pistol just as one would 
crank an automobile and to say the least, 
it is a clumsy looking arm. We would 
rather take a chance on the durability of 
the Webley than the other: British Air 
Pistol spoken of. 

The pull-off doesn’t bother me at all 
for it has a certain amount of creep, but 
it is much like the take up on a military 
rifle and one quickly becomes used to it, 
and I had no difficulty in placing the five 
or six shots fired in a group size of a 
fifty-cent piece at about ten paces, and 
I would expect to do much better with 
the weapon with a little practice. The 
pillets embedded themselves quite their 
own length into the wooden box fired at 
which I think is all that one can expect 
from a pneumatic arm of this size. 

There are several other air pistols now 
on the market of German manufacture. 
They are so large and cumbersome, how- 
ever, as hardly to become worthy of con- 
sideration as pistols. This Webley & Scott 
is decidedly in a class by itself in so far 
as any which the author has seen is con- 
cerned. 


THE 16-GAUGE AN ALL-ROUND 
SHOTGUN 


By Simon Hunter 


PERHAPS there is no perfect all-round 
shotgun, but the nearest to it is the 
16 ga. The all-round shotgun should be 
light, pleasant to shoot and have “reach- 
ing out” qualities. 

The weight of the 12 ga. and the limited 
range of the 20 ga. put these out of the 
race. Only the 16 ga. remains. Here is a 
gun that is gradually coming into its own; 
a size that is the happy medium between 
the 12 ga. and the 20 ga. Obviously, it 
will do everything you could expect of the 
20 ga.; with correct loads it equals the 
12 ga. In reaching backward to the 20 ga. 
and forward to the 12 ga. it covers the 
= effectively. What more could you 
ask? 

Most figures give the 12 ga. 5 yards 
more range than the 16 ga. In actual 
hunting I have not found this difference 
to exist. For years I shot the 12 ga. and 
the 20 ga. in doubles and pumps. My 
friends always advised against the 16 ga. 
Then I turned on them, got a high-grade 
16 ga. double with ejectors, determined to 
learn the truth of the matter. Now I’m 
strong for the 16 ga. For rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows, pheasants—all kinds of 
hunting, I take the 16 ga. and ask for 
nothing better. 

In the 20 ga. heavy loads raise the pres- 
sure rapidly, while in the 16 ga. the pres- 
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Jefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 




















Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 






|than their cost. 















16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 














eye) French 
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These are aJl we have 
left of a lot of genuine 
imported Ciampiere 
ficld glasses bought 
when the French rate 
of exchange was low- 
est. ‘“‘Champiere”’ al- 
ways guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfection. See distant 
objects as though they were near you. Won- 
derful at prize fights, ball games, boat races, 
horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. An 
ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15% inches in diameter. _ Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
Tange A good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved ‘‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,” or “‘Army Long 
Range.’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 
ful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct 
from this ad. Money back if not satisfied, 

FREE Catalog of over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Tel- 

escopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House. 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 22, Elmira, N. Y. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other-firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail, 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 




























2 U. S$. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 

Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢C. Zag 

A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 

224 East 42nd Se, New York & 
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BINOCULARS 
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sure is but little higher than the 12 
ga. loaded to the same velocity, and the 
recoil is not unpleasant. Still, I am firmly 
convinced that every shotgun should have 
a soft rubber recoil pad. It will add com- 
fort and pleasure to a day’s gunning with 
any arm having recoil. 

Perhaps the thing that has done more 
to put the 16 ga. on the map as an all- 
round shotgun is the Super-X loaded with 
progressive powder. At one jump these 
shells have put the 16 ga. in the 12 ga. 
class, making it a real arm for ducks and 
geese and without jamming the shot and 
spoiling the pattern as formerly experi- 
enced when long range loading was at- 
tempted. 

And the weight is right—6™% to 6% Ibs. 
will not tire one so quickly as the heavier 
12 ga. with practically no greater range. 

The general purpose gun is used more 
than any other. For this reason have it 
equipped with ejectors. These are of great 
value on any trip and are worth far more 
To have the fired shells 
“hop” out when the gun is opened is a 
real treat, no matter what you are hunting. 
And there is this big advantage. When 
only one shot is fired I have known the 
hunter to become excited and pick out the 
unfired shell. This cannot happen with 
the ejector gun as only the fired shells are 
thrown out. And the modern ejector is 
so well designed and strongly made that 
they give practically no trouble. 

In the double gun perhaps the best 
barrel length and boring is 30-inch barrels, 
right modified and left full choke. I use 
this combination with perfect success. If 
I were to change it would be to the 28-inch 
barrels. The shorter barrels reduce the 
weight and make the gun handle faster. 
There is not much to that long barrel stuff 
anyway—mostly theory. 

When a more open pattern is desired, 
use “brush” or “scatter” shells; but an 
extra set of barrels is better as the “brush” 
shell will not throw as uniform a pattern 
as a correctly bored barrel. But for all 
practical purposes the “bush” shells will 
do the work. In the pump gun I'd select 
the full choke. Then for hunting at close 
range use the “scatter” loads. Or, better 
still, get an extra barrel modified choke or 
improved cylinder bore. 

Two and one-half drams of black or 
bulk smokeless powder (20 grs. dense 
smokeless) and 1 ounce of shot is the 
standard load for the 16 ga., but it will 
handle anything from 3% ounce to 1% 
ounces of shot when backed by the proper 
powder charge. 

For the uplands 2% drams of powder 
and 1 ounce of No. 7% or 8 shot are very 
effective. For quail and snipe use 8’s. I 
believe that many hunters make a mistake 
by using’ too large shot. On an average I 
can get better results with No. 7 or No. 
7% than I can with 5’s or 6’s up to ducks. 
A long range load that is a favorite with 
many shooters, is 234 to 3 drams of bulk 
powder (22 to 24 grs. dense smokeless) 
and 1 ounce of No. 7 or No. 7% shot. 
However, for an out and out pheasant 
load, when the birds are flushing wild, 234 
drams of powder and an ounce of No. 6 
shot is one of the best things I can find. 
This is a good stiff load that has “reach- 
ing out” qualities, is not unpleasant to use 
and will disappoint no one if the shooter 
does his part. It is also fine for ducks, 
crows and hawks. 
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America’s Bi 
Rowboat Eneine 
Bargain _s*% 





Think of iti Only $85.00 for this standard, 
high grade, dependable outboard motor. 
That’s value! That’s saving such as you can 
only make at the World’s Largest Store! 
Fully $25.00 less than you would pay else- 
where for an engine of equal quality. 


Our Free Circular explains all about this 
wonderful bargain. Mail coupon today and 
we will send you onngeote details about the 
features that have made this motor an over- 
whelming favorite among boat owners. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users proclaim Matorgo the 
peer of them all! Our customers have proved 
that this sturdy little engine takes them there 
and gets them back; that for everyday service, 
year in, year out, the Motorgo positively cannot 
be excelled. 

The Motorgo is light, compact, easy to carry 
about, quick to attach or take down. Its mar- 
velous stamina is the result of 25 years’ me 
rience in marine engine manufacturing. he 
Motorgo contains all the features of construc- 
tion that make for easiest operation and highest 
efficiency. 

We guarantee every part of the Motorgo 
against defect. We guarantee you'll be satis- 
fied and we guarantee to save you money. Best 
of all, we'll giadly ship it on trial y 

Get the facts before you buy. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


































Shipped on 
< Days’ 





Other Motorgo Marine Mo- 
tors at sensational prices. 
Single, double and _four-cyl- 
inder, two and _ four-cycle 
motors, high grade, depend- 
able, for speed or work boats. 
Mail coupon below for prices. 
We can save you money and 
guarantee satisfactory service. 


Send Marine Engine Circular. 
Name ..cccccccccccccccccccorcccccccccccccccees 
POStOFFiCE ..-ccccccccccccccccccoveccccctcoscoecs 
Rural Route...ccccccssecesse+BOK NOweooeesses 


State ..cccccccsccccccccccccccscecssscccose. cece 


Street and No...ccccccccccccsessocs cece 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 
nearest you. 
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CUTTER’S 
PAC BOOT 


Made by Hand 


CUSTOM-BUILT 

sporting boot of the very 
highest quality. Tough—but 
flexible. Not heavy. Not 
clumsy. Just scientific hand 
workmanship and_ choice 
leathers—making a boot that 
is first of all marvelously 
comfortable—and first and 
last a bear for service! 

















A post-card 
will bring 
the complete 
story—about 
this “Pac” 
andhishusky 
brothers, the 
Cutter Sport- 
ing Boot and 
the Army 
Style Cutter 
with rubber 
sole and 
vamp. 


ADDRESS 


A. A. CUTTER CO., 


Box 10, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








B & M LOADING TOOLS, RODS, 
* e SIGHTS and Shooters’ Supplies 


Every tool and item in the B. & M. line is of newly 
developed, improved design. Shooters will find them to 
be far more desirable than any older ones used for 
similar purposes. 

DeLuxe Cleaning Rods, with full outfit of improved tips. 

More conve = do better work 
Reloading Too 

Straight oy Die and Plunger Bullet Seaters. 

Combination Lever Decappers and Reprimers. 

Combination Case Neck Sizing and Expanding Tools. 
Bullet Molds, Iron or Pure Nickel. 

For 35 improved bullets, in 25 to 45 calibers. 
Factory Cast Bullets, sized and lubricated. 

Gas Check Cups for Bullets. 

Bullet Metal. 

Bullet Lubricant 

Bullet Sizing and Lubricating dies, for presses, 
Ladles and Melting Pots. 

Soft Point Jacketed Bullets. 

Empty Cartridge Cases and Primers. 

Powder Scales, 

Bullet Pullers, for unloading war-time ammunition. 
Telescope Rifle Sights, Hunting types and Target types. 
Mounts for Scope Sights 

Every item listed can be shipped immediately from 
stock. Write for folders giving full description. 

B. & M. makes a specialty of prompt and courteous 
service and information to shooters. Write for what you 
want to know. 


BELDING & MULL, 822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Penna. 


mZiP-ZIP 
£/J} THOUSANDS »"."2";,2"* 
vas made happy 
. Y) with this wonderfal Zip-Zip shooter, 
. Something every boy wants and never 
P Lai ects tired of, Zip-Zip shooter is seientifi- 
eally and practically made: boys,ifyonu like 
hanting and outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip 
shooter with plenty of pep and force and 
learn that quick and sure aim. If your dealer 
bappens not to have them, order from ns. 
Zip-Zlp shooter complete 


85e or 8 for $1.00; send 
stamps, ooln or money | order 
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TRAP SHOOTING NOTES 
By Tracy Hammond Lewis 


VERY handsome 
reached me through the mails. It 
shows the new home which has been 
erected for trapshooters by the Amateur 


photograph has 


Trapshooting Association at Vandalia, 
Ohio. It is quite a magnificent affair and 
represents many thousands of dollars of 
shooters’ money. Through its erection 
quite a step toward the permanency of 
the A. T. A. has been accomplished. 

But there is still one more step which is 
quite as important as the obtaining of a 
home which as yet remains untaken. In 
fact, it is more important because upon 
it depends the accuracy with which the 

. T. A. interprets the wishes of the 
shooters in regard to various policies 
which it may inaugurate. And, to be 
sure, without such accuracy the A. T. A. 
cannot be expected to have a healthy 
growth. I refer to the inauguration of a 
referendum system, through which the 
view of members on various subjects thay 
be definitely obtained. 

This might take the form of a postal 
card in which shooters’ opinions on dif- 
ferent issues, enumerated thereon, are 
solicited. It might even take the longer 
form of a questionnaire. In either case 
the cost involved would not be prohibitive 
—almost negligible in view of its impor- 
tance to the future success of the A. T. A. 

Under the present conditions the officers 
of our trapshooting organization adopt 
measures and policies which they believe 
desired by the majority of the shooters. I 
do not question the sincerity of their ef- 
forts. I do question, however, their ability 
to gauge such sentiment as accurately as 
would be possible if they were to put the 
matters to vote before definite action were 
taken upon them. 

If an officer of the A. T. A. is from 
the East it goes without saying that in his 
viewpoint of different issues he is more 
than likely to see things with Eastern eyes. 
If he is from the West, the reverse will 
be the case. If the majority of his friends 
are among the top-notch shooters and he 
himself is one of the fortunately gifted 
ones, he will be influenced in matters of 
handicap and so forth in favor of the 
high gun man, and be inclined to overlook 
the rights of the mediocre shot. 

But there is no need for guesswork 
upon the many problems which beset us. 
It is not necessary for an A. T. A. officer 
to say “I think the majority of the shoot- 
ers favor this or that,” and to cast his 
vote accordingly. By direct inquiry of 
the shooters themselves he could remove 
all element of doubt and be sure that if 
any dissatisfaction should result later that 
the shooters would have only themselves 
to blame. 

Each year different questions arise, but 
they do not, as a rule, spring up suddenly, 
and it would be possible for nearly all of 
them to be submitted to the shooting 
fraternity in ample time to insure proper 
action, 

There is nothing new in this suggestion. 
It is one of the oldest practices of de- 
mocracy. And the direction of trapshoot- 
ing interests cannot be a success unless it 
adheres as closely as possible to the prin- 
ciples which have made democracy a suc- 
cess and imbued it with eternal youth. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Tue Snoottnc Eptror: 

I have a .300 calibre rifle in this model and 
am considering trading for the .250-3000 for 
this reason; I am out here for my health, and 
my doctor has advised against shooting a gun 
with much of a recoil. I have the information 
from the Savage Arms Company that the .300 


has 14 pounds (ft.) free recoil and the .250-3000 
has only 8 foot pounds, which is a decided dif- 
ference. About all the shooting that I would 
want to do with this rifle is deer, coyote, badger, 
mountain lion and perhaps a brown bear or 
whatever kind of bear that I might find here. 
Is this .250 Savage bolt action dependable for 
this game? 

What is the best type of front sight to use 
with this rifle for all-around shooting with the 
Lyman receiver sight that I expect to have 
installed on this model, rifle regardless of the 
calibre that I decide on? 


oe % 

Ans.—The recoil of the .250-3000 is consid- 

erably milder than that of the .300. After all, 
neither of them is a serious offender in this re- 
spect and, if you are in sufficiently good health 
to go hunting for such game as you mention, I 
feel that you have no reason to worry about the 
free recoil of the rifle which you’ now own. In 
other words, if you can tramp around in the 
woods for deer, coyote and mountain lion, you 
certainly are strong enough to shoot a rifle with 
a 14-lb. free recoil. 
.250-3000 is all right for vermin, deer 
and mountain lion, but it is a little too light for 
bear. On the other hand, you are not apt to 
strike a big bear of any kind in Arizona, but 
then you would not want to get a shot and fail 
because the rifle is too light. I would suggest your 
using the Lyman Receiver Peep Sight, by all 
mo and a Sheard gold bead or ivory front 
sight. 


HATHAWAY 


SuootinG Eprtor. 


A .22 RELINED 


Gun Eprtor Fretp anp STREAM: 

Please give me your opinion on a question 
or two, to wit: I can get two singleshot .22 
R. F. rifles, and cheap, but both will have to be 
relined or new barrels. One is an old model 
Ballard, 28-inch barrel; the other is a model 87 
Winchester, or it used to be listed as .22 musket. 
28-inch barrel. Now which one would give the 
most satisfaction, do you think? I have owned 
the Winchester single shot, but never a Ballard, 
and I understand the Winchester company has 
quit making the S. S. any more. Is this correct? 

Now is relining a rifle satisfactory in every 
= or not? 

Iso, could one get one of these rifles relined 


and chambered for the .22 Winchester .22 
center-fire, or not? If so, would it be satis- 
factory? 


I owned a .22 center-fire years ago, but could 
not get anything but black powder to use, and 
it fouled awful, but shot excellently for about 
five shots, then one had to clean. How is this 
cartridge using smokeless? What do you think 
of the .22 W. R. F.? Do you find much dif- 
ference between it and the .22 long rifle? 

I never could find much in regard to target 
shooting, but always thought the .22 W. R. F. 
the best killer on small game. But somehow I 
like it the best—the .22 | ae 2 

These guns are in perfect “condition outside. 
After being relined, about what would each be 
wort 

I want this gun for a general, all- around gun, 
as I am getting rid of all I have—seven in all— 
and wish one .22 and one hand gun, no more. 

Now, another thing. I have used and owned 
revolvers for thirty years, and am going to 
get one soon again and, having read so much 
about the .32-20 and .44 special, have about 
decided to get one if they are as good for tar- 
get shooting as all say. have never owned 
oo of them, so cannot say, and know only 
what I have read of them. Yas the .44 muc 
more recoil than the .38 special? 

Now which would you prefer? 

One more, then I quit. 

What kind of a target cartridge is the .44 old 
model Colt and .45 Webley? Are they any good 
or not? 

James A. McIntyre. 


Ans.—If you want to go to the trouble of 
buying either of the worn-out .22s you speak of, 
and having them relined, I would by all means 
suggest your taking the Ballard. It is worth a 
great deal more than the Winchester musket. 

The Winchester company has given up mak- 
ing their single-shot rifle, though it is still pro- 
curable, as they have some left. 

The ‘relining of a rifle, if properly done, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Either of the guns could be relined for the 
-22 Winchester center-fire cartridge, but it would 
be silly to do so. It is not a satisfactory cart- 
ridge and not nearly so accurate as the Long 
Rifle, and a great deal more expensive to use. 

The .22 W. R. F. is superior to the Long 
Rifle for small game shooting, as it has greater 
killing power, but it is not as accurate nor has it 
the range. It cannot be depended upon over 
75 or 80 yards, whereas the Long Rifle is good 
for 200. 

The Ballard rifle, after it is relined, would 
probably be worth about $50 if, as you say, it is 
in first-class shape. The W inchester would not 
be worth as much. Ballard guns are in great 
demand among target shooters. 

The .44 Special has a heavy recoil, much more 
than the .38 Special, but it is not nearly as 
severe as the .44-40. I would prefer the .38 
Special as an all-around gun, mainly for target 
shooting. The .45 Webley is not a good target 
cartridge, nor is the .44-40. The three best 
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pistol cartridges for target shooting are, namely, 
the .22 Long, .38 Special and the .44 Special. 
Suootine Epiror. 


CARTRIDGE DOPE 
SuoctinG Eptror: 

I hate to bother you with what may seem to 
you foolish questions, but, as I am very much 
in the dark on the subject, I would be greatly 
obliged if you would straighten me out. 

First of all, I have always understood that 
in designating a cartridge, say a .30-30, the 
first .30 stands for the calibre and the latter 30 
for the grains of powder. 

On looking through a Sears-Roebuck catalogue, 
I happened to see the listings of various car- 
tridges, and under them was the .30-30, .25-35, 
.32-40 and others. In the column headed “Grs, 
of powder,” to the .30-30 was assigned 23; to 
the .25-35, 19 and to the 32-40, 24. How can 
this be? 

I have heard that loads are divided into three 
classes: Standard, Gallery and High Speed. May 
all cartridges be obtained with these: different 
loads? How is it that the Savage .300, which 
possesses the same ballistics as the .30-06, has a 
much shorter shell case? If it is because they 
use a superior powder, requiring less to give 
the same ballistics, why do they advertise a 
.30-30 when it should be a .30-and whatever 
grains of powder is in it, or, in other words, the 
number of grains of their powder used to ob- 
tain the same ballistics of 30 grs. of ordinary 
powder? From comparing catalogues, I notice 
that Savage ballistics are superior to Winchester. 
Is this because they manufacture Hi-Speed am- 
munition ? 

What are the ballistics of the Western .22 
L. R. “Marksman” and “High Velocity’ 30.06 
May a cartridge of the same calibre, made by any 
concern, be shot in a rifle made by any concern 
for that calibre of bullet? 

Oscar WILLIAMS. 


Ans.—Your idea regarding the numerals desig- 


nating the average cartridge is correct. Take 
the .30-30. It is really the .30-30-170; the 
first 30 applying to the diameter of the bullet, 
the second 30 to the grains of powder originally 
used, the 170 to the weight of the bullet. In 
the same way we speak of the .45-70-500 Gov- 
ernment cartridge, or the Krag cartridge, which 
is .30-40-220. 

However, powders have been greatly im- 
proved. New powders have fast been adopted 
since the gun was originally brought out, and 
many of the cartridges so designated were orig- 
inally loaded with black powder and now with 
smokeless. Consequently, the second set of 

umerals is no longer an‘ indication of what 
the components amount to. 

All cartridges cannot be secured in reduced 
loads for gallery work, high-speed cartridges and 
standard cartridges, but a great many of the 
popular ones can. For instance, the .30-30 was 
first brought out for the .30-30-170 at 2000 ft. 
muzzle velocity. A year ago the Remington 
Company brought out a new cartridge for it 
loaded with a 110-grain bullet at 2550 velocity. 
It subsequently brought out an express load 
using a 165-grain bullet at about 2200 velocity. 

The Savage .300 only possesses the same bal- 
listics as the .30-06 when the 150-grain bullet 
is used. In other words, since the Springfield 
cartridge was standardized improved powders 
have been made whereby the same velocity can 
be obtained with the same weight of bullet in a 
shorter case. 

Savage brought out their bolt action rifle 
originally for the .250-3000 cartridge, and they 

made the action so short that it could not ac- 
commodate a cartridge as long as the .30-06. 
Consequently, they were unable to build the gun 
for a more powerful cartridge than the original 
one until the new powders were produced. We 
can use a 180-grain bullet in the Springfield, 
using the new, more powerful powders, and get 
2700 velocity, and we can use the 150- -grain bul- 
let which they use in their .300 Savage, without 
increased powder and with no increase in pres- 
sure, and get 3000 ft. velocity, which makes the 
gun a great deal more deadly than the Savage 
.300 is, but it does compare with the standard 


Government cartridge in power, and is an ex- 


cellent load. 

Any of the standard cartridges can be fired 
from a rifle of any of the standard concerns. In 
other words, a Winchester will shoot equally 
well with Western, Peters or U. M. C. ammu- 
nition, though they may vary considerably in 
velocity and penetration. Some companies pro- 
duce superior loads of one calibre, while others 
excel with different cartridges. 

The .22 Long Rifle cartridge produced by the 
Western Cartridge Company is loaded to a 
velocity of 1100 ft. at the muzzle. The 180- 
grain .30-06 gives 2720 m. v. 

Suoottnc Epttor. 


A 20 FOR QUAIL 

Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

want a 20-gauge double, and am _ planning 
to order one bored modified and full 28-inch 
barrels to shoot 1 oz. No. 9 soft shot. Will you 
lease write me if you think this a good speci- 
cation and if recoil will be too much with that 
load in a six-pound gun? Thanking you for 
your courtesy, I am 


R. F. Hii, Jr. 





Westley Richards 
Trap Guns 





Model C1 





B1 $375.00 


Only a good gun can give you a true realization 
of your own ability. It is the connecting link be- 
tween a trailer and a winner. The Westley Rich- 
ards has every requisite of the perfect trap gun— 
design—balance—workmanship—exceptional shoot- 
ing quality. One of these guns will improve any- 
one’s shooting, make a good shot a better one, and 
can always be depended on to supply the needed 
one or two birds to win. 





There is no other gun like a Westley Richards. 
For full information write 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKER OF 
CHAMPIONS 





C1 $550.00 


Leon H. Davis, Boston, had his Westley 
Richards less than a month when he began 
to win championships, winning five, one 
right after another 

Boston Athletic Assn... .......seeeeee 
Massachusetts State .......2--++e0008 
BEUUNO BORNE on ccdrcsccrcvessese " 
HOD TGS occ ccccccecccccecs ° 
National Amateur ........2¢5 sc ceceees 
$1000.00 could not buy it now, 


A few used guns at low prices. 
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HUNTING 
FISHING 
CAMPING 











when you have the right tools 
HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 

fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 


vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 


This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
own gun and rifle experts. 
$3.75; Shot Gun set $4.00. 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. 
goes with each set. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 





Cleaning is a real joy 


every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
this attractive Japanned metal box. 


Prices: Rifle set 
Combination Gun 

The VL&D Guarantee 
Sold direct. 


F.-H.SCHAUFFLER . Presiden(y 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorx. City 


Dept. B 














King’s Rifleite 
Shooting 
Glasses 


Already used 

and endorsed by 
Capt. E. C. Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut.-Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
the RIFLEITE will improve your vision and_ shooting, 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped ‘‘King.’” Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 


Dept. F Cleveland, Ohio 

























Removes po- 
tassium chloride (salt) deposited in the bore by 


Makes gun-cleaning easy and sure. 


Prevents rust, pre- 


firing, which defies “‘gun oils’’. 
Send 10c 


serves shooting and resale value. 
stamp for sample. 

For the working parts use Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil. Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning, 
2310 N. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Shoots short, long and long 
rifle cartridges interchange- 
ably. 





performance—the 


Yours for 
world’s outstanding .22 caliber 
rifle, the Marlin Model 39. 


Marlin Rifles and Shotguns are 
the wonder guns the world over 
Write for latest 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 95 





aE IE, Oe 


Marlin 





due to 50 years of leadership in 
barrel boring. 


There is a _ better shooting 
smoke-stick for you in the great 
Marlin line. Ask your Dealer. 

Pocket Catalog 
Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Utility Cushion 
Is adaptable to a multitude of uses. So 
shaped, it can be bent to fit any seat or 
placetosit.Onwater, being equippedwith 
a it is also a perfect life preserver. 
No family boat should be without them. 


Sgt 





Shows how utility Makes seat and 
cushion fits in _ back for row boat, 
bottom of canoe. canoe or launch. 





Torpedo and Neptune Floats 
Safely floats full grown person. Fastens 
securely. Beginners learn to swim in an after- ; " . 
noon. No interference with swimming action. Brings joy to aching bones on the 








Sitting or Kneeling 
Reclining or Sleeping 
Airubber Products 
add untold comfort to 
those who work or 
play outdoors. 


Restesy Mattress 


Makes outdoor life safe from damp- 
ness and insures restful comfortable 
sleep for campers, prospectors, tour- 
ists, canoeists or yachtsmen. Made 
in units—light, easy to transport, 
durable and convenient. 

Prices very reasonable. 


Sleepesy Pillow 
Replace the hot, stuffy feather pil- 
low with one that will be cool and 
restful the whole night through. 











Sitesy Cushion 





bleachers or the hard office chair. 

Ideal for fishing, hunting, or yacht- 
ing. Stick it in your pocket—take it any- 
where. Keeps one high and dry above 
the rain-wet or cold seat. 


BERR 
AER cts 

are all made by a patented process. Hy- 
draulic pressure of 50 tons with one heat- 
ing operation permanently vulcanizes (not 
cements) every joint and at the same 
time cures and securely fastens the rub- 
ber to the strong jean, sateen or corduroy 
fabric. All goods fully guaranteed as to 
excellence and satisfaction. 


Write today for interesting catalog 
and name of nearest dealer. 


The Airubber 
Corporation 


508 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Ans.—The 20-gauge modified and full is an 
excellent all-round upland gun. I think for par- 
tridge shooting in Virginia you might find it a 
little bit too close a shooter. You can afford 
to have the right barrel more openly bored when 
using a full ounce of shot. Why not have the 
right barrel made to shoot a pattern of 50 per 
cent rather than 60 per cent, which will be an 
advantage for bird shooting? You will not feel 
the recoil at all when using a six-pound twenty 
with a full-ounce load. 

I would by all means have the gun with 28 
inch barrels and about 6 lbs. in weight. 


Suootine Epitor, 


Dear CapTaIn CurtTIs:— 


Here again for your valuable advice as a 
hunting criterion and a man of good judgment. 
I am contemplating a hunting trip in old Mexico 
over the mountains of Coahuila where we will 
meet mostly with black bear and black tail 
deer. My favorite rig for the last three years 
—ever since I read an article by you in Fietp 
AND STREAM on the Mannlicher-Shonauer rifle 
is one of these guns, 6.5.m. m. cal., and although 
I know that such caliber is a little too light 
for the purpose, nevertheless I cannot stand the 
recoil of any gun heavier than this in the bolt- 
action system which I prefer to any other. 

My rifle is only an 18-inch barrel gun and I 
want you to tell me if it will be better to have 
a 22-inch barrel instead. I do not mean to say 
that I think a 22-inch has more reach than an 
18-inch from the game range point of view, 
which is always in the neighborhood of 150 to 
200 yards at the most with a very few excep- 
tions. Now what I want to know is, if a 22-inch 
barrel will improve my aim by steadying my 
hand more on account of weight. I always knew 
that my gun is a little too short with its 18-inch 
harrel—Now if I get a new rifle, for which I 
have already written to Mr. William Krippner, 
which would you advise me to buy, the full stock 
Mannlicher-Shonauer or the half-stock? They tell 
me there is a take-down model which is very pretty 
but Mr. Krippner told me some time ago that 
they get loose. I am disposing of all my rifles 
and shotguns, 17 in number, some imported, some 
domestic, and my intentions are to keep only 
a few, those that I can use while hunting. For 
this very reason I want to have a nice Mann- 
licher-Schonauer 6.5 mm rifle with all the ad- 
vantages I am able to buy. Mr. Krippner 
speaks to me of a Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle 
with raised matted rib, anti-rust-proof barrel and 
a beautiful Circassian walnut stock. Still Captain 
Crossman criticizes the raised matted rib. on ac- 
count of heat waves, very unfavorably from the 
hunting point of view. However, I do not 
think that such a pretty finishing touch. if you 
let me call it such, affects to any degree shooting 
in the field. 

All the advice you can give will be not only 
gladly received, but will be followed. 


R. Fernanpez, M. D. 


Ans.—I cannot agree with you that your rifle 
is not powerful enough for Coahuila shooting. 
The 6.5 Mannlicher is really powerful enough 
for any game on the American continent, in the 
hands of a first-class shot. Though I would 
prefer a .30-06 for moose, grizzly and Alaskan 
brown bear, your rifle is amply large for black 
bear, blacktail deer, etc., and its 18-inch barrel 
is ideal for saddle work or mountain work, such 
as yours will be. There would be very little 
advantage in a 22-inch barrel. You would. of 
course, secure about 100 ft. per second higher 
velocity with a few pounds more energy, but 
the advantage would lie on the side of the short 
gun. 

You are not liable to do anything over 300 
yards; most of your shots will be under 150. 
Of course, the 22-inch barrel might steady you 
a little bit, but it wouldn’t amount to a great 
deal in the case of the Mannlicher, as the gun 
in every instance is a light one. However, 
Krippner could certé ainly supply you with a new 
Mannlicher with a 22-in. barrel, and they are a 
beautiful weapon. If I had two Mannlichers, 
would like to possess an 18-inch and a 22 or 
24-inch one. If Mr. Krippner advises you not 
to take the take-down model, he knows what he 
is talking about, and I would stick to it. Per- 
sonally, I like the looks of the full stock barrel. 
It is one of the greatest charms in the Mann- 
licher rifle, to me. I bought one of the finest 
9.5s which Mr. Krippner ever imported for one 
of my personal friends, with 24-inch barrel, 
stocked to the muzzle, and then the boob cut 
6 inches off the forearm. He thinks it is beauti- 
ful but I cannot help thinking he ruined the gun 
insofar as looks are concerned. 

Crossman was correct in criticizing the raised 
matted rib on a target rifle or on a heavy hunt- 
ing rifle. There is no advantage in it there, but 
as you feel that your present rifle is a little too 
light and that a heavier one would promote 
steadiness, I would say by all means get one of 
Krippner’s De Luxe Mannlichers in place of 
the 22-inch barrel with raised rib. You would 
then have the weight forward, which would 
make the gun superior in your hands, yet 
would not be uncomfortably heavy to carry. 


Suootinc Epitor. 
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Standard of Spanish Army 


$775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, 
weapon, 

Bosems before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about '/2 on these fine 





standard 
brand-new 


» Zshot ASTRA, C.0.Q. Automatic. 
7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 

9.95 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA, triple safety. 

10.95 32 cal., 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine, 


$16.95 “The Plainsman” Revolver 









32-20 and 38 long cali- 
bre; except for difference 
n calibre, the same gun 
in weight, size and appear- 
epee. A regular he-gun, best 

ued steel, fully guaranteed, 
use standard ‘tevelver ammunition. Only 
16 


Write for firearms catalogue. We guare 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. 
mo money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Money cheerfully” refunded if not fully 

ACT W to get these SPECIAL LOW 


satisfied. 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY, 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 72 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SUNDA 















The 
Shotgun 


The 21st 
Century 
gun. Hasa 
balance and 
feelin the 
hands that 
no other 
gun can ap- 
proach. Built 
by yy 
Funk in Suhl, 
master gun 
makers for 90 years. 
Moderately priced, 


Send for catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38F South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 














Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 


relief, 
pads. 


It has no obnoxious springs or 
Automatic Air Cushions bind 
—_ —_ a the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durale. Chea 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Beware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing por- 
trait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Appliance. None other genuine. Full informa- 
tion and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 163A, State St. Marshall, Mich. 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 


Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Biuing Co. 
Dept. FS2 BRADFORD, PA. 








NEW METHOD | 


GUN BLUE 


MAES 9:5 gous Unt 


~~ 
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WHEN THE BIRDS WERE IN 
THE BUSH 


By Horace Lytle 
(Continued from page Ir) 


pointers they used to have. But likewise, 
they was some o’ those old-timers, like 
Sioux or ol’ Mohawk II, what could not 
be beaten by any o’ the short hairs, good 
as they be.” 

“What d’you know, lad, bout such as 
Sioux or Mohawk?” the Colonel inter- 
rupted him to ask. 

“Heard tell of ’em, ” the boy answered 
quickly, “an’ read ‘bout ’em all.” He 
waited in respectful silence for the 
Colonel to make further comment or ask 
another question. But the Colonel was 
deep in thought, and finally the boy con- 
tinued, as he had his most particular 
points still to discuss. 

“You see, Colonel,” he said, “they’s such 
a difference ’tween a pointer an’ a setter 
you can’t handle ’em along the same 
lines. The pointers are mostly bold an’ 
hard-headed by nature. So the handlers 
just take ’em out an’ let ’em run, an’ 
get bird-wise, an’ satisfy their huntin’ 
to the limit runnin’ anything they see. 
Then it takes only a few days to throw 
’em with a check-cord an’ steady ’em 
down on game. They just about break 
theirselves—an’ it’s pie for the handlers. 
Yes, pointers is sure easier to break than 
setters, an’ that’s a fact. That’s what 
helps to keep ’em popular with the 
handlers.” 


“ROY, you’ve said a mouthful sure’s 
you're a foot high!” said the Colo- 
nel, as he was reminded of the handlers of 
old. “And now, young man,” he urged 
Bobby to continue, “you’ve hit the nail 
on the head so far as the pointers is 
concerned. Tell me, what do you think 
*bout the handlin’ of a setter? An’ if a 
pointer is so much easier to break, why 
is a setter worth botherin’ with at all? 
Maybe they ain’t. Tell me what you 
think ’bout that, if it ain’t too late for 
you.” 

“You bet, setters are worth botherin’ 
with, Colonel!” the boy exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. “They’re faster, when you 
get a good one, an’ they’re smarter, an’ 
kinder, an’ more patient an’ careful in 
handlin’ their game. A _ setter’s more 
anxious to do right to please you. A 
pointer makes a good job of his work 
*cause he likes it, an’ that’s always his 
chief incentive; but a setter tries hardest 
’cause he wants to do right for the 
sake of his master, though he loves to 
hunt too. 


ol HE thing ’bout trainin’ a setter is to 
win his love an’ confidence so he’ll 
want to do what you want him to do. 
Make a pal of him, an’ it won’t be hard to 
make him understand things. It’ll all come 
sorta natural like. Then you’ve got to 
encourage him an’ make him want to 
go out wide an’ independent. With a 
pointer it’s a case of holdin’ him down 
an’ stoppin’ him up—if you want him 
for a shootin’ dog. 

“Course for the trials it’s different. 
You’ve got to win a setter with kindness. 
There’s no other way, an’ not ruin him. 
You can be rougher with a pointer—if 
it’s ever any good to be rough with any 


dog. I’ve a notion it’s mighty seldom any 
good, anyhow.” 

The boy suddenly seemed _ self-con- 
scious, and stopped abruptly. But he 


had evidently said enough. 
(To be concluded) 








“It suits me, 


and I’m hard 


to please!” 


Some smokers are apparently easy to 
please and easy to suit in their pipe tobacco. 
There are plenty of brands for them. 

Edgeworth is made to suit the hard-to- 
please smoker—in fact, for those who 
might call themselves connoisseurs, if pipe- 
smokers ever did apply so high-sounding a 
term to themselves. 

Mr. Burrow, while modestly regretting 
his avowed lack of equipment as a testi- 
monial writer, speaks volumes. in one 
trenchant sentence. 

Here is his letter: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen, and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I'd dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I’m 
hard to please! 

This—after many unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to suit my sensitive palate. My 
records of purchase will bear me out that 
it satisfies me, and I’d go a long way for 
Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Burrow. 


Edgeworth in a way is similar to the 
kind of men you form decided opinions 
of—perhaps favorable, perhaps unfavor- 
able. But the point is, 
the very character of 
such men forces you to 
a definite opinion, one 
way or the other. 

Edgeworth is pretty 
much that kind of to- 
bacco—smokers either 
like it immensely or 
not at all. 

Let us send 
you free samples 
of Edgeworth so 
that you may 
put it to the pipe 
test. If you like 
the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. Write your name and 
address to Larus & Brother Company, 
18B South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy 
in-between sizes. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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This Department is the Fisherman’s Own Department for the discussion of everything in connection with fresh and salt water fishing. New 


methods of fishing, kinks or tips valuable to other fishermen will be welcomed for publication in this Department. 
when accompanied with a stamped addressed envelope. 


WINNERS OF THE 1924 FISHING 
CONTEST 


ITH this will be found the names 
of the prize winners in most of the 
classes of FieLp AND StREAM’sS Great Na- 
tional 1924 Fishing Contest. Also the 
weights of the winning fish are stated 
with the tackle employed by the success- 
ful anglers. As soon as possible the names 
of the winners in the Steelhead Trout 
Division and in the Intermediate and 
Southern Divisions, large-mouth black 
bass will be published. The Tarpon Class 
is open for fish taken up to March 1, 1925. 
It is an interesting fact that the brook 
trout which takes the first prize for its 
class was caught in Montana in a lake 
in which eastern brook trout were planted. 
It will be noted that the fish was a mag- 
nificent one. Here is another example of 
the success in introducing game fish into 
waters where such fish are not naturally 
found. 


NCE again anglers all! Lift your 

hats! In Fretp anv StrEAm’s Fishing 
Contest the world’s. record is again 
broken. Look in the Weakfish Class and 
you will see a wonderful weakfish which 
weighs 16 Ibs. 8 oz. and was taken by Mr. 
John P. Wolfe. The previous world’s 
record for this class of fish taken with 
rod and reel was 14 lbs. 5 oz. In the 
past it has not been infrequent for a 
Firtp AND StrREAM Fishing Contest to 
break a world’s record with the weight 
of a winning fish. This happened in last 
year’s contest with a large-mouth black 
bass which weighed the astonishing weight 
of 20 lbs. 2 oz. 

In these columns we have frequently 
urged anglers to enter in the contests any 
fish which seemed a good one. Look in 
the Rainbow Trout Class, Eastern Divi- 
sion! You will find that a rainbow trout 
which weighed only three pounds took a 
prize. The only safe plan is for the 
angler to enter every fish in the contest 
which is a good one for the locality where 
caught. 

FIELD AND STREAM presents its con- 
gratulations to the prize winners whose 
names are here given and to the winners 
in the Brown Trout and Lake Trout 
Classes whose names were given in the 
January issue of the magazine. 


Brook Trout 
First Prize—C. R. Schmidt; 
Weight—6 Ibs. 14 oz.; 
Where Caught—Island Lake, Montana; 
Rod—Pretzhoff ; 
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Reel—Meisselbach ; 
Line—Kingfisher ; 
Lure or Bait—Cow Dung Fly No. 6. 


Second Prize—Mrs. Carrie G. Stevens; 
Weight—6 lbs. 13 oz.; 

Where Caught—Upper Dam, Maine; 
Rod—Thomas ; 

Reel—Hardy ; 

Line—Ideal ; 

Lure or Bait—Homemade Fly. 


Third Prize—Louis J. Wurth; 
Weight—6 Ibs. 11 0z.; 

Where Caught—Upper Dam, Maine; 
Rod—Split Bamboo; 

Reel—Wanita ; 

Line—Enameled Silk; 

Lure or Bait—Professor Fly. 


Fourth Prize—Lou P. Bristol; 
Weight—6 Ibs. 10 oz.; 

Where Caught—Upper Dam, Maine; 
Rod—Cross ; 

Reel—English ; 

Line—Halford; 

Lure or Bait—Homemade Bucktail Fly. 


Rainbow Trout (Eastern Division) 
First Prize—A. S. Painter; 
Weight—10 Ibs. 4 0z.; 

Where Caught—Cedar River, Mich.; 
Rod—Bristol ; 

Reel—Martin; 

Line—Otselic ; 

Lure or Bait—Tuttle’s Trout Bug. 


’ Second Prize—L. R. Brown; 


Weight—7 Ibs. 15 oz.; 

Where Caught—Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 
Rod—Shakespeare; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—Kingfisher ; 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail Fly, No. 8 Hook. 


Third Prize—A. H. Russell; 
Weight—5 Ibs. 1 0z.; 

Where Caught—Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 
Rod—Allcock Ideal; 

Reel—Allcock ; 

Line—Vom Hofe; 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail Fly No. 10 


Fourth Prize—Fred H. Blood; 
Weight—3 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Doeville, Tenn.; 
Rod—Split Bamboo; 

Reel—Martin Automatic; 
Line—Kingfisher ; 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Gray Hackle Fly. 


Rainbow Trout (Western Division) 


First Prize—George Carr; 

Weight—16 Ibs. 7 oz.; 

Where Caught—Madison River, Mon- 
tana; 


Questions will be answered 


Rod—Shakespeare ; 
Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—Special Silk; : 

Lure or Bait—Grizzly King Fly. 


Second Prize—L. L. Burger; 

Weight—11 Ibs. ; 

Where Caught—Williamson River, Ore- 
gon ; 

Rod—Bamboo ; 

Reel—Winchester ; 

Line—Enamel ; 

Lure or Bait—No. 8 Junglecock Fly. 


Third Prize—Tom Sabin; 

Weight—10 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Almanor, Calif.; 
Rod—Montague ; 

Reel—Meisselbach ; 

Line—Optimo; 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Fly. 


Fourth Prize—Kenneth McLeod; 

Weight—9 Ibs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Deer Creek, Wash. 

Rod—Meadowbrook ; 

Reel—Meisselbach ; 

Line—Rainbow ; 

Lure—No. 6 Dry Gray Hackle Fly. 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 


First Prize—W. Prince; 

Weight—8 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Hayden Lake, Idaho; 
Rod—Montague ; 

Reel—Meisselbach ; 

Line—Old Drop; 

Lure or Bait—Chub Creek Minnow. 


Second Prize—Carl E. Nelson; 
Weight—7 lbs. 15 oz.; 

Where Caught—Magician Lake, Mich. 
Rod—Bristol ; 

Reel—Talbot ; 

Line—Millikan ; 

Lure or Bait—4-inch Shiner. 

Third Prize—R. A. Lemcool; 
Weight—7 Ibs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught, Cedars Lake, Mich. 
Rod—Kalamazoo ; 

Reel—Blue Grass; 

Line—Invincible ; 

Lure or Bait—Stump Dodger. 
Fourth Prize—C. F. Pascoe; 
Weight—7 Ibs. 2 0z.; 

Where Caught—Brome Lake, Quebec; 
Rod—Hardy ; 

Reel—Meek ; 

Line—Kingfisher ; 

Lure or Bait—Heddon’s Game Getter. 
Large Mouth Black Bass (Northern 
Division) 

First Prize—Thomas Sindler ; 
(Continued on page 56) 
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This es of Fine 
Fishing Tackle—Free 


It is a veritable treasure house of valuable information about Fine 
Fishing Tackle with beautiful illustrations of the many varieties and 
patterns of artificial flies, bugs and baits—all in their natural colors. 
The complete line of Shakespeare Level Winding Reels, Automatic 
Reels, Ideal Split Bamboo Rods, Super-Silk Lines is shown with 
their new low prices. 


You should have this book ; it’s free and will save you money. 
Send for your copy now. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


417 Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 













Qereis RODS 




















‘lke Walton’ 


e RE the pavement ends” 

is where Russell’s “Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a _—_— that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. - Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “never rip” seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 
of bad ae Flexible soles of wear- 
Beating Sap ie Pac leather give four lay 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army i 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B.C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 
If he can not, write for our catalog, 
select the style and size you want an 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN Co, 
916 Wisconsin St. BERLIN, WIS. 























why aA 
can be attracted to the lakes, rivers, 7 
“mp, ponds near you, if you plant their “% 
“ey, tavorite foods —Wild Rice, Wild Cel- Po 
to. etc. 28 years of practical ex- 
f= "My, perience. Plenty of Rice for 


“Up, itamediate delivery. Liberal 
—_—- 














Uy, 
discount on orders received NOW. 
wr “ny Write today for free planting information. 
a, ante TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
282 D. Bik., Oshk: is. 
MATTUT UNH AeRT yey 


YEW LONGBOWS 


recommended by Dr. Saxton T. Pope of San 
Francisco. Only of highest quality, made from 
genuine air-seasoned mountain yew. Fifty pound 
six foot bow, $25.00. Ladies bow, $20.00. Boy 
Scout bows, $10.00 and $15.00. Special bows to 
order. Hunting arrows, $15.00 per doz. All tackle 


guaranteed, 
c. H. STYLES 
52 Hernandez Ave. Los Gatos. Cal. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 
Built Strictly to Your Measure 


Tough, strong, waterproof— 
Solid comfort. All styles—all weights. 
For Sportsmen, Hikers, Eng-neers etc 
Send for Catalog 
OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 
714 West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(Large-Mouth Black Bass, No. Div. 
Continued ) 


(Continued from page 54) 
Weight—9 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Where Caught—Artist Lake, L. I.; 
Rod—4™% oz. 
Reel—Neptune ; 
Line—Silk ; 
Lure or Bait—South Bend Oreno. 


Second Prize—D. E. McKellar; 

Weight—9 lbs. 34 oz. 

Where Caught—Pine Island Lake, 
Mich. ; 

Rod—Heddon ; 

Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—Invincible ; 

Lure or Bait—Wilson Wobbler. 


Third Prize—W. R. Kaser; 

Weight—8 lbs. 9 oz.; 

Where Caught—Cullaby Lake, Oregon; 

Rod—Heddon ; 

Reel—Meisselbach ; 

Line—Japanese Silk; 

Lure or Bait—Heddon’s Dowagiac No. 
6009D. 


Fourth Prize—F. J. Fleming; 
Weight—8 Ibs. 8 oz.; 

Where Caught—Mendota, Calif. 
Rod—Bristol ; 
Reel—Shakespeare ; 
Line—Kingfisher ; 

Lure or Bait—Tad Polly. 


Muscallonge 
First Prize—Edward J. Swehla; 
Weight—48 Ibs. ; 
Where Caught—High Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Heddon ; 
Reel—South Bend; 
Line—Shakespeare ; 
Lure or Bait—Musk Oreno. 


Second Prize—E. D. Calvert; 

Weight—43 Ibs. 4 oz.: 

Where Caught—Lake o’ the Woods, 
Ont. ; 

Rod—Abbey and Imbrie; 

Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—Black Oreno; 

Lure or Bait—No. 8 Skinner. 


Third Prize—Orville Small; 
Weight—42 lbs. 1 oz.; 

Where Caught—Long Lake, Wis.; 
Rod—Bristol ; 

Reel—Heddon ; 

Line—Kingfisher ; 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Spoon. 


Fourth Prize—J. P. Walrod; 

Weight—41 Ibs. ; 

Where Caught—St. Lawrence River, 
maitat 

Rod—Bristol ; 

Reel—Hendryx; 

Line—Linen ; 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Game Fisher No. 
5502. 


Great Northern Pike 
First Prize—Wm. Diedrich; 
Weight—28 Ibs. 8 oz.; 
Where Caught—Riley’s Lake, Wis. ; 
Rod—Montague ; 
Reel—Tripart ; 
Line—Spirit Lake; 
Lure or Bait—Shannon Spinner. 


Second Prize—Frank Wetterling ; 
Weight—27 Ibs. 12 oz.; 

Where Caught—Basswood Lake, Can. 
Rod—Bamboo ; 

Reel—South Bend; 

Line—Conway ; 


Lure or Bait—Red Ibis Fly. 


Third Prize—Raymond Holliday ; 
Weight—25 Ibs. 4 0z.; 
Where Caught—Oscalaneo, Quebec; 


Rod—Horton; 

Reel—Kiffe ; 

Line—Japan Silk; 

Lure or Bait—Buell Spoon. 


Fourth Prize—Lawrence Berg; 
Weight—24 Ibs. 8 oz. ; 

Where Caught—Lake Kegonsa, Wis. 
Rod—Home-made; 
Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—Invincible ; 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Wall Eyed Pike 


First Prize—Mrs. Scout Younger; 
Weight—13 Ibs. 2 oz.; 

Where Caught—Rest Lake, Wis.; 
Rod—Heddon; 

Reel—Meek ; 

Line—South Bend; 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike Oreno. 


Second Prize—Mrs. M. C. Browning; 
Weight—12 lbs. 14 oz.; 

Where Caught—Star Lake, Wis.; 
Rod—Bristol ; 

Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—South Bend; 

Lure or Bait—Shakespeare Spinner. 


Third Prize—Mrs. T. W. Murphy; 

Weight—12 Ibs. 12 oz.; 

Where Caught—Pickerel Lake, South 
Dakota ; 

Rod—Gephart; 

Reel—Tripart; 

Line—Invincible ; 

Lure or Bait—June Bug Spinner and 
Frog. 


Fourth Prize—Philip Leas; 

Weight—12 Ibs.; 

Where Caught—Lake Washington, 
Minn.; 

Rod—Heddon; 

Reel—Meek; 

Line—I nvincible ; 

Lure or Bait—Hildebrand No. 2 Twin 
Spinner. 


Bluefish 


First Prize—Thos. B. Penton; 
Weight—17 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Beach Haven, N. J.: 
Rod—Landman; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—Taconic ; 

Lure or Bait—Bunker. 


Second Prize—Howard B. Alexander; 

Weight—14 Ibs. 2 oz.; 

Where Caught—Long Branch, N. J.: 

Rod—Abbey & Imbrie; 

Reel—Abercrombie and Fitch; 

Line—Ashaway ; 

Lure or Bait—South Bend “King 
Oreno” Plug. 


Third Prize—George W. Peek, Jr.; 
Weight—13 lbs. 4 oz.; 

Where Caught—Manasquan, N. J.; 
Rod—Degama; 

Reel—Meisselbach ; 

Line—No. 18 Saxon; 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Weakfish 


First Prize—John P. Wolf; 
Weight—16 lbs. 8 oz.; 

Where Caught—Fire Island Inlet, L. 1.; 
Rod—Vom Hofe; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—Vom Hofe; 

Lure or Bait—Blood Worm. 


Second Prize—Capt. I. G. Newlin; 
Weight—13 Ibs. 4 oz.; 

Where Caught—Corson’s Inlet, N. J.; 
Rod—Bamboo; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—18 Thread; 

Lure or Bait—Bunker. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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(Weakfish—Continued ) 
Third Prize—J. Halleran; 
Weight—12 Ibs. 12 oz.; 
Where Caught—Stone Harbor, N. J.; 
Rod—Bethabara ; 
Reel—Meisselbach ; 
Line—No. 12; 
Lure or Bait—Squid. 


Striped Bass 


First Prize—C. B. Church; 
Weight—54 Ibs. 8 oz.; 

Where Caught—Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—Hall ; 

Lure or Bait—Live Eel. 


Second Prize—Henry Bond, Jr.; 
Weight—50 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Five Rock Pool, Mass. 
Rod—Vom Hofe; 

Reel—Hawks Ogilvy; 

Line—Swastika ; 

Lure or Bait—Live Eel. 


Third Prize—Howard S. Hadden; 
Weight—48 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Off Seabright, N. J. 
Rod—Florida Special ; 
Reel—Pflueger ; 

Line—21 Thread; 

Lure or Bait—Pork Rind. 


Channel Bass 


First Prize—Frank C. Kugler; 
Weight—56 Ibs. ; 

Where Caught—Ocracoke, N. 
Rod—Kingfisher ; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 
Line—Ashaway ; 

Lure or Bait—Salt Mullet. 


Second Prize—J. J. Fischer ; 
Weight—56 lbs. 

Where Caught—Chincoteague, Va.; 
Rod—Bamboo ; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 

Line—Moore; 

Lure or Bait—Bunker. 


Third Prize—Arthur F. Bradley; 
Weight—53 Ibs. 4 0z.; 

Where Caught—Hog Island, Va.; 
Rod—Vom Hofe; 

Reel—Vom Hofe; 
Line—Cuttyhunk ; 

Lure or Bait—Squid. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT $2,000 FISH- 
PHOTO CONTEST 

HE following picture includes the 

judges of the South Bend Bait $2,000 
Fish-Photo Contest for 1924, who met at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, for de- 
cision on prize winners. The Grand Prize 
winner was: Al P. Burgert, Tampa, Fla., 
bass. The other first prize winners were: 
Muskellunge, Mrs. Emma S. Norton, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; pike and_ pickerel, 
Miss Doretha Anderson, Fargo, No. 
Dakota; trout, Rufus D. Johnson, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; crappie, perch, blue- 
gill, etc, S. W. Swenson, Cumber- 
land, Wis.; salmon and _ striped bass, 
D. J. Nash, Watsonville, Calif.; small 
salt water species, Chas. E. Howard, 
Tampa, Fla.; large salt water species, 
Keith Spalding, Pasadena, Calif. In the 
1924 contest 1,224 eligible photographs 
were entered. 

In these contests size of catch is not as 
important as value of photographs for 
creating desire to become anglers. The 
right kind of human interest picture even 
of a small catch would have a big chance 
to lift a fine prize. “It isn’t the size of 
the catch but the picture that counts.” 

The 1925 contest is open and will close 
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It's a Symploreel! The famous ‘‘257°° Symploreel is the ideal of 
every angler—level winding, non- -backlash, perfectly balanced, 
simple in construction, easy to clean, plenty of thumbing space, 
every part made with absolute precision—in short, it is as per- 
fect a fishing reel as has ever been devised, and costs only $15.00. 


Fishing isn't fishing without the best reel you can get. Half the 

fun (and lots of temper) is lost because of inferior reels. With 
the famous “257”, known the world over by fishermen for its 
perfection, your sporting pleasure will be increased a hundred- 
fold and you will look ahead with pleasure to your next trip 
instead of looking back with regret at your last one. 











Symploreels are ‘“‘Catucci-made™. That means the result of 25 
years of expert knowledge and ‘scientific development in the 
manufacture of fishing reels. None better are made. There are 
7 models to suit both your purpose and your purse. 
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oh Seven Models 
from $7.00 to $15.00 
e at every Sportshop 
st “ ” 
ot 44 Bg ey are guaranteed absolutely by 
&- 403 Ke eto Do not be misled by similar names. We 
ge evn © al no connection with any other manufac- 


turer of reels. Look for the name “Symploreel”. 












Symploreels are made only by 


MEISSELBACH CATUCCI 
MFG. CO. 
512 Stanton St., Newark, N. J. 
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“This tin, dear, 
always reminds 
me of your Dad” 


He’s not handsome and doesn’t dress 
extravagantly— but—when you come 
to his innermost qualities you find 
the real man. 


He used to tell me what wonderful 
tobacco it was. He talked to his 
friends for hours about its charms, 
how it was blended in the old- 
fashioned way—how he could buy 
it in every part of the world. I like 
you to smoke it because | feel you, 
too, are the good judge he was. 





IMPORTED 
FROM 


LONDON 


CARRERAS LTD. 
55, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W. 

Established 1788 


New York Office: 
220 Fifth Avenue. 




















ed. st a 
ft ing started and developing their Dustoneses | Estab- 
ished wists Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. it today! You'll never regret it! 
re won Landscape School, 57-JA,Newark, N. Y. 


Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Per iti Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of government positions. 


Mokane, Dept. 163, Denver, Colo. 
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October 31, 1925. There will be a grand each. All details of conditions for the 


prize of $300 in gold and 272 other prizes, 
running from $75 each in cash, check or 
tackle as stated in conditions down to $l 


Tt 


EF 


1925 contest can be had by add 
South Bend Bait Company, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


ressing 





Judging South Bend Bait, 1924 Photo-Contest 


Ivar Hennings, President, South Bend Bait Co. 


Kodak Co.; Clare Briggs (‘‘Briggs”), Cartoonist; 
Magazine. Also Earle G. 


CASTING THE CURVE 

(Continued from January Issue) 

By Geo. M. L. LaBranche 

HIS cast is mentioned because of its 
great value under certain circumstances 

and conditions. When they prevail and 
it is advisable for the angler to use the 
cast, it will be well to remember that the 
fly should not be placed as far in an eddy 
as it is with the curved, horizontal cast. 
Observing this injunction, he will be sur- 
prised to see how long his fly will remain 
afloat close to the edge of the swift water, 
and how frequently it will be taken. It 
is essential to observe also that, while the 
fly is primarily being directed toward a 
certain spot on the surface of the water, 
it should be cast as if the real objective 
were a point in the air about five feet 
above the surface and a like distance be- 
yond the spot intended to be reached. 
When the line is straight and the check 
applied, the whole affair will drop lightly 
on the water, the fly coming back to the 
desired point, and I really think that the 
cast is more difficult of accomplishment 
than the curved one, calling as it does for 
a nicer calculation of distance. 


TTEMPTING to describe how this 

or that cast should be made all 
seems so useless, when one is_ really 
unable to analyze and describe his own 
handling of rod and line so that it 
may be put in writing that will be 
intelligible. On the river it is a very 
simple matter to illustrate and explain the 
reason for anything that is done by giving 
a practical demonstration, and a keen ob- 
server will often detect little things that 
are helpful to him which may have es- 
caped the notice of the demonstrator him- 
self. It is all very much like the advice 
of the expert fly-tier, who gives lucid 
printed instructions for tying this fly or 
that, but forgets, or is unable, to describe 
the little touch given here and there which 
makes his own creations perfect specimens, 
while the fly tied by another, according to 


| his formula, is an awful thing to contem- 
| plate. I know, because I have tied flies 


by rote—with a pattern on the table to 
copy. It just can’t be done. 

In handling a rod on the stream, nearly 
every motion is instinctive. A _ certain 





sharp turn of the hand to give decisive- 


Judges: L. B. Jones, Vice-President, Eastman 


Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher, Fretp anp STREAM 
Thom: as, South Bend Bait Co. 


ness to a cut in cheating the wind on a 
rough day, or a slight upward flicking of 
the line before actually retrieving the fly, 
which aids in lifting it from the water 
with little or no disturbance, are actions 
that are individual and that do not lend 
themselves readily to description. There 
are many other helpful little tricks easily 
learned, but not so _ easily taught—by 
means of the printed page, at any rate. 
Having prepared my excuse in advance 
for what the reader may consider a dis- 
mal attempt to describe another cast—and 
the only other I will attempt to describe— 
attention is called to the fact that the 
description of the curved cast already given 
dealt only with throwing the fly to the 
left-hand bank, looking upstream, by a 
right-handed angler. It is obvious that 
unless the angler be ambidextrous or casts 
exceptionally well from over the left 
shoulder with the rod held in the right 
hand, the same cast to the right-hand 
bank is practically impossible. Even with 
a single-handed rod this over-the-shoulder 
cast is difficult and not nearly so neat in 
execution. With a two-handed rod it is 
almost useless to attempt it. The long 
two-handed rod and, the longer line used 
on salmon rivers are most unwieldly when 
anything beyond direct casting is neces- 
sary. By shifting hands on the butt of 
the rod, one is enabled at times to throw 
a slight curve to the opposite bank, but 
the result is not apt to be very successful 
or satisfactory. The position is an un- 
natural one, and because of this the cast 
is usually a bungle. Nevertheless, whether 
or not one is skilful in handling the rod 
in this manner, the curve may be thrown 
in another manner without any feeling of 
awkwardness. 


ie has been pointed out that, in throw- 
ing the left curve, constant and perfect 
control of the line must be maintained. 
This control is a simple matter, because, 
if the fly appears to be about to fall 
improperly, it may be retrieved and the 
false or air casts continued until the 
caster is satisfied that its direction is ap- 
proximately correct. Not so, however, 
with the curve to the right, because to 
execute it correctly the angler must delib- 
erately lose control of the line. When 
neatly done, this abandonment of the fly 
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Guide mountings 
are wrapped with 
tinned copper wire 
and do not interfere 
with bend or action. 










No joints mar the 
uniform flexibility 
of the True Temper 
Fishing Rod. 


Your line is never slack 


Many a wise old bass knows all there is to learn about shaking hooks. 
Often just one, well-timed leap in your direction will do the trick. 
Such unexpected tactics have caused the loss of the most promising 
catch of the day and cast a shadow over many a fisherman’s outing. 





Accidents like that rarely happen when a True Temper Rod is being 
used. Its gentle but persistent pull offers little hope of escape. It 
takes up the slack as fast as the fish may leap and maintains a firm 
set until he is completely exhausted. 


This new rod is made from one piece of genuine rapier-steel. Its 
even temper and taper supply an “action” that is a wonderful aid to 
distance and accurate casting. Its uniform bend and spring play an 
equally important part in striking and landing your catch. 








On display at all the leading sporting goods and hardware stores. 
If your dealer is not showing them, write us for descriptive booklet. 


Made by 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Onio 

















RUE TEMPER FISHING Rov 








The trade-mark 
known for 
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dependable tackle 
by all Anglers 
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1924 
SOUTH BEND 


BAIT $2000.00 
Fish- Photo Contest 


C7 photograph, submitted by Mr. Ai. 

C7} Burgert, of Tampa, Fla.,wins $300.00 
in gold, the Grand Prize in our 1924Fish- 
Photo Contest. 


First prize winners of $75.00 each, in oh of the 
eight fish classes are: BASS—Mr. Al. P. Burgert; 
MUSKELLUNGE — Mrs. E. S. Norton, ” Minnea- 
polis; PIKE and PICKEREL— Miss Doretha 
Anderson, Fargo, N. D.; TROUT — Mr. R. D. 
Johnson, Salt Lake City, ene PERCH, CRAP- 
PIES, Etc. — Mr. S. nson, Cumberland, 
Wisc.; SALMON and STRIPED BASS—Mr. D. J. 
Nash, Watsonville, Calif. SMALL SALT WATER 

—Mr. C. E. Howard z Tames. »Fla.; LARGE SALT 
WATER — Mr. Keith Spalding, Pasadena, Calif. 


Contest judges who awarded the total of 273 prizes 
were: Claire Briggs, the oe Lew B. Jones, 
Co.; E. F. Warner, 


vice-president Eastman Kodak 
publisher of Field and Stream. 


1925 Contest On! 
This book tells about it 
Write for this book. Tells rules 
on 1925 Fish-Photo Contest.Con- 
tains fishing hints and data com- 


piled by noted sportsmen writers. 
New 1925 edition ready. FREE! 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

















Fi 
Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen, Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 








61 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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2275 High Street - South Bend, Ind, 


ng. Trolling 
INN Feishing? 





STUBBY ROD ano REEL 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 


Built strong enough to land the “Big Boys” yet 
can be carried in your Pocket, Tackle Box or 
Traveling Bag. Ideal for Campers and Tourists. 


Ask Your Dealer Send For Colored Circular 
The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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when it is but half way on its errand is, 
in my opinion, the most effective cast 
made with a fly rod, and is extremely 
fascinating to watch. Its purpose, of 
course, is to cheat the current as long 
as possible of the abominable drag. 

The length of time a fly can be induced 
to remain in the slower current is amaz- 
ing, due entirely to the fact that a much 
larger and more effective curve may be 
thrown to the right than to the left. 
There is the added advantage that the 
curve to the right may be thrown from 
almost any angle—almost directly up- 
stream, in fact—and the angler is then 
less likely to be seen by the fish on the 
narrow parts of the river. This cast calls 
for nothing more than the ordinary man- 
ner of handling the rod, except at the 
moment of the actual delivery of the fly. 
No extraordinary effort is called for be- 
yond a certain nicety in timing. It may 
be made with the rod held in any posi- 
tion from the vertical to the horizontal, 
the exigency of the occasion only govern- 
ing the choice of attitude. The usual 
false or air casts for measuring distance 
and direction may be made, but a much 
longer line than is indicated by the posi- 
tion of the point being assailed must be 
used. The exact amount of loose line to 
be held in the hand will be learned when 
the angler has made two or three success- 
ful attempts. 


HE greater the distance the fly is to be 

cast, the more loose line must be held 
in the left hand. No hard-and-fast rule 
may be set down for this, but when the 
angler has learned just what his rod will 
do, the quantity required will also be 
known, instinctively. I have said that the 
usual false or air casts may be made and 
should be made with no deviation from 
the usual form except in one respect. 
While keeping the line alive in the air, 
the water to be fished should be carefully 
scrutinized, and the fly in its forward 
flight should bisect an imaginary line 
drawn at right angles from the bank to 
a point in the stream, about eight or ten 
feet (according to the length of the 
leader) from where the fly is to be 
dropped. At the moment it is decided to 
release the fly, it is helpful to imagine 
that the casting line has neither fly nor 
leader attached to it. With this thought 
in mind, the cast is then delivered as 
if the object was to drop the end of the 
line at the point where the imaginary line 
on the surface has been bisected. 

When it is determined that the line, in 
the preliminary casts,’is over this point 
and the final fishing cast is to be made, 
instead of permitting the live line to exert 
its fullest energy upon the line held in 
the hand, which results in what is called 
“shooting,” this energy is deliberately 
killed by prematurely releasing the line 
that is held. This action results in de- 
priving the forward part of the line and 
leader of life, the energy which would 
have been imparted to them, had the line 
been held, being destroyed. In _ other 
words, the impulse which has been given 
the line, and which would have travelled 
its whole length to the fly, is now di- 
verted to pulling out the loose line. This 
line and that part free of the top 
which is exerting the pull will use up 
all of the energy, and the line beyond 
that point will die and fall where it is. 
This means that, if the release is timed 
correctly, the energy fails when the line 
is still in the looped position it assumes 
in the ordinary forward cast before the 
line has straightened out. It is really 
nothing more or less than an incomplete 
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straight cast, but if these directions are 
correctly followed, the line may be made 
to fall on the water as gently as in any 
other cast. The line drops first almost to 
its end, the leader and fly falling after- 
ward, but at a considerable distance from, 
and at a right angle to, the end of the 
line, usually in a more delicate manner 
than if the straight cast had been made. 
The curve described is greater in scope, 
and hence more effective, than the left- 
hand curve, and I think it is almost as 
easily executed. f . 

I have never been able to view this 
cast except from behind the rod, and con- 
sequently am unable to describe accurately 
just what action the fly takes at the 
moment it is about to alight. Discussing 
it recently with some of my angling 
friends, and desiring to get their ideas, 
I was given six different opinions, none 
of them satisfactory. One—and not the 
least observant of them—insisted that 
the line traveled straight to its full 
length and then the leader and fly turned 
in toward the bank directly at a right 
angle. This, of course, is impossible, but 
with the idea in mind this man _ prac- 
tised one whole summer, and, naturally, 
became hopelessly confused. He was put 
upon the right track and was delighted 
to find he could do it easily. Another of 
these gentlemen averred that the fly was 
propelled toward the bank by a secondary 
motion of the rod—also impracticable. 
He was guided gently in the right direc- 
tion also. They were unanimous, how- 
ever, in declaring that the line falling 
first upon the water did not mar in the 
slightest degree the effect of the fall of 
the fly. On the contrary, they maintained 
that the fly could not be placed quite so 
delicately in any other manner. 

The reason for the fly alighting more 
delicately when thrown with the curve 
is easily explained. While a fly thrown 
perfectly straight can be made to drop 
softly, it is obvious that, when line and 
leader are suspended for an instant in 
the air and then begin to fall, the fly par- 
takes to some extent of the weight of the 
line and leader and falls more rapidly 
than if dropping nierely of its own 
weight. 


ITH the curved cast, the line falls 

on the water first, and the fly, instead 
of dropping steadily from the time it be- 
gins to fall, rises again in the air, usually 
when it is about a foot from the water, 
and then falls, with nothing to accelerate 
its descent but a foot or two of gut. It 
may, and frequently does, touch the water 
lightly some distance from the objective 
point, when it is again lifted by the 
leader which is still traveling slowly for- 
ward and dropped with a skipping ac- 
tion a yard or more away. When this 
occurs, the fly rises about a foot or two 
in the air, so that its actual fall is from 
this distance. 

Nearly all salmon fishermen are trout 
fishermen too, or were, or will be; so 
for the benefit of even a single individual 
who may be a trout-stream angler and is 
interested, I must call attention to the 
value of this right-hand curve in fish- 
ing the fly for trout in runs or stickles 
under overhanging bushes. 

Frequently the best water in a run will 
be close to the bank; in many cases it 
will be completely covered by alder 
branches, rhododendrons, and the like. 
Such places invariably hold trout, and 
very good fish as a rule; but with only 
two or three inches of space between the 
branches and the water, it is practically 
impossible to cast a fly underneath them 
\far enough to interest one. If the caster 
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“Your Pork Rind Minnow is a 
devil in its own home town!” 


So writes Mr. J. A. Buncke, of Cambridge, Md., 
and encloses the above photo to prove it. 


“Enclosed find picture of fourteen large mouth black 
bass I caught Sept. 24, 1924, with your pork rind minnow 
(red Oriental Wiggler)—it’s a devil in its own home town! 
I call it the ‘red devil.’ These bass were all caught in 
less than 3 hours. The large one weighed 5% pounds. On 
July 17 I caught a 7-lb. bass on the same bait.” 


So Mr. Buncke is now a life member of the army of 
anglers who swear by Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows. If 
you decide this year to give these lures a chance to show 
you what it is to really get something besides healthful 
exercise out of your casting, here’s a word of caution:— 

Be sure to get the genuine “original, undiluted, aged-in- 
the-wood” Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows, and use with them 
the real Al Foss 
m Pork Strips. The 

Ysuccess of these 
lures has brought 
out a host of “boot- 
leg” imitations, but 
the vital features 
are patented and 
cannot be dupli- 
cated. Sent direct 
if your dealer will 
not supply you. 


6“ 
I never got a back-lash—every 
° ” 
cast perfect—simply uncanny! 

So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 

This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 






SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
W% or 5g oz., $1.00 


JAZZ 
WIGGLER 
% or 5% o2., 50c 







ORIENTAL 


1 ] WIGGLER 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and with the % or % oz., 
other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that while the line $1.00. All Red, 
will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, rewound All White, or 
and ready for another demonstration. Then try this with any other reel Red and White 


and sce what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will 
“back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, 
it will readily strip from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with jeweled 
end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. uble balanced 
handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier with click. Screw off oil 
caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of high grade non-wearing bronze. 
All steel parts of best tool steel drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool 
steel. Has hardwood arbor 11/16” diameter, making it unnecessary to 
build up the spool with a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length 
of spool 1%”. Weight 8 oz. ather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 
30 days. Then, if you want to worry along with your other 


reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1714 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 
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BIG ONES-LITILE ONES 


‘they Look Alike 












etum 


Weight 11 oz. 


The Getum has a chummy way of 
folding up to fit your pocket. The 
hollow metal handle is the case that 
carries the three spring-tempered 
steel joints. Fourteen inches long 
when disjointed; four feet long when 
mounted. Compact and light. 


The Little Rod with a 
Lot of Authority 


Wins the argument every time. Sops up 
yunishment with emg of spring and pep 
left to land the big ones. Its lightness, 
snap and balance give you greater istance 
and deadlier aim. 

The rod is equipped with single action 
anti-back lash, ae, aluminum reel 
with phosphor bronze — 

Complete outfit.......... "$4.00 
Rod only, without reel, with reel seat for 
multiplier .......cccccccccccccscees $2.50 


Dewey’sGetumFly Rod GReel 


Built on the same principle as Getum Rod & Reel. It is 
light, flexible, well-balanced and strong. Le nh SG, 00 


9it.6in. Weight 15 oz. Complete outfit. 
Dewey’s Getum Lures 
Metal Bodied—Celluloid Colored 
(an extremely durable combination) with 
Famous “‘Wabble Head” and 
Oh! Huw They Wabbie! 
Feather Getum 


A sure hooker, mounted 
on aluminum pocket 
rule for measuring fish. 
Three sizes, six color 


combinations. 

eisadsne ss 85c 
Porky Getum 
Mounted same as the 


Feather Getum, abso- 
lutely weedless, three 


sizes, four col- 
ors, CACH....60. eecccce Ceccccccccccccccccccccecs 65c 


a 2, New Du-Getum 


Travels in thickest weeds; 
hooks every strike. Floats 
when at rest. Six attractive 
colorings, 4% oz. 

Each 


tenet en eeeeeeee 


Them? You will be agreeably sur- 
Try prised. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write and give us name and address of 
your dealer and we will ship direct from factory. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


Outing Mfg. Co. 


Also manufacturers of Dewey’s Folding Metal 
Decoys and other Sporting Specialties. 


$60 E. Jackson Ave., Elkhart, Indiana 


Dealers, Agents and Distributors Wanted 
in Open Territory 
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The 28-lb. Muskie pictured below 
fell victim to a Getum Rod & Reel 
and a Feather Getum Lure at Echo 
Bay, near Sault Ste. Marie. Gene 
Atkins was the angler of good’ judg- 
ment who picked this winning com- 
bination. 





“ 
Durabilt’* No. 220 Aluminum Tackle Box 
Small, peony. light, 
durable. Built of 
aluminum an 
brass. Has swing- 
ing tray, round cor- 


ners, s pil l- proof 
ok. Water take 
ond rus 


aualise in. Eak 
$3.25 
“Durabilt’? No. 221 Combination 


Aluminum and nickel-silver construction. Finest ond best all round 
Fly box made Ample space for snelled, ey: dry flies; also 
pouen, spinners, etc. Wes ht 7 ounces. Size ‘4xSx1 in. 
““Durabitt” No. 222 222 Fly Bo 
frmeesd for 100 eyed flies. Weight 70s. Sise 4x8x1 in. $2.75 


OUTING MFG. CO 
560 E. Jackson Ave., ELKHART, IND. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete illustrated cata- 
log with description am and prices of Dewey's Getum Red and 


* Reel and other Sporting Speciaities. | 

WOERB. cccccccccccccccccccccccocccccocowsccosses | 
be bp ecocencceseccscocsoseceenseesesos cesses 
ecccccccccccccccccocecce BLate. 0.002. cccces 


is expert, or perhaps fortunate, the fly 
may occasionally be shot in, but it is 
usually quickly pulled out by the leader 
as the current drags it downstream. 

Desirable above all else in these places 
is the floating of a fly well under this 
tangle for a yard or two. With the 
right curve this may be accomplished 
Usually there will be found along the 
bank an opening in the bushes which may 
not be over a foot or so wide. This 
space will be quite enough, and a fly 
placed there will drift down under the 
branches for a long distance. There is 
of course, the danger of hanging up on 
some unseen under-water thing, but it is 
amazing how often the fly will clear such 
obstructions. Even if one does get hung, 
there is a measure of satisfaction in 
having the fly in this difficult water, if 
but for a moment only; and certainly the 
danger of fastening on some trash under 
the branches is not so great as that 
courted by attempts to place the fly just 
along the edge of the bushes by direct 
casting. 





Due to the courtesy of Mr. Geo. M. L. 
LaBranche, Fretp AND STREAM is repub- 
lishing portions of the last chapter of 
“The Salmon and the Dry Fly,” Mr. La- 
Branche’s latest book, from which the 
foregoing is quoted. The magazine also 
desires to express its thanks to the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. The first edition of this 
valuable work is limited to 775 copies, 
price $5.00. “Casting the Curve” will be 
continued in future issues of Fretp AND 
Stream. Trout fishermen and_ stream 
bass fishermen will find the cast valuable. 


A BOOK FOR THE SALT WATER 
MAN 


THe Sart Water Ancter. By Leonard 
Hulit (author of “Fishing with a 
Boy,” etc.). D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York and London, 1924. 
Price, $3.50. 


In his preface the author says, “Tt has 
been kept constantly in mind that the 
book shall be rather a handbook for the 
angler than otherwise.” The salt water 
fish for which angling instructions are 
given include flounder, sheepshead, striped 
bass, channel bass, kingfish, bluefish, weak- 
fish, snapper, tuna, whiting, croaker, cod- 
fish, bonito and eel. Various baits are 
described with directions for using them. 
Plates illustrating sinkers, bottom rigs, 
swivel rigs and squids will be found of 
great value to the salt water angler. 
Tackle and equipment for surf fishermen 
fishing, and selecting and taking care of 
lines suitable for salt water fishing is given 
attention. A list of favorite fishing 
resorts is given, mainly on the New Jersey 
coast. 


Toward the end of the book the author 
treats of the “annoying dross of the sea, 
crabs, sting rays, and other stealers of 
bait. A portion of the work that will ap- 
peal to those who in boats fish the “sound- 
ing sea” refers to the warnings of the 
ocean’s “old man.” Mystery is the twin 
sister of the sea. The author says “there 
is a language of the sea. I admit I have 
heard it and am entirely unable to account 
for its origin.” He goes on to tell how a 
warning came. “gruesome, indefinable,” 
and how his companion, an old surfman, 
declared “we'll quit right now.” But be- 
fore shore and safety were gained, the 
warning of the strange voice was justi- 





fied, and the two barely escaped with their 
lives, 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


MOCCASIN SNAKES 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

I cannot refrain from comment of Captain 
Bowtree’s remarks about moccasin snakes in a 
number of Fretp AND STREAM. 

He makes the statement that he has _ kilied 
numbers of water moccasins on Prendergast 
Creek, which empties into Chautauqua Lake. 
With due respect to the Captain, I doubt if he 
made a very close search for fangs, a thing we 
should do most carefully before going on record 
for the State of New York. 

I missed Chautauqua the year I was born, but 
that’s about all, and I have gone there for forty 
years from a ‘week to a month, as my people 
have a summer home there. I never fail to visit 
the two creeks at Prendergast. The first one is 
a mile and a half down the lake from Chautauqua 
and the second a few hundred yards beyond the 
first. There are lots of snakes there and the 
natives call them “‘water moccasins.”” They grow 
to large size. I have shot them nearly five feet 
in length. 

Sometimes it_isn’t possible to examine them 
for fangs, but I have done so whenever it was 
practicable and have yet to find any. I have 
spent weeks prowling about those creeks, locat- 
ing nests of the few wood duck that still breed 
cane, and I have never yet seen a real moccasin 
snake 

I know these snakes most thoroughly from my 
study of them in Florida. If any had been 
around there I do not think I’d have overlooked 
them, as their odor is unmistakable. I remember 
one amusing incident. I have never been at all 
afraid of snakes, as this may prove. 

I was fishing from the bank of Prendergast 
Creek one day, near its mouth, in company with 
two natives. I was barefooted after a swim. 
As I stood there I felt something move beneath 
my foot and, looking down, found my bare. heel 
was resting upon the neck of a four-foot “moc- 
casin.” I saw at once it was a perfectly safe 
place to stand, if one is going to stand on a 
snake, so while fishing in my pocket for a knife, 
I called my companions’ attention to the fact. 
The old man let out a yell “Look out! Moc- 
casin!” and he and his son both dropped their 
“poles” and ran for cover, while I sawed the 
snake’s head off. By this time his body was 
coiled around my ankle and calf and I had to 
pull it loose. He had no fangs, as I proved 
a my companions, but if they are alive and still 
telling this story, I_ expect the fangs are a foot 
long by this time. Somehow people like the idea 
of seeing or thinking they see poisonous snakes 
and spreading the glad tidings. 

Even in Florida all brown water snakes are 
‘cotton-mouth moccasins” to the natives be pons 
as a matter of fact, about one in a hundred ac- 
tually is. If Captain Bowtree has actually killed 
“numbers” of Chautauqua moccasins, he should 
be able to find at least one in a week’s time, and 
if he cares to undertake it this summer, I'll 
donate a week of my time to suit his convenience. 
Furthermore, I’ll pay his railroad fare to Chau- 
tauqua if he can show me fangs on one of those 
moccasins, provided he’ll pay mine if he isn’t 
able to. P 

I do not mean to be either unkind, Captain 
Bowtree, or sarcastic. I just want to dig up 
the real facts, and yours will be the credit if 
you can prove what you have written. 

FrepertckK W. Kina. 

Comment: Several correspondents agree with 
the conclusions of Mr. King as to the so-called 
“moccasin” snake of the North. It seems quite 
evident that the fanged and dangerous moccasin 
is not found north of, possibly, North Carolina. 

FisuHinG Epitor. 


FISH BAIT 
Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 


My good friend and enthusiastic fisherman, 
W. F. Jones, conductor on the Frisco R. R., went 
fishing one day last week down on old dead river, 
and had conceived the idea that worms were 
always one of the most desirable baits. To 
make an imitation of a worm or young was 
grub, he carried a package of small macaroni, 
placed some of it in a tin can and brought it to 
a boiling point over the fire, heated just enough 
to make it tough. He then proceeded to try this 
out for bream and other perch, placing enough 
on the hook by running the hook through the 
small piece of macaroni. It had all the ap- 
pearance of a piece of worm, and to his great 
surprise he landed 41 bream in a few hours fish- 
ing. Pass the good news along to all the rest 


of the tribe. 
Cuas. L. Tuss. 


SINKERS 
Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 


Your little dissertation on sinkers in the Septem- 
her issue was interesting but not complete. Out 
here in Conseente. we have much rocky coast with 
numerous game fish and we use a strip of 10 

age sheet lead about % in. wide and one foot 
ong. I have yet to lose this kind of tackle. I 
also have some % in. lead pipe which when 
threaded on wire leader has the advantage of a 
free lure. Any sinker with bulk, no matter 
what shape, is bound to get fast some time. 

Mason D. Pratt. 
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95 Pounds of Fighting Fish fda 


off Kaene Point, Hawaii 


_with a Dardevle 


Schoefield Barracks, H 
Mr. dear Mr. Eppinger:— 

I gave the “Huskie Devles” a whirl last week—the 
one with the long white stripe, with plain hooks, no 
bucktail, worked to perfection. 

My son, he is a lieutenant in 8 F. A., and I caught 
6 fish, weight 123 pounds. He using your “devle” 
and I using a No. 6 Sams’ Spoon. (Vom Hofe). I 
got one—he five, and I am enclosing the picture of 
his five, weight 95 pounds. 

I ruined my other “devle” trying to take off the 
soldered hooks, so please send me another one with 
the long white stripe, and two sets of heaviest triple 
hooks. With all good wishes. 


Sincerely, 
J. P. Barney, 
Lt. Col. 138th F. A, 





Three of these five fish are the vicious Hawaiian Uluna, 
a species of Mackerel. Dardevle licks any fish in any 
part of the world—Dardevle is a lure, not a plug. 
Dardevle—the famous Red and White Lure—in three 
sizes. Make your kit complete. 


*NOSTEALUM” HOOKS 


Fishermen who use “Nostealum” Hooks never lose bait. 
There’s no live bait that can get away from the patented 
‘“Nostealum” Hook—made in all sizes to hold everything 
from a housefly to a shiner. 

The No. 400 series are made for fly and bait rods and 
trolling. 

The No. 500 series—all kinds of casting outfits, includ- 
ing steel and bamboo casting rods, also for deep trolling. 
The No. 600—all kinds of casting outfits, including steel 
and bamboo casting rods, also for deep trolling. 


Price, 50 Cents Each 


Send for your copy of the new Osprey Catalog. A very 
complete story—mighty interesting, too—of the Famous 
Osprey Fishing Tackle. Glad to send you one. Please 
give your dealer’s name, 


Canadian Distributor: Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co., Ltd., 
76 Wellington Stréet W., Toronto 


if Sppinger 


Dept. C 
310-312 E. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
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FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


Show Surprising Power 
Per Ounce of Weight 


| | W. E. KIDDER of Kalamazoo, Mich., who has a national reputation as a 
| sportsman and a skilled angler, and who has not only built many rods 

| himself but has as a dealer handled thousands of all makes, writes: 
“About a year ago I purchased a few rods from you for my customers, and among 
them was a rod that weighed a trifle less than 5% ounces. This rod I saved for 


my personal use, and 1 am enclosing photographs showing it in action on the 
| | Black or Spring salmon in New Brunswick. 





| “Approximately 25 Grilse and Salmon, weighing from |; 
| 8to more than 15 to 16 pounds apiece, were taken on } 
| | this rod with No. 8 or 10 ordinary trout fly, with only 

one fish lost. i 


















i 
| “One photograph shows a fish weighing 12 to 14 | 
' | pounds being landed, and clearly definesthe beauti- / 
ful action of this rod. I just can’t say enough for | 
the wonderful stability, balance and action that 
appears in this piece of your workmanship. At the 
+) completion of the 12 days of fishing this rod was 
as straight and true as the day I got it, altho 
| there were many times during this trip that the 
| rod was under great strain.” 

GRANGER RODS are proving wonder- 
fully satisfactory to anglers everywhere. 
You, too, will be proud to own a GRAN- 

| GER. Fly and Bait Rods ranging in price 


|! | from $20 to $45—all with partitioned 








| cloth bag and aluminum case. Our 1925 
| Catalog willinterest you. Sendforit today. 
Lith at right, W. E. KIDDER and four 33 to 38 
inch Black Salmon (weighing about 15 pounds 
each), caught by him with his 54-oz. GRANGER Fly Rod 
in New Brunswick streams. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. dénvat SotoRsns 
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Ah \s > Get the 
“MINS \ Genuine 
{ Mf: / ’ Don’t be deceived by im- 


itations—they may cost 
you a big one. Look for the 
No-C-Um trade mark on the con- 
tainer. Fishermen everywhere demand the genuine. i 
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Patent 
Applied For 
No-C-Um Leaders are made of the best imported Spanish 
gut, with colors scientifically blended so as to make them 
practically invisible before and after they reach 
° ° «6 ° the water. They are tough and strong. No 
oO kit is complete without them. 


FREE Our attractive new cata- If your 


log of Excello Dry Flies, 


Scotch Closed Wing Wet m... pone 
Flies and Excello ply you, 


Bass Flies. write direct for 


Catalog No. 28. 


Kinnickinnic 
Tackle Company 
RIVER FALLS, WIS. 















BLUE PHANTOMS 
(Continued from page 9) 


The rest period was, however, cut short. 
There came a succession of short, sharp 
calls from the thicket below. It was the 
gathering call of a scattered covey, and 
we jerked into action; so much so that 
Clarence who was at the time enjoying a 
drink, poured half the contents of the 
canteen down his collar and came up with 
a gasp. We well knew that if we could 
get going before the bunch collected it 
would mean real shooting. Furthermore, 
the sun was by now hot, which would 
hold the birds closer than usual. 


FTER a mad flurry into coats, we hit 
the slope, Fritz above me just under 
the brow and Clarence below on the flat. 
Scarcely a hundred yards, and a single 
broke cover in front of the lad up the hill 
and was gathered in in fine style. From 
then on it was a steady succession of sin- 
gles and pairs. Never in the West have I 
had such shooting as the next twenty min- 
utes held. It sounded like a young war, 
and we came to the end of our canyon 
with bulging pockets and smiling faces. 
I pulled up under a_ sprawled-out, 
weather-beaten old alder just under the 
oil-well road for a wheeze and had just 
become comfortably seated when Fritz 
took the center of the stage to strut a 
little comedy. A sheer clay bank of some 
twelve feet rose above the road, and in 
attempting to negotiate this the baby 
brother, who has acquired some 165 pounds 
of muscle, bone and sinew in his seven- 
teen years, suddenly went into a nose dive, 
did a falling leaf, and wound up in a tail 
spin amid an avalanche of rock and dirt. 
All this unseemly commotion moved a 
fine fat old quail that had been resting 
a bit just under the road at the point 
where the unfortunate hunter had essayed 
a descent, to take up a new hiding place. 
Then took place a fine bit of gunnery. 
The prostrate gunner heard the flush, 
rolled over, sat up, and somehow through 
the cloud of yellow clay dust managed to 
get his gun lined up properly. Far out, 
over, and down the bird arched, to fall 
on a little grassy plot below. Clarence 
yelled and went to retrieve the kill. 


OW often a comparatively insignifi- 
cant incident or experience becomes 
an outstanding memory when seasoned by 
the spice of time! To me now as I write, 
the most outstanding feature of the morn- 
ing was the five minutes’ drinking in of 
the picture which lay before me as I sat 
beneath my alder. In front of me and 
below, over a low ridge, lay the valley 
with its square plots of orange and lemon 
trees and its roads and highways that 
made it look like a huge checker-board 
whose only irregularity was the scattered 
rows of stately green eucalyptus. ee 
From a home just beyond the big irri- 
gation reservoirs, glistening in the sun, 
a thin wisp of smoke rose lazily in the 
balmy morning air. From the school- 
house, just beyond where the church spire 
rose gracefully from among the pepper 
trees, the mellow tones of the recess bell 
came ringing out—rolling on, to be lost 
in the grand old hills surrounding us. 
Across the river bridge, hard by the 
town, rumbled the eastbound express hur- 
rying on its way. 

Beyond the town in a grand sweep rose 
the mountains of the Coast Range, ex- 
tending back, range after range, until 
their pine-crested peaks were lost in the 
blue. Those ranges brought memories 
of the deer camps and the trout streams. 
A half turn to the left and twenty miles 
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away down the valley lay the placid blue 
Pacific, sweeping on to the infinity of the 
blue horizon. Near shore, like a row of 
little irregular-shaped rocks on a plate 
mirror, lay the Santa Barbara Islands, the 
mecca of the deep-sea fisherman. Such 
a privilege was mine—to live in a land 
like this. 

What more I might have included in 
my picture had I looked over the remain- 
ing 180 degrees of the compass I cannot 
say, for my reverie was most rudely 
broken in upon by a broadside from Clar- 
ence below. I looked down in time to 
see him rush madly at a tearing run 
through the sage, search about excitedly 
for a moment in the tangle, then straighten 
up with a yell of exultant triumph. Clar- 
ence had killed a rabbit. 





SO THIS IS WINTER 
(Continued from page 25) 


something and came across my favorite 
recl. Its click made me_ unspeakably 
discontented. I stood with it in my hand, 
looking from a window. A _ belated 
truck, heavily loaded with bags of coal, 
lumbered through the falling snow. I 
put the reel away and walked through 
the house, breathing radiator-cooked air 
which I had already breathed many times. 

Mother was sewing. Bob drowsily 
perused a primer. I went to the hook- 
shelves and todk down The Tent Dwellers. 
I put it back. Paine’s fascinating descrip- 
tions would not be endurable. I was 
nervous. 

Anyhow, I was all right, physically. I 
would get that reel and oil it. I could 
find no suitable oil. There is plenty up 
in the cabin. 

So this is winter! 





SHOOTING ON THE SALT 
(Continued from page 16) 


wild-fowl and “burned ’em up” with 
forty-inch-long flint-locks. Each bay or 
lagoon has its own characteristics and is 
most successfully hunted by the methods 
inherited from generations. 

The one most in use in these waters is 
through the agency of the dingey, punty, 
sneak-boat or little scow. In two adjoin- 
ing lagoons will be found these varieties, 
but of different lines and effects in thatch- 
ing; where poling, or shoving, is practiced, 
they have kedges or keels to keep them 
straight and prevent leeway. Arrived at 
the point, they are pulled into the marsh 
until in a satisfactory position and then 
hidden, as far as practicable, with brush 
and quills from the meadows. 

An armful of hay serves as a mattress. 
An olive-drab blanket, folded so the 
hunter may lie on one half and pull the 
other over him when the weather is 
snappy, will add greatly to his comfort. 
One who has not tried it would be sur- 
prised at the amount of shelter afforded 
below the decks of these shallow craft. 

Boxes sunken in the mud or ambushed 
with brush ‘on top of the ground have 
never appealed to the local bay-men. The 
former have been used for many years on 
the sand bars of Monomoy Point near 
Chatham, Massachusetts, by a_ brant- 
shooting club, and both styles have been 
more or less popular in the Chesapeake 
and other famous waters. On a warm 
day, at some time when there is little 
doing, the opportunity for the fellow who 
has been out of bed since 3:30 a.m. to 
take a snooze is not so good in these cir- 
cumstances as it is in the little boats. 

Natives who only wish to “get a mess 
































SHAWAY 


‘‘Haul Away—It’s an Ashaway’’ 


H. J. Mallen and his 
World’s Record Broadbill 
Swordfish, weight 528 
pounds, caught on an 
Ashaway Line. 





Ashaway Original Cutty- 
hunk No. 24 Line Used 
by Mr. Mallen. 


ANOTHER 
World’s Record— 
528 Pound 
Swordfish 


WELVE feet 6% inches long, with a girth of 4 feet 10 
inches and the pep and temper of a mad bull, in his savage 
rushes with his 4-foot sword he damaged the boat and pro- 


peller. 


The world’s record swordfish. 


But he couldn’t get away from an ordinary Tuna Club stand- 


ard 24-thread Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Line. 


A line less 


than 1/16 inch in diameter but with more than 100 years of 
line-making integrity back of it. 


Original and Best 
Ashaway originated the Cutty- 
hunk Line many years ago. ° 


f imitation has ever equalled it. 
—a~"f Other Ashaway salt-water leaders 
sone are: Joseph Jefferson—a _ water- 
proof variation of our Original Cuttyhunk; the 
Surfman’s, the world’s record surf-casting line. 





Fresh-water Lines 


Ashaway Lines for fresh-water fishing are 
equally superior in all ways. Leading favorites 
are: Swastika First Quality Braided Silk 
Enamel, Speckled Beauty Filled Silk, Fairy 
Braided Enameled Oiled Silk, Extra Strength 
Waterproof Braided, Swastika Muscallonge. 


Always Buy an Ashaway 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Ask for free Line Chart. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Ashaway 


Rhode Island 


Makers of Guaranteed Fishing Lines for All Uses for Over 100 Years. 


Swastika Brand 

















FFURS TANN ED 
and Made into 
Beautiful Garments 


Have a stylish fur made 
for mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart from your raw 
furs. You get greater satis- 
faction and pride, besides 
a lasting remembrance of 
your trapping or hunting 
experience. Over 60 years 
dealing in furs assures 
you of our reliability and 
best workmanship, 
FREE CATALOG 
gives latest style sugges 
tions, full information on 
tanning and shows how you save 30% to 50% by ob- 
taining your furs this way. Write today for your copy. 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
The Old Reliable Fur House 









32 S. First St.. Marshalitown, lowa 
| aaa 

















Experts and 
Beginners find 


Northland 
SKIS 


Speedy and easy 

to learn on. They 
are scientifically. con- 
structed of the best 
"Hickory, Ash and 
Maple. Look for the deer- 
head trade-mark. Send 
for free illustrated book- 
let on “How to Ski.” 










Northiand 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturer 
11 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn, 
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A Strike 
A Thrill 
A Whopper 


Every nerve tingles when you see the 
swirl and feel the strike. Your tackle 
is to be put to a supreme test by the 
biggest fish you ever hooked. 

_ Don’t Worry if your rod is a 
ie. srookside. The very rod you 
f have in your hands was given 
more severe test at the factory. 
It’s a Revelation, wrote Ozark 
Ripley. Experts like Sheridan 
Jones, Robert Page Lincoln and 
“Bob” Becker use and commend it. 
A New Thrill awaits you when 
you hook your first fish with a 
Brookside. Light, flexible, strong 
beyond any rod you ever saw. 
Staggered joints and reinforcing 

are the secrets of its re- 


b markable action. 
There is a Rod to suit 


your individual ideas of 
b ] just what a rod should 
be in the Richardson 
line. We make rods for 
all kinds of fishing—all 
moderately priced. 
Hundreds of fishermen 
write us every month. 
Send us your address 
and we'll tell you where 
} you can see the rods and 
all about them. 
Write Now So You Will Be All 
Set When the Season Opens. 


-HARDSON ne 


















ROD & REEL co. Drive 
53 -@ Ss ore rive 
; CHICAGO 


CHLCAG 
eb 


Please send me full particulars about Rich- 
Rods, Harrimac Landing Nets and 
Reels. 


ardson 


Talbot 














A New Heddon Lure 
‘The Baby Vamp 


Here’s a baby size edition of the Vamp— 
a Heddon bait popular with th d 
This attractive bait weighs \ oz. and is 
only 34 inches long. Has the same lively 
swimming action and comes in the same 
attractive colorations as its paren’. $1 at 
your dealer’s. Ask your dealer to show 
-_ the complete line of Heddon Split 

amboo Fly and Bait Casting Rods, 
Reels and Lures. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


Fishin 
Heddon veckle 


Heddon 
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o’ birds” eschew all this paraphernalia. 
They find a piece of solid ground not too 
far from the edge of the marsh, stick a 
few pieces of brush in front of them and 
throw out some wooden decoys, or stick 
up some bunches of sea weed, and—they 
also get ducks. 

One of the interesting parts of this 
sport is the talk around the open fire- 
place, before the crackling logs, in the 
evening when the old fellows come in to 
hear what has happened out on the bay. 
Men with horny hands, weather-beaten 
faces and an atmosphere redolent of the 
sea regale the gathering with tales of the 
’70s and ’80s and of their fathers before 
them. 

Surely all of this is something to be 
taken from life as a healthful respite 
from the artificialities and conventions 
which surround the daily routine of mak- 
ing a living. 





HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED TO 
A FISHERMAN 


(Continued from page 33) 


cross current and I found it hard to 
place the fly just right. Suddenly, with 
as dramatic a lunge as I imagine a tiger 
makes a kill, a trout came for my fly. 
A rift in the current, a little placid 
streak allowed me to see him, and 
struck just at the right time. I had him 
hooked well, although the boss, who at 
once came to me, was afraid I didn’t. 
He was a good one and he stirred that 
pool up considerable. 

But he didn’t fight to get away any 
harder than I fought to stay there. I 
wanted to ask the boss to take the rod. 
I wanted to pull him—the trout—in with 


Bill Jamison’s 


BARBLESS HOOK 


Fishing Pictures 


for the asking, no charge 
FREE e 


of any kind is made for 
the use of these wonderful pictures, 
2000 feet of exciting film. 








a jerk. I wanted to cry—to laugh—to 
sing. In fact, I was crazy with joy. As 
for the boss—well, this is what I remem- 
ber of his conversation. 

“Keep your rod at right angles. Give 
him line. Give him line! Now lead him 
toward me.” (He had the net.) “Give 
him line—he saw me. Now lead him 
back. Golly! This is worth a hundred 
dollars. Don’t get your line shorter than 
your rod. Kid, if you lose him, I swear 


I'll dive in after him. Lead him in. 
That’s right — that’s right — tha-t-s 
r-i-g-h-t. GOT HIM!” 


ELL, you damned little fisherman 
—you darned sweet kid—that’s 


“Vv 


worth a hundred dollars. Lord! I don’t 
know when I’ve .been so excited.” 

“Say, he'll weigh better than two 
pounds. Good work, Pal.” 

“Pal.” Did you get it? Pal! Well, 
I got it. With mine own ears I had 


heard him call me by the name he used 
for the best beloved male fishing com- 
panion. Pal! At last I was happy 
though married—to a fisherman. 

And now for an afterthought which 
shall take the form of notes on the 
further education of the wife of a fisher- 
man, offered with the desire to promote 
the happiness of both. 

Don’t, simply because you know how, 
insist upon fishing with your mate every 
time he sets out upon an expedition. If 
it was hard to learn to go with him to 
the stream, it is much harder to learn 
to remain at home. 

You know that his porridge will be 
burned, his Dutch-oven biscuit soggy and 
indigestible, his food will be swimming 
in the grease he so objects to at home. 
You know this—but, my sister, if you 
are to remain happy though married, you 





Patented in U. S. and Great Britain, 1924 





SEE the wonderful leaps of the 

Rainbow Trout being taken 
on dry flies like above cut, and the 
Fighting Muskellunge and the Gamey 
Small Mouth Bass, all fighters and 
taken on Jamison’s Barbless Hooks 
and landed without the aid of landing 


nets. Don’t need nets with our Barbless. 


No Advertising in these Pictures 
Secretaries of clubs should write at once for 
reservations, giving name of the dealer if 
possible. Meanwhile send for our list of 
Barbless Flies and Hooks and testimonials 
from prominent anglers. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. F, 739 So. California Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














will never voice your knowledge. 











Let him go, and have your reward in 
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Fishing Ideas 
on Every Page 
of — 


ILDEBRANDTS HINTS 
A little different from the ordi- 
nary bait catalog. Lots of good 
hints on fish and fishing— 
peculiarities of some waters— 


new baits—kinds of baits to 
use and when — some pictures! 


Written by a fisherman. 


Just the kind of a book you'll 
enjoy keeping around to look 
over in that odd moment. 


YOUR copy is ready. Send for 
it. No obligation. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
521 High St., Logansport, Ind. 





Custom Built Reels 
High Grade, Hand Made Fishing and 


Tournament Reels. Plain or Jeweled. 
Cork, Wood or Aluminum Shell Arbors. 
Special Reels. Expert Repairing. 

D. B. WOODCOCK, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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the sureness of his return to you. Oh, 
not the home-coming of the physical man 
only, but in the spirit that wings to you 
while yet he-is afar off—the spirit that 
expresses itself in his fond words to 
you, “Gee! I sure wish you’d come 
along,” and in the eager kiss of the lad 
who is yours. For, after all, husbands 
are just little lads grown tall; and lad’s 
love is truest, isn’t it? 





CAMP GRUB AND COOKERY 
(Continued from page 32) 


made for it. This will weigh from twelve 
to eighteen pounds and is compact enough 
for a pack trip, while still containing all 
the “kitchen” you would need for any 
sort of outing. One of my outfits, like the 
above, is a four-man size, and the largest 
kettle measures eleven inches wide by ten 
inches deep. 

Cookinc Fires: You will gather up 
small sticks for kindling and drag in 
larger sticks for your baker blaze, or to 
make coals for the Dutch oven; so will 
need the ax very seldom, unless “down 
wood” happens to be scarce. The baker 
is set before the highest blaze, from 
which you rake coals for the frying and 
simmering of things. A handful of light 
sticks pushed under a stubborn pot will 
soon start it boiJing, and you will not need 
a large fire at any time. 

Use dry wood, of course, and hard 
wood when possible. Soft varieties, such 
as poplar, cottonwood and aspen, will 
burn up almost as fast as they can be 
gathered, and usually, smoke badly. Pine 
and fir will drive you distracted with 
smoke, although they make a hot blaze. 

Fire Irons, Grips: You will need some- 
thing of the kind, without a stove. The 
grids with folding legs, which are sold 
in the stores, are very good, but all those 
I have tried have been too lightly built 
and very quickly became bent out of shape. 
If you buy one, get the largest size. 


(> JOD irons can be made at home with 
a few tools, or by a blacksmith in 
a few minutes. Buy two lengths of one- 
inch angle iron thirty inches long. Close 
to the ends of each drill 34-inch holes. For 
the legs, get four pieces of 7s-inch strap 
iron a foot long, and sharpen an end of 
each to a blunt point. In the other ends 
drill holes; then rivet a leg to each end 
of the angle irons, leaving the rivets loose 
enough to permit the legs being folded 
along the angle of the angle irons. To 
set up, you merely drive in the legs as 
far as needed and space your irons the 
right distance to hold the utensils. These 
will take up almost no space when 
packed. 

Lacking any mechanical contrivance 
upon which to cook, a fairly good fire- 
place can be built up of flat stones if 
you place them solidly and close enough 
together to prevent tipping the kettles. A 
simple one will do for a temporary camp, 
but a built up “range” is worth while if 
you will stay for some time. In the High 
Sierras I have used these affairs which 
had been built by shepherders, and could 
do all the cooking standing erect. It is a 
half day’s job, however, even with rocks 
plentiful, for a very wide base is neces- 
sary to permit a large enough fire space 
at waist height. 

In a woods country two green logs, 
laid parallel, will do nicely. Or you may 
erect a green pole, placed in the crotches 
of two other sticks which have been driven 
into the ground, and hang your kettles 
from this by wire hooks. 
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Oh, Brother! 


What a Movement! 


The New Wiggle Fish 





CREEK CHUB 
NATURE LURES 
CATCH MORE FISH 











No other lure ever made can compare with it! 





Weight % oz. 
Length of Body 312 in. 







No. 2400 
Price $1.25 


In Pep, 


Beauty and Action! Not only looks like a fish but also has 
a more natural, fast-swimming, flexible movement than 


any other lure on the market! 


It’s double-jointed with a 


wagging, fluted, nickeled tail, giving a perfect, life-like 
movement and flashy action that makes it a deadly killer 


of Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muskies! 


Has plenty of action 


when pulled slowly, fast reeling causes lure to run deeper! 
Be sure you have one of these wiggling fools on your 
first fishing trip so you, too, will Catch More Fish! 


Here’s Another! 


Baby Wiggle Fish 





Like its larger namesake with the same flashy 
action and life-like movement! Equipped 
with one treble hook! The size of the lure 
and placing of hook makes more than one 
treble hook unnecessary! And it DOES Catch 
’Em! Will be furnished with single or double 
hook when so ordered! 


For Flyrod Anglers! 


FLYROD FROGGIE 


F-80—Green 
Meadow Frog 


No. 81—Brown 
Meadow Frog Price 75¢ 


Flyrod Anglers, Take Notice! Here’s a real 
Weedless beauty! It gets the Bass—not the 
Weeds! Looks, floats and actually kicks and 
swims like a frog! Length of body linch! A 
wonderful companion to the famous Flyrod 
Crawdad all anglers like so well! 


New Husky Pikie 


Weight 11,0z. No. 2300 
Length of Body6in. Price $1.35 
Another! Pikie! ‘Nuff Sed!” Just like the 
Famous'Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 


hooks, etc. You'll need one when you go 
after the BIG FISH! 


Weight 1% oz. 
Length of Body 21,2 in. 


No. 2500 
Price $1.15 





on the Famous 
Pikie Minnow 


Take off your hats, 
Fishermen, All! Here’s 
Mr. Fritz J. Friebel, of 
San Antonio, Fla., and 
his record smashing 


Large Mouth Black 
Bass, 20 Ibs. 20z. which he 
caught on his favorite lure— 
TheFamousPikie Minnow! 


His wonderful catch took 
first prize in the Southern 
Division of Field and 
Stream’s Fishing Contest! 
The Pikie also took first 
goue in_ the Intermediate 

ivision’ for Large Mouth 
Black Bass! And Firs 
Prize in the Northern Di- 
vision for Small Mouth 
Black Bass! So if you want 
the BIG FISH, be sure 
you use 





a, 


WORLD’S Record Large Mouth 
Black Bass Caught 





The Famous Pikie Minnow 





No. 700 
Price $1.00 , 





Get any of these real fish getters from your dealer or direct from us! Every 


one guaranteed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 


or monty 


refunded! Dealers sell our baits under this guarantee and we protect them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
GARRETT, IND. 


132 S. Randolph Street 
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This department is conducted for readers who wish dependable information about America’s greatest outdoor sport—Auto Camping. If there is 
anything you wish to know about equipment do not hesitate to address your inquiry to the ‘CAMPER ON TOUR DEPARTMENT OF FIELD AND 


STREAM.’ Questions will be answered only when accompanied with stamped, addressed envelope. 


Due to continually changing road conditions, 


maps and routes, a reader, planning a trip, had best inquire of this department concerning the best sources of road and route information. In 


HIS photograph, 


although 


some cases this information is free; in others there is a nominal charge, 


Edited by George W. Sutton, Jr. 
Some Successful Campers 


not as been taken up but once and the car has_ religiously, for six years, and as a result 


clear as we should have preferred, never been laid up for repairs. Lubrica- his car has given him the utmost satis- 
owing to a high wind blowing at the time tion is by far the most important matter faction always, to say nothing of averag- 


it was taken, shows 
three of the most 
successful campers 
we have encoun- 
tered—Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Wood of 
Seattle, Wash., and 
their 1916 Franklin 
car in which the 
owners have taken 
long camping trips 
for over six years 
and covered every 
state in the Union 
and many parts of 
Canada and Mexico. 

The car is run- 
ning as well today 
as when it was pur- 
chased due not only 
to the excellence of 
its manufacture. but 
also to the splendid 
care Mr. Wood has 
taken of it. If more 
motor campers 


would take the same 
care of their cars that Mr. Wood has 
taken of this venerable i 
there would be infinitely 
downs on the road and a lot more satis- the cylinder oil every six hundred miles, 


faction with the 
camping game. I 
say laborless _ be- 
cause Mr. Wood has 
not made arduous 
work of keeping his 
car in trim but has 
performed those 
necessary little du- 
ties of lubrication, 
greasing, timing 
valves and minor ad- 
justments himself 
daily instead of neg- 
lecting them until 
major repairs are 
needed, as most 
campers do. The 
car has never had 
a general overhaul- 
ing because it has 
never needed it. The 
main bearings have 
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sensible, laborless 


machine of his, 





Mr. and Mrs. Wood and their globe- 
trotting Franklin 








Far from thoughts of coal bills—with some up-to-date camping equipment 


ing eighteen miles 
per gallon of gaso- 
line. 

In the car, by cut- 
ting back the front 
seats, a bed has been 
arranged which sup- 
plies comfortable 
sleeping accommo- 
dations for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood. On the 
front of the left 
running board there 
is a complete kitch- 
enette and equipment 
of cooking and eat- 
ing utensils. When 
the Wood car arrives 
at a camp site, a big 
tarpaulin is spread 
over it and supported 
by poles, forming a 
comfortable dining 
and lounging room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
do not travel mea- 


gerly and yet, through their thousands of 
miles of camping enjoyment, it has cost 
but $125 a month for both of them, in- 
fewer break- of car upkeep. Mr. Wood has changed cluding food, gasoline and other expenses. 
Because Mr. Wood drives slowly and 


sensibly and _ does 
not force his car 
at high speed over 
rocky, or frozen 
roads, he has had 
remarkable “luck” 
with his tires, using 
only nine casings 
in eight years. The 
best mileage he has 
received from any 
of these tires has 
been 28,634 miles, 
the worst 11,750. 
Only cold = clean 
water and a soft 
sponge have been 
used on the body 
finish, hence the car 
looks bright and 
modern after eight 
years of steady use 
for arduous touring. 
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“Tha Ocho TontIm 
==Going to Take!” 


A real, honest-to-goodness he-man’s tent, big enough for the whole bunch, and no ridge 
pole to get in the way or break. Nothing fancy or liable to get out of order. Easy to 
put up and take down. Easy to carry. Think of camping this Summer in a tent like this! 





Every camper’s pulse will beat faster 
when he sees the Wenzel Poleless. Here 
is a tent that was made for you men 
who like to load up the car with only 
what you really need, and hit the road. 
It is just the good old reliable wall type 
tent with the troublesome ridge pole 
left out. That long, cumbersome ridge 
pole that stuck out the back of the car 
and was liable to break when it was 
needed most, is gone forever. 


In order to see for yourself that the 
ridge pole is actually unnecessary in a 
wall tent, go to the nearest dealer and look at the Wen- 
zel. Notice how the ridge is supported by a strong 
manila rope fastened to levers on each end of the tent. 


See how simply it is made, how staunch and true it 
is. Look at the tubular steel uprights at each end, which 
eliminate even these poles from the tent. And pay es- 
pecial attention to the small, compact package the en- 
tire tent makes when folded. Carry it under your arm. 


Fill in and Mail—NOW 


Now, while the advantages of the Wenzel are fresh in your 
mind take your pencil and fill in the coupon. We'll tell you 
all about the Wenzel, and help you get started on the best 


camping trip you’ve ever had. 


H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co. 


1003 Paul Street - - - 





The Wenzel is made of a high grade of 
Army Khaki Duck; water and mildew 
proof. It has a screened and curtained 
front door that lets in light and air 
when wanted and keeps out insects. 


There is a screened and curtained win- 
dow in the rear, too, and a sod cloth 
that lies flat on the ground at the base 
of the tent. Detachable duck flooring 
—furnished at slight additional cost— 
can belaid upon thesod clothand makes 
the Wenzel Poleless absolutely insect 
proof and dry even when pitched on 
wet ground. Flooring can be shaken out and cleaned-—— 
used to cover equipment when on the road. Tent comes 
in five sizes to comfortably accommodate 5 to 8 persons. 





The price, too, is a pleasant surprise. The Wenzel costs 
less than tents offered as substitutes for the good old 
wall type—and only slightly more than the old fash- 
ioned “‘pole” wall tent. 
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H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co., | 
| 1003 Paul St., St. Louis. | 
| Please send literature and priceson the Wen- 
zel Poleless Wall Tent. Advise name of near- | 
| est dealer where I can inspect the tent itself. 
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Camping 


Hints 





By 
ELON JESSUP 


A Monthly Page of Practical Information on Camping, Woodcraft, 
Hiking, etc., for the Veteran and the Novice 


The Camera on the Trail 


OU can get some of the best out- 
door pictures of the year in winter 

but you need to remember when timing 
exposures that light conditions are differ- 


ent from those of the summer months. 
One can be easily fooled into thinking 
there is more light on a bright winter day, 
with the glare of the sun on the snow, 
than on a bright summer day. But as a 
rule, there isn’t. The light of summer 
is direct while that from the snow in 


winter is reflected. And reflected light is 
not as intense as direct light. 


Cold weather has a tendency to con- 
tract the metal parts of a camera. This 
is notably true of the shutter and for 
this reason, the speed of the shutter is 
sometimes slowed down accordingly. The 
sound of the click will give you an ap- 
proximate idea as to whether or not the 


shutter is working at the speed that it 
should. In case it is functioning at only 
about half its normal speed you want 


to know this so that you can adjust your 
exposure duration accordingly. 


When taking a camera from a heated 
house into the extreme cold there usually 
forms on the lens a cloudy coating of 
moisture due to the sudden change of 
temperature. This coating disappears 
after the lens has become acclimated to 
the cold. But before snapping a picture 
it is advisable to look at the lens to make 





Photographs of camp scenes bring 
glorious memories later on 


sure that the moisture really has vanished. 
When a picture is taken with the haze 
still on the glass the result is an indis- 
tinguishable blur. 


It’s sometimes difficult to keep dry your 
rolls of exposed film in winter unless you 
carry them in waterproof containers. 
Photographic outfitters sell round tin con- 
tainers of this sort. You can seal them on 
the tops with adhesive tape. For the size 
of film known as 1A or smaller, empty 
shaving stick tubes answer very well. 


When taking a picture in a snowstorm, 
be sure that the camera is protected in 
some manner from the falling snow. 
Whenever feasible give it overhead pro- 
tection which extends several feet in 
front of the lens such as a shed or some 
sort of lean-to. Otherwise, falling flakes 


in the immediate foreground are likely to 
show as blurred streaks in the finished 
print. 
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Have you ever taken any flashlight pic- 
tures of a camp-fire scene at night show- 
ing a big roaring fire and the crowd 
clustered around it? This sort of photo 
makes a fine record of a trip and it’s 
easy to take. Of course you have to 








Taken pointing at the sun. This can often 
be done because in winter the sun is not 
so bright 


include some flashlight powder or car- 
tridges in the equipment. Set up the 
camera at the proper distance to get in 
the crowd and the fire and open the 
shutter. Then toss two or three flashlight 
cartridges into the flames. Immediately 
after the flare-up, close the shutter. 


Before going to camp with a new 
camera, learn all about it before you start. 
Try it out thoroughly at home under 
varied conditions so that you will know 
exactly what to expect of it. With this 
experience behind you, the camp pictures 
will be just that much better. I have 
a friend who took a long wilderness 
canoe trip one summer and a few minutes 
before starting out he bought a new 
camera with whose operation he was un- 
familiar. Weeks later he came back with 
nearly two dozen rolls of film. When 
these were developed there wasn’t a pic- 
ture in the lot. Every one was a blank. 
And all for the simple reason that he 
hadn’t understood the operation of the 
shutter. He thought he’d been taking pic- 
tures when he really hadn't. 

Remember that camp and trail photos 
constitute a record that can’t be dupli- 
cated. Take every precaution to make 
the record a good one. Even with a 
camera that you know, make a careful 
inspection to see that it is in perfect work- 
ing order before you start. And dur- 
ing the course of a trip it’s wise to have 
a roll developed now and then to make 
sure that you’re getting good results. 


The waterproof tin containers for film 
rolls previously mentioned in connection 
with winter photography are of course 


equally valuable in summer, especially so 
on a canoe trip. 


A good camera is a delicate piece of 
mechanism. Dampness and sand are its 
arch enemies. If you go to the slight 
trouble of making a bag of oiled silk 
for covering the camera you will prob- 
ably be repaid for the trouble in the form 
of better pictures. The camera with this 
protective covering can readily be slipped 
inside its ordinary carrying case. 

Frequently the most convenient man- 
ner of carrying a camera is at the belt, 
like a sheath knife. You can sew a 
leather loop to the back of the carrying 
case and run the belt through this. 


A tripod doesn’t take up much room 
and its use almost invariably means bet- 
ter pictures than you can get without one. 
You'd be surprised at the number of 
photos that are blurred by the tiniest 
amount of motion when a camera is held 
in the hands. Besides, the light is often 
pretty poor in the woods and a snap-shot 
doesn’t always go. 

So far as holding the camera when 
taking a snap, I’ve found one method that 
beats all others. This consists of placing 


the camera solidly against your chest and 
The advantages of 


holding your breath. 
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Some of the best light effects are 
able on clear winter days 


obtain- 


this are: with bent head, your eye is 
directly above the finder so that you can 
tell whether or not your view is cor- 
rectly registered and at the same’ time 
the firm purchase prevents the camera 
from wobbling as it is sure to do when 
held loosely in the hands. 


The following simple little rule sizes 
up in a general way the timing of an ex- 
posure: the nearer a given object is to 
the camera, the longer the exposure 
should be; the further away an object is, 
the shorter the exposure should be. Thus, 
a group picture usually requires about 
three times the exposure of an average 
landscape. But unless you’ve had a lot 
of experience in timing exposures you'd 
better depend upon an exposure meter 
such as can be had at any photographic 
store. One of these little devices will 
save you a lot of film. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Tent That Smashed Through To High Favor! 
1924’s SENSATION—1925’s CHAMPION! 





—it won't blow down! 
—erects quickly 


> a 


“The Umbrella-Type Tent That Has No Center Pole!” 


—gives more room 
—is water proof! 


KAMPER 


—Trademark 











—Takes the cramp out of camping 


MORE for Your Money in ROOM, 
Comfort—and GOOD SERVICE! 


One year before the American camping and touring public—AND 
NOW CONSIDERED THE GREATEST VALUE IN TENTS THE 
COUNTRY HAS EVER KNOWN! That’s the history of the “Dickey- 
bird-Kamper,” the tent that has no center pole! Introduced 12 months 
ago, it came as a complete innovation in tents, filled a demand that had long 








The Dickey Sta-Lok and screw shaft ar- 
rangement, illustrated above, does away 
with the cbhnoxious center pole. Tent 
made in two sizes, 7x7 ft., 944x9™% ft.. 
of special Dickeybird green waterproof 
canvas. Erects in 7 minutes. Sewed-in 
floor, bobinette and storm doors. Window 
storm flaps boxed in on sides so no rain 
can enter. Guy lines at eave corners, 
making it an umbrella-type tent that can 
be successfully guyed in this position. 
Tent is rigid when erected, and severe 
tests have proven it will stand in storms 
where other tents suffer disaster. 


existed, and BECAME THE BIGGEST TENT 
SELLER almost overnight! It has NO center pole; 
that means more room and comfort. It is expertly 
built to withstand ALL storms, and it does withstand 
them! Of the finest materials to insure long service, 
beauty and comfort. Hundreds of owners have writ- 
ten us glowing accounts of their 1924 camping trips— 
AND SENT US ORDERS FOR THEIR FRIENDS. 
That’s proof of the pudding! 


Send immediately for illustrated descriptive matter 
and prices. With this we will send camp furniture 
catalog, etc., which will be most helpful to all campers. 


The Dickey Manufacturing Co. 
Exclusive Makers “Dickeybird Products” 
329 Tenth Street - 7 TOLEDO, OHIO 








Hundreds of 
campers have 
called this the 
“greatest tent” 
ever built. It 
is made to 
sell at a price 
within the 
reach of all. 
Write today 
for our com- 
plete catalog 
and prices. 
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— No Corner Poles lho Guy Ropes 
Set Up By One Person in 5 Minutes 


Here is the tent sensation of the year. A genuine STOLL PERFECTION TENT with the 
added new feature of NO CENTER POLE—no corner poles and no guy ropes. Yet it is light, 
stronger and more rigid than ever before, due to a new patented principle of arch construction. 
The arch is made of light pressed steel—jointed for folding and quick, rigid connections with 
an automatic tension take-up on each side which tightens the tent smoothly all around. The 
best and smoothest looking tent we have ever made. 


Biggest Tent Value Ever Offered 


Notice extra wide hips of this tent—standing room all sround. Thoroly waterproofed and will 

not rub off on clothes. No odor. Mildew-proof. Sewed-in floor and screened windows keep out 

insects. Extra large windows, door and windbreak awning. Elimination of center pole appears 
to give one-third more room. Rolls into light, compact 
bundle. Be sure to see this tent before you buy. Four 
sizes to accommodate parties of 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 people. 


Write for Free Catalog 
Big new Stoll catalog gives details and prices, full line 
Stoll tents—also folding steel spring beds (guaranteed 
sagless)—waterproof mattresses—folding tables, chairs 
and stools—waterproof carry-all bags, luggage carriers, 
etc. Write— 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
3271 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 














DRY MATCHES to'tr MAY SATE 


woods without 
DRI - BOX 


Absolutely waterproof: 


A Real Camping Trailer 
for Only $90.00 


W! HY load your car down to capacity when on 
a camping, fishing or pleasure trip? It is no 
longer necessary to cramp your legs around 
boxes and bundles when you can buy such a 
substantial light trailer for only $90.00. 
The Miami C amping Trailer is easily at- 










tached to any car. The extra pull can not be ats: " ; f 
noticed—yet the trailer hauls beds, stoves, Sains rg og aa 
tents and all camping equipment. | matches > locking device 

Write for details— you will be surprised at | simple and positive; yet 
such a good trailer for the price asked. | easy to open and close 












~ THE MIAMI with cold, wet fingers; 
ee | polished nickel-silver; if 
n | TRAILER - SCRAPER dealer can’t supply, we will 
COMPANY send direct. Price, $1.25. 

619 S. Clay St. E. I. Franklin & Co. 





North Attleboro, Mass. 


Troy, Ohio 























Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS 
are so constructed that they can be 


set up and taken down by one per- 
son in less than five minutes. 





PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 
ments —Carry a Rain Coat in Your 
Pocket Stormproof and Bugproof, Sewed in 
floor, Steel Stakes, Mosquito Netting 
Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR ina 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Packs 8 x 4 x 1% inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 





Metropolitan Camp Goods have 
stood the test for 30 years and are 
recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 





It Fits the Running Board 


Catalogue Free 


Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig 
Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp Pads and 

Overland Auto Beds. WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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THE CAMERA ON THE TRAIL 
(Continued from page 70) 

Another point to remember is that in 
focussing for distance, the nearer you are 
to the object, the more accurate you must 
be in judging distance. Of course, I’m 
speaking of cameras that have an ad- 
justable focus. When taking a close-up, 
a foot or so out of the way may not 
mean much to the eye but it means a 
lot to the lens. I’ve recently seen a little 
self-focussing device that should prove 
of value to photographers who are poor 
judges of distance. 

The average snap-shot is taken with a 
focus either of one hundred feet or 
twenty-five feet, the greater distance for 
landscapes and the lesser for group pic- 
tures. In these instances there is no 
great need for extreme accuracy in dis- 
tance judging. 


A USEFUL AND COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


HERE is a well thought out touring out- 
fit designed for the use of four peo- 
ple, to provide protection and comfort 
not only for the campers but for their 
car as well. The kit includes a water- 
proof and insectproof tent, 9 feet 6 inches 
by 7 feet, two beds accommodating four 
people, with a steel box which carries the 
tent and bed neatly on the running board 


ANY 





and, when opened up, can be used as a 
substantial table measuring 24x48 inches. 
This entire outfit can be set up in a very 
few minutes and weighs less than 100 
pounds, and it can be obtained with a 
heavy canvas carrying case instead of the 
steel box. The beds are in the form of 
a double tier, occupying a space 4x7 feet, 
leaving a dressing-room space of 5 feet 
6 inches by 7 feet. No guy ropes are 
needed with this tent. The outfit is fur- 
nished with carrier arm to clamp the box 
on the running board. 


A SELF-GENERATING LAMP 


HE little instrument shown is a hand 
flashlamp which requires no_ battery 
but which gives a strong and brilliant 
light by means of a current generated 
through operation of the metal handle by 
hand. It is not affected by cold, heat nor 





dampness and will last indefinitely with 
a minimum of attention. This lamp is 
made in France and is now -available in 
the United States. The bulb used is of 
the bull’s-eye type of 2.5 volts, 15 amperes. 
Safety and reliability are two special fea- 
tures claimed for this useful device. 
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TENTS FOR THE VETERAN 

Light, easily managed, and available in 
a number of styles, sizes and combinations 
of equipment, the line of tents illustrated 
is highly recommended for all campers, 
especially those who have had previous 
experience and know how to appreciate the 
good points of a tent. The corners and 
peaks are strongly reinforced with rings 
handworked, seams lockstitched, pure Ma- 
nila rope guys. It comes in three sizes, 
beginning at 7x7 and ranging up to 9 ft. 
4 in. x ll ft. 4 in. Flies, sod cloth, water- 
proof canvas floors sewn-in or separate, 
windows with netting and storm flaps and 
jointed steel poles and steel stakes can be 
obtained with this tent at extra cost. 





A particularly interesting tent made by 
this company is somewhat larger, made 
like the regulation wall tent, but with the 
dimensions reversed, the width being 
greater than the depth. This idea was 
obtained from studying the tents used by 
some real gypsies. This tent has bobbi- 
net windows, two at the front and two 
at the rear, door and windows equipped 


; 





with storm flaps operated from inside, a 
9-inch sod cloth, steel stakes, collapsible 
steel poles, Manila guys and rope ridge. 
It requires only one pole front and rear 
and folds into a neat bundle for the run- 
ning board. This camping utility is ob- 
tainable in water repellent khak: or water- 
proof khaki, in sizes 9 ft. 4 in. x 7 ft., and 
ll ft. 8 in. x 9 ft. 4 in. 


FOR HEATING, LIGHTING AND 
COOKING 


HE camping stove shown in the pho- 
tograph is designed to form a triple 
service. It combines the heating and 
cooking features of all camp stoves with 
lighting ability which it performs with the 





addition of an extra burner, mantle and 
shade. Kerosene is employed as fuel in 
this stove and the cost of running is less 
than one cent per hour. It may be ob- 
peang in either one, two or three burner 
orm, 
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No Other Camping 


\. 


Tent 


Offers All These Features 


Here is a tent which will prove its worth the 
first day out on any kind of camping trip or 
tour. Probably no other tent combines so 
many conveniences and comfort making 
features. 


The dimensions (see plan) allow for an ideal 
arrangement of cots, table and chairs. The 
four bobbinet windows and the door have 
storm flaps which may be operated from in- 
side. A nine-inch sod cloth insures protection 
from wind, water and reptiles. A rope ridge 
does away with the cumbersome ridge pole. 
There are double guys at corners. The two 
poles required are of the collapsible metal 
type. Steel stakes are included. A _ water- 
proof canvas floor sewed in or separate, may 
be had if desired. The entire outfit is packed 
in a canvas bag which may be carried on the 
running board of the car. 


Made in two practical sizes, and of two 
materials—“Wilco” Water-repellent khaki or 
“Wilco” Waterproofed khaki. The prices are 
surprisingly low, quality considered. 


Catalogue Sent Free 


Get our latest canvas goods and camp-equip- 
ment catalogue—just off the press. No 
obligation. Address 


The M. I. Wileox Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILCO 


“Tailored ‘Tents 


Four bobbinet win- 
dows with storm flaps. 


a 


Collapsible steel poles 
and steel stakes. 


Nine-inch sod cloth, 
also canvas floor if 
desired. 


(Saba ee 


Rope ridge in place 
of pole. Only two 
poles required. 


en 

Entire outfit carried 
on running board in 
waterproof canvas bag. 














Feather Light Yet 
Weather Tight 


OU too will find it ideal—this won- 
derful suit with the grouse-feather 
label in it. Two styles —reinforce- 
ments dark as shown or color of suit. 
Entirely new. Better fit, neater ap- 
pearance, more comfort. 


Made of Feather Drybak Fabric, the coat cut 
in a new model, double thickness, waterproof and 
its buttons bearing the ‘famous Drybak Guar- 
antee—‘“‘Dry Back or Money Back.” Windproof 
and snagproof, extremely durable, no rubber, 
color the popular Drybak tawny Autumn sepia. 

Ask your Dealer. If he cannot supply you, 
write to us. 


Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Drybak Hunting Clothes Since 1902 
93 Worth Street, New York City 
Factory, Binghamton, N. Y. 
_—— — — —CUT OUT AND MAIL- — —- —- — 


Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 
93 Worth St., New York City 


Send me free of obligation a copy of the story 
“A Lost Man in Feathers.” 


Name 
Address .... 


eee eee ee eee een eeeee 








When You Go Camping 


be sure and take a dozen of 


KELSCH’S 


Steel Spiral 
TentStakes 


along. They hold 
your tent because 
they are screwed in 
the ground instead 
of drove in, and 
turned out instead 
of pulled out, and 
will not shake loose. 
One stake will hold 
more than two 


straight stakes of 
same length and 
weight. Easy to 


carry; weighs less 
than four pounds 
t doz., 11 inches 
ong, aluminum 
painted to prevent 
rust. 
Price per Dozen 
$1.25 Postpaid 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. M. Kelsch 50 Beattie Ave. 


Lockport, N.Y. 
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HIS HONOR THE SWORDFISH 
(Continued from page 21) 


tow him. We were in danger not only 
from a frayed rope but, likewise, sharks 
which would have liked nothing better 
than the rear portion of their worst enemy. 

Many a man, out for tuna or sword- 
fish, has brought his catch right to the 
boat, only to see a sinister gray body flash 
into sight long enough to ruin a splendid 
prize. 

Only the first of my swordfish has been 
mounted. Smallest of them all—4157 
pounds—he has to his credit the greatest 
and most spectacular fight, save the lost 
broadbill mentioned in earlier paragraphs 
of this article. One hour and seventeen 
minutes it took to put him on board Sep- 
tember 13, 1919. 

I want to say a word for the work of 
that remarkable institution, the Tuna Club 
of Santa Catalina Island, California. This 
club was founded for gentlemen anglers 
in 1898 through the good offices of the 
late Charles F. Holder, expert on fish in 
all parts of the world, and one of the first 
to expound the right of a great fish to a 
fight on terms which favor him. To one 
swordfish caught with Tuna Club tackle 
line of sixty-six pounds breaking point, 
twenty get away. 

Further, the Tuna Club has set itself 
against those commercial fishing practices 
which tend to waste the piscatorial re- 
sources of the seas. It backs with real 
authority the work of the fish and game 
wardens. And by its example it has given 
to the Pacific Coast perhaps the highest 
angling standards the world knows. It is 
named for the famous leaping tuna, but 
gives equal honors to the swordfish. 

As yet, far too few sportsmen have 
come to know the sworder. I hope the 
time will soon be with us when news an- 
nouncements of the first “run” of the 
season will bring sportsmen flocking as 
now happens when the word “moose” 
drifts down from the North. The word 
“sport” assumes a new significance when 
you are introduced to that gentleman bat- 
tler of the seas, his honor the swordfish. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SERIS 
(Continued from page 24) 


ested chatter; they appeared to enjoy us 
as much as we did them. 

After dark they gave us a dance. One 
buck did a continual shuffle on a bit of 
old dory the sea had evidently cast up, 
while another rattled a home-made bell 
and kept up a toneless whine. When the 
latter ran out of breath, all concerned 
stuck out their paws and whined “tobac,” 
a word they all know and an article all 
use except babes in arms. Fortunately 
we had been thoughtful enough to bring 
a half dozen extra cans and so were able 
to pay for our orchestra chairs. Finally 
we could stand it no longer and told 
Cactus to inform their chief, who spoke 
Spanish, to beat it. 

The next morning most of the bucks 
came over to do their shivering and 
scratching near our fire. We declined the 
chief’s invitation to hire his boat for 
thirty cartridges and either go out to 
Tiburon or else hunt a rocky mountain a 
couple of miles away, where -he assured 
us there were very big sheep heads. The 
boat was a rickety old whale-boat and the 
Gulf has a lot of water in it; we looked 
carefully at both. 

They traded me a new basket with a 
geometric design, an odd thing to find 
among people of such low type, for an 
old pair of breeches and a spool of thread. 
We also traded for a few small, well- 











De Luxe Auto Camps ond Trailers 
Auto Camp Trailers 


Lightest, most compact, most convenient and most 
comfortable auto camp trailer ever built. Opens 
or closes ten times quicker and easier than any 
other trailer on market. Ready for occupancy in 
less than one minute wherever you stop. Con- 
tains kitchenette, ice box, food compartment and 
two wide comfortable beds with real springs 
Electric lights. 


Ford Auto Camper 


Built on same principle as auto camp trailer but fits over 
turtle back of Ford roadster or coupe. A complete self- 
contained camping unit for cooking, eating and sleeping. 
Does not interfere with fenders or any part of car. Mounted 
in few minutes and fastens securely. Weighs only 325 pounds. 


The Kamper Kar 


A comfortable chair car for the trip. Sedan height when 
closed; full standing room when open. A kiichen dining- 
room, sitting-room and bedroom when you reach camp. 
Opens and closes instantly. Fits on any Ford chussis. 
Also built to order in any size for other cimsses. Cum 
pletely equipped with two excellent beds with real springs, 
kitchenette stove, ice box, food compartment, wardrobe, 
electric light, ete. Weight same as Ford sedan body. 
Cost only trifle more than trailer. 
Write for Literature and Prices. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 

104 So. Henry Street Bay City, Mich. 











More and more are people 

a joys of the open. 

ore an more are they 

Nature learning that their health 
. demands relief from the 
This crowded places. More and 
Ss more are o- wepemine, ~*~ 
m the “‘Auto-Kamp” Trailer is 

u mer a b: to ——s opm | 
with an an —— oo ences an 


Z:Avro-Kamp TRAILER 


You can take the “‘Auto-Kamp” wherever you 
wish to go. Easy to draw—even over mountain 
roads, Camp pitched or struck in a few minutes. 
And the equipment consists of two double-spring 
beds, mattresses, pillows, electric lights, built-in 
ice box and provision container, folding-table 
and ehelves, cook stove, insect-proof, rainproof 
tent, poles, etc. The ‘‘Auto-Kamp”’ is a_ real 
outfit—a sensation wherever seen—solidly built of 
the best materials and provided with high-grade 
equipment. Price of Model No. 4 is $345. 
F.0.B. Saginaw. Write for details. 


Outdoor Joys are Yours 


The “‘Auto-Kamp” Trailer takes all the grief out 
of camping and puts joy in its place, Let us tell 
you what hundreds of owners think of their 
“‘Auto-Kamp” Trailer, what it will do, where 


they have traveled, what a real home it has 
year. 


proved, and 


Write for 
Beautifull 
Illustrat 

Literature 


ll prove again this 





AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 


3129 Sheridan Ave. 
Saginaw Michigan 
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carved wooden figures and left these peo- 
ple to their strenuous life of doing nothing. 
Undoubtedly they are the backwash of 
one of the old races of Mexico that drifted 
out of the range of the rest of humanity 
and kept their stock more or less pure. 
All these people, except old “Julius 
Cesar” and the “Pirate,” were of a de- 
cided Mongolian type, the men having 
large, bushy mustaches and beards and 
long hair braided down their backs. 

We went back to Arivipa a different 
way in order to hit the only other water 
in the vicinity, at Poso Coyote. All 
hunted without luck on the way. The 
water was not very appealing; mud color, 
full of active “wigglers,” and there were 
two very dead rats in the water hole, but 
it was all there was. We had no luck 
around there that afternoon, but the Pa- 
pago ran into several blacktail. 


T= next morning Doc and Joe went 
out with him to hunt up this bunch, 
and Joe got a shot at a small buck, but did 
not collect. Doc and Cactus worked back 
to camp by one route and saw two black- 
tail on the way, but could not get a shot. 
Joe and I rode with the Pap at least fif- 
teen miles before we hit camp; we saw 
three bunches of blacktail, but only got 
one fruitless shot at quite long range. 
The Pap did not seem interested in 
whether we got a shot or not, and we 
could not bawl him out in English with 
any chance of success. 

That night the Seri Chief and some 
followers blew in to get what we had to 
throw away; we made them camp a con- 
siderable distance downwind. In _ the 
morning this gang collected our donations 
and pulled out. On rounding up the 
animals we could not find one mule and 
finally had to start with three. After 
three hours the lost animal was located 
quite a way from camp, penned in a small 
corral constructed among some _ bushes 
and with the clapper of his bell plugged 
up with grass. Our kind friends, the 
Seris, evidently desired some mule meat. 

The trip back was the same sort of an 
effort as on the way in, a vain attempt to 
get the wagon back to the next water. 
Finally at the end of the second day 
Jones and Welchel, who had pushed on 
ahead, ran the old army car out nearly 
eight miles and relayed the stuff in, carry- 
ing out water for the mules as well. 

The land of the Seris is a remarkably 
interesting country and full of game. The 
lack of water, the inadequacy of trans- 
portation and the. great difficulties in ob- 
taining competent guides make it a diffi- 
cult one to hunt, even for those of us who 
live adjacent to Sonora. Once seen, how- 
ever, its memories are well worth while 
and its difficulties vanish in retrospect. 
If any side-show owner wants to get the 
real thing, I recommend he catch a few 
Seris and I guarantee they won’t be ex- 
pensive to keep. 





CHASING RAINBOWS 
(Continued from page 27) 


bows. There’s allus big ones in that hole,” 
he advised with the greatest courtesy, as 
I showed him the contents of my flybook. 
“Now thar,” he remarked pensively, fin- 
gering a black gnat. Then, “Thar’s the 
one!” and the big, thick, brown index 
finger of his right hand touched a cork- 
bodied cricket on No. 8 hook. 

Who of the angling fraternity is not 
willing to follow hunches—to listen to 
advice when trout have failed to respond 
to their selections? The angler who does 

(Continued on page 82) 








DELUXE 


Better Tent 


OQUTODOOR UMBRELLA 








Lower Price 





Highest grade 8 
ounce Shelter Tent 
Duck, Olive Drab 
Color — Waterproof 
and Mildew - proof 
for life. 


No retreating ever 
necessary —can_ be 
rolled up wet—no 
danger of mildew. 


GOODBYE, HOT TENT 
Specially constructed cot transom gives 2,000 
cubic inches ventilation right where you want it 
—over your cot. No hot, stuffy tent when it 
storms—leave transom open—rain can’t get in. 
Ask for free catalog of most complete linecamp- May be closed tightly or partially as desired in 
ing tents and equipment. cool weather. 


UNITED STATES TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
717 North Sangamon Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BIG OUTPUT— LOW PRICES 
7x9, $38.40—other sizes. 9x 11, $44.80—in catalog. 
Waterproof sewed-in floor. 

Metal stakes and waterproof bag. 
Light—compact—up or down in five minutes. 
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IT'S A BROOKS , 
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BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Mos Modern in construction—Simples to erect— Mos Compact to carry 


THE BROOKS TENT @ AWNING COMPANY 
1655 Arapahoe St. 


‘ 


Denver, Colorado 
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DESIGNED FOR. COMFORT 


WRITE FOR BROOKS BOOK--IT'S FREE--ROAD MAPS--CAMP EQUIPMENT, ETC. 
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Re//eve 
your 
trouble zone 
THE NOSE 
AND THROAT 


with gon ef 


FURS 


Have your RAW FURS 
tanned and made into beauti- 
ful coats, scarfs, muffs, chok- 
ers, rugs, etc., at DIRECT- 
FROM FACTORY PRICES. Big 
savings. Latest styles. Highest grad- 
fur tanning and workmanship guar- 
anteed. rite for FREE illustrated 
catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. A-2, Chicago, Ml. 


a ad * 
at 4% 


LUDEN'S cougi‘ntps 























More power to you— 
responsive and influential readers 


You army of over 100,000 sportsmen are more important than you probably 

appreciate. Knowing equipment as you do—from seeing it advertised in 

these pages—you influence and control the purchases of hundreds of thou- 

sands of casual sportsmen. 

It is you who made it possible for this magazine to carry in 1924 a greater 

volume of the following advertising than any other sportsman’s magazine: 

Boats and canoes, motors and engines, railroads and resorts, sporting 

goods, camping equipment, camping tents, camp stoves, fishing: 
tackle, arms and ammunition, sportsmen’s clothing, sportsmen’s 

footwear, radio, cameras and supplies, etc. 
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SPORTSMEN AFLOAT 
sportsman. 
and the like. 


LORIDA seems to spend its Summer 
working out new ways to make the 
Winter visits of Northern sportsmen an 
unforgetable delight. 
This year new 
motor roads, includ- 
ing the_ recently 
completed concrete 
Conners Highway, 
into the once im- 
penetrable Ever- 
glades, have opened 
up a new fishing 
ground where the 
black bass _ fishing 
has been pronounced 
by sportsmen the 
finest in the world. 
Among the several 
varieties abounding 
in the canals exca- 
vated to drain the Everglades is the largest 
of all big-mouthed bass, some weighing 
as much as 20 or 25 pounds. Usually no 
fish weighing less than 3 pounds is kept. 


[ im 





This adaptation of a famous standardized 
cruiser for ocean fishing is a brand new 


and interesting development 


The fish in these waters are not adapted 
to rapid trolling. Use a plug that will 
wriggle with every little pulling motion 
so that the bass will be attracted by the 


Do Northern motorboat owners go to Florida? 
of every type at Miami—a vast majority from the colder climes 


is a department for readers interested in boating from the standpoints of fishing, 
The editor is glad to receive inquiries concerning all phases of this glorious sport—barring technical questions referring to engine troubles 


im rn 
iM i) 





hunting and other outdoor pastimes of the 


Always accompany letters with self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 


Edited by George W. Sutton, Jr. 
Inland Fishing for Florida Boaters and Campers 


plug but will not have to travel far to 
strike. Make the cast in toward the rock 
lined shores and let the plug lie a moment 
—then draw it jerkily forward, letting it 





rise to the surface occasionally. Keep this 
up until the bait is reeled in. 

The motorist along the Dixie Highway, 
between Jacksonville and Miami, can turn 
inland on any one of a number of roads 
which lead to the new canals. There are 
six of these, from Lake Okeechobee to the 
East coast of Forida. From West Palm 


Beach he can follow the new Conners 
Highway, which runs for 30 miles along 
the shores of Lake Okeechobee from 


Canal Point to the Town of Okeechobee. 
This is a toll road, but the toll is very 
moderate. Lake Okeechobee, though fished 
by commercial fishermen with nets, has 
many coves and bays where large bass 
may be caught by the enthusiastic follower 
of Isaak Walton. Pelican Cove is one of 


these. 
Other fishing stieams and lakes that 
fairly swarm with black bass can be 


reached by car from St. Augustine, Or- 


Well, here is a tangle of motorcraft 


mond, Orlando, Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Miami and other towns. 

The inland fishing in Florida is avail- 
able to the motorboatman as well as to 


the automobile 
camper. Many of 
the choicest spots 


can be reached only 
by motorboat, and 
there are countless 
streams and_ lakes 
which boats of shal- 
low draft can navi- 
gate. And, then, of 
course, the motor- 
boat visitor can use 
his craft for the en- 
joyment of the 
wonderful fishing in 
the open sea on the 
East or West 
coasts where big catches are certain. 
Lucky is the man who has an outboard 





With a fish-well in the cockpit, an awning 

which rolls back, and two swivel chairs, 

the new fishing cruiser realizes the angler’s 
dream 


motor in Florida. For him any rowhoat 
becomes a motorboat in an instant, ready 
to take him to a thousand lovely spots. 
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With an outboard motor in Florida, almost any rowboat instantly becomes a motorboat to carry the fisherman to out-of- 
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the-way spots containing charm and fish 
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RENE Tet ip 


2, SK any owner of a Johnson Outboard 
4 Motor why it is that he is so strong for 
his Johnson and nine times out of ten 
: Oy he'll say “Because I can depend on it.” 

The Johnson is the dependable outboard motor. 

To L. J. Johnson starting out in 1920 to build an out- 
board motor, “‘dependability’’ meant just what it said. 
An absolute term—not comparative. 

“Dependable”—not “unusually dependable” or “pretty 
dependable.”’ Not even simply “more dependable than 
others.” Absolute dependability—and nothing short 
of that. 


Johnson approached the outboard motor from the ma- 
rine engineering viewpoint—as a means of trans- 
portation, not as a clever novelty. He worked with the 
mark of absolute dependability as his goal. 

The record of Johnson Motors shows how well he 
succeeded, 

Their dependability and power have opened up a 
vision of the outboard motor that no one but Johnson 
had. Johnson sees the future of the outboard motor as 
@ marine power plant—not on rowboats and canoes 
only, but on Jarger boats—up to 30- or 40-foot auxiliaries 
and cruisers. 


The Small Cruiser of the Future 


Already the practicability of a Johnson-motored Out- 
board Cruiser has been proven. Already the advantage 
of putting the motor outside and giving a small cruiser 
the space and accommodation of a much larger boat 
has been demonstrated. 

The 22-foot cruiser ‘‘Outboarder” pictured above has 
been used all over Long Island Sound and adjacent 
rivers—in all sorts of weathers— with the most complete 
satisfaction. Its only power isa standard Johnson Motor. 
And it makes the remarkable speed of 714 miles per hour. 



















it would not have been practical with any other motor. 
Johnson dependability made the opportunity. 


Why more Johnsons were sold in 1924 
than any other three makes 


The Johnson is the only outboard motor that can be 
attached to all types of boats and canoes without alter- 
ing any of them. 

It has power and to spare—drives a rowboat 7 to 9 
miles per hour and a canoe 9 to 12 miles. 

It is the only really portable motor— 


Weighs Only 35 Pounds 


35 pounds—complete and ready to run—an easy one- 
hand carry. 

The Johnson is vibrationless. Its only sound is a gentle 
purr. It is easy to start and safe to start. The way it 
handles is a revelation. 


1925 Models Even Better than Predecessors 


In the 1925 Johnson the power has been increased 
25 to 30%. 

The propeller is 9 inches in diameter instead of 8. 

The Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes 
starting still easier. 

The patented Johnson Shock Absorber Drive is stand- 
ard equipment. This Drive permits running over sub- 
merged obstructions without injury to the motor or 
propeller. 

The remarkable weight of 35 pounds is retained. 

Get into the boat and see for yourself. The Johnson 
dealer will be glad to give you a free demonstration. If 
you don’t know him, write for FREE catalog and we 
will send his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
844 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor ard Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 





__ GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF | 

















Boats That Are 
Built By Boatsmen 


Dunphy Boats are constructed by men who 
know boats, men who have made good boats for 


more than forty years. Whatever type of boat 
you want Dunphy makes it—with all the skill, 
care and precision of true craftsmanship. Illus- 


trated below are three popular Dunphy designs 
that are in demand everywhere. 











Speedy ! Power- 
ful! Seaworthy! 
Draws only 11 inches, 
protected ope, lands 
anywhere. ength 18 feet. 
Room for eight. Makes 12 miles 
an hour easily. Four-cycle Universal 
Motor placed amidship. Auto steering wheel. 


__ Lightweight Outboard Motor Boat 
_ nn eeee A yi/), iim 
ames ——_ 





The fisherman’s favorite, 
rows easily while trolling. Very 
speedy. Ideal for light twin motors. Steady 
and seaworthy with wide, flat floor to stand on 
while casting. 

Length: 16 feet. Weight: less than 200 pounds. 
Woods: best white oak and northern cedar. Decks 
and stern corners cast aluminum—superior to 
wooden decks and stern corners—will not twist, 
warp, split or rot. Stern braces from gunwales 








to transom—impossible for planking to pull 
away. 
Outboard Motor 
Ca 


Light, strong, 
buoyant and speedy. 
Large sponsons—no sway- 
ing when motor is attached. 
Length: 16 feet. Weight: less than 
150 pounds. Woods: selected white cedar and 
spruce. Outside covered with heavy, closely 
woven canvas, finished in green enamel. 
Write for the big, NEW, illustrated catalog 
which gives prices, specifications and complete 
information on ALL Dunphy Boats. It is a book 
you will prize, and will be gladly sent upon 
request Hundreds of boats ready for imme- 
diate shipment—and when you buy direct you 
save money. 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. B2 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


DUNPI 


"famous 
for boats 





years /# 
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GLOSSARY OF MOTORBOAT 
TERMS 


QOMEONE just told us that we are get- 
ting very technical in the use of nau- 
tical terms in this Department. We haven't 
meant to be, but we find that even our 
own secretary thinks that the beam of a 
boat is a log of wood. Therefore, we 
take pleasure in presenting the definitions 
of some of the simple nautical terms you 
will see from time to time in these col- 
umns. More will follow: 

Runabout—An open motorboat without 
a cabin. 

Cruiser—A cabin motorboat with sleep- 
ing accommodations. 

Day Cruiser—A motorboat with only a 
lounging cabin, not usually used for long 
cruises. 

Motorboat Ferry—A motorboat of any 
type used for commuting to business or 
for carrying passengers between landing 
and clubhouse, etc. 

Water Line—The line at which the boat 
actually enters the water. (Water lines 
are usually painted on a boat a little above 
the actual line of entrance.) 

Beam—W idth. 

Overall Length—The complete length 
of a boat from bow to stern, excluding 
the bowsprit, if any. “a 

Standardized Boat—One from which 
duplicates can be made in any number. 

Draft—The amount of water necessary 
to float the boat, in other words, the dis- 
tance between the water line and the keel. 

Keel—The extreme bottom of the boat. 

Cruising Radius—The distance a boat 
can go without refueling. 

Chain Locker—A compartment, usually 
in the bow, for storing anchor chains, 
ropes, etc. 

Bow—The front of the boat. 

Stern—The rear of the boat. 

Forward—Any. part of a boat ahead of 
the center. 

Aft—Any part of a boat to the rear 
of the center. (The adjective is “after,” 
such as “after cabin,” “after cockpit,” etc.) 

Collision Bulkhead—A heavy partition 
built into a boat to shut off the movement 
of water in case of accident. 

Galley—Kitchen. 

Hatch—A cover to an opening in the 
deck for entrance and egress or storage. 

Hatchway—The opening itself, often 
called “hatch.” 

Bridge Deck—The deck from which the 
boat is operated. 

(To be continued) 


JOIN THE CIRCUIT RIDERS 


NE of the fastest growing organiza- 

tions in the country is the Regatta 
Circuit Riders’ Club which is made up 
of good fellows in the motorboat indus- 
try, yacht owners, racers of fast boats and 
others interested in the sport. At every 
important motorboat regatta, such as those 
at Buffalo, Detroit, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, a large number of 
the Circuit Riders gather from all parts 
of the country to take part in the races, 
to act as judges and other officials when 
needed, and to take part in the general 
entertainment which these affairs produce. 
The Riders have already succeeded in 
greatly stimulating public interest in mo- 
torboat racing in a number of important 
centers. There are no initiation fees or 
dues, but each member is assessed for an 
annual subscription fee of $10.00 to cover 
the multitude of incidental expenses of 
the organization. The Secretary of the 
Regatta Circuit Riders’ Club is Mr. Ira 
Hand, 29 West 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Hand is also Secretary of the 
National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers. 
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Announcing 


A New Six Cylinder Kermath 


Made in two types, both 4% inch bore 
and 5% inch stroke. High speed 
model develops from 75 to 100 
H.P. at from 1500 to 1850 R.P.M. 
Low speed model develops 40 to 
60 H.P. at from 600 to 1000 
R.P.M. 

Like all Kermaths, these wonderful motors 
sell at sensationally low prices. Only 









$1350 for the low speed, and o 
$1450 for the high speed motor! 

Many interesting and most advanced tech- 
nical details. By all means write for 
more detailed specifications—they are 
interesting. 


3 to 100 H. P. $135 to $1450 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5886 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
11 E. Wellington Street, Toronto, Ontario 





A Kermath Always Runs 











The Very Latest WHITE Canoe— 


the WHITE Outboard. Canoeish in 
design and weight. Sturdy as a boat 
in construction. The product of the 
skill and ingenuity of expert work- 
men of thirty-odd years’ experience. 


WHITE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


CANOES 


are perfectly balanced. Drag 
is avoided when running. Any 
make motor can be used. This, 
one of many, like all WHITE 
Canoes, has its planking bevelled 
and lapped, making it waterproof— 
anexclusive WHITE feature. Every 
WHITE Canoe explains why Nine- 
tenths of Maine’s famous guides use 
WHITE canoes. 


Write for Catalog, Folders, Etc. 
E. M. WHITE & COMPANY 
Old Town, Me. 


Canoe Designers and Builders 85 Years 




















CARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 
and surprisingly — to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes are unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog. It gives 
prices and complete information. rite for 
your free copy today. Tus Carteton Canoe 
Go., 12 First Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


LETON 


CANOES 
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Cuts Through Weeds 
Like an Eel 





The Caille 


Liberty Twin 


Ideal for All Deep 
Water Use 





The One Rowboat Motor that is Equally 
Effective in Deep or Shallow Water 


The Famous Caille Direct Drive is the one and only row- 
boat power transmission insuring an absolutely free, un- 
hampered ¢i/ting motion of the motor. Propeller tilts both 
upwards and sideways, glides over near-surface boulders, 
dead-heads and snags that would wreck any ordinary- 
type motor. The sturdy skeg strikes only a glanc- 
ing blow without a jolt, and gently rides over them. 

Deep or shallow—open or weedy 
—rough or calm water, the Liberty 
is the universal motor designed to 
meet all conditions. 

Where else can you get half the 
advantages it offers you? Where 
else can you find a motor with the 
Direct Drive—giving you 100% 
use of your rowboat? What other 
motor gives you complete control 


in the “motorcycle grip,” runs with Rowboat Motors 


Distributed by 


E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers St., New York City 
Weeks, Howe, E:merson Co., 90 Market St., San Fran- 


$85.00 complete. 


isco, Calif 
Scsete Medan Equipment Co., 742 North 34th St., Our $5 00 Challenge 


Seattle, Wash. 
Elisha Webb & Son Co., 136 South Front St., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 
james Waiker Co., 123 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
John J.Odenwald,1209 H St.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





$140.00, f. o. b. Detroit 


Caille Liberty Type Are the ONLY 
hat Will Drive 4n 
Rowboat Any Place it Will Float. Caille 


Liberty Type Motors priced as low as 


to other builders to follow us through weeds, 
shallows and over sunken obstructions has never 
been accepted and still stands. 


so little vibration, starts so easily, is so rugged and de- 
pendable, so easily collapsible, so easy to carry! 

Note the equipment! Bosch Magneto, the best ever! 
A Zenith Adjustable Jet Carburetor making for quick, 
easy starting and smooth running, in any weather, any 
time! Throughout, the very finest construction ever en- 
gineered into a rowboat motor by marine engine builders. 
And guaranteed without time limit! 

If you ever use your boat in shal- 
low water, why go halfway! Why 
bother with a motor good for only 
50 or 75 or 90 per cent! Get 100% 
—in a Caille Liberty that will take 
you anywhere, all the time! See it 
at your dealer’s. But, first, get our 
free book. No obligation. 


FREE! New Book 
on Rowboat Motors 


Illustrates and fully describes the complete 
line of Caille Rowboat Motors including 
the Caille 5-Speed Twin with the famous 
5-in-1 propellerin which durability,strength, 
speed, beauty and light weight are com- 
bined to a marvelous degree. Your catalog 
—1925 issue—is ready. Yours for the ask- 
ing—write now. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co., 6317 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Rowboat 
Motors 


CAILLE 


PRONOUNCED “CAIL” 




















HIS is the thought that has jispired the 


Mullins Body 
automotive methods, steel la 
that you and I and the mg 
afford to buy. 


Into this project the Mul} 
put the craftsmanship, fe experience, equip- 


ment and integrity tha ih ave fitted it to make 
steel ay ome for sugh cars as Cunningham, 


Lincoln, Marmon, Pegtless and Pierce Arrow. 


Clip the coupon h 
You will want to 
can own for how 

‘ 


%, 





“OUTBOARD SPECIAL” $ 857" 
Cia Feer> —_ 


FOR USE OF DETACHABLE MOTOR 



























s organization has 


how how much boat you 














, proposition with terms and 
ed Mullins agents. 


STEEL BOATS 
44, 
Can‘’t 
Sink Re 

Sink {A 
Mullins Body Corporation, 
915 Depot Street, 
Salem, Ohio 


Please send me your 1925 Catalog. 
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A TWO-MOTORED FISHING 
BOAT 


HIS is one of the most interesting 
fishing boats we have seen for a long 
time. It is a twin-screw craft, equipped 
with two motors of well-known make, one 
on either side. There is a _ two-foot 
clearance between the two motors, which 





gives an open passage the entire length of 
the cockpit. In the forward section of 
the boat a fish well is installed so that the 
minnows used for bait may be kept 
alive. The boat is 28 feet long, 6% feet 
wide, and makes nine miles per hour 
under full speed. The seats are ordinary 
automobile single seats. For trolling, one 
motor can be stopped while the other is 
in use. The boat will then slow down 
to a half-mile per hour, a feature that 
will be appreciated by fishermen. 





A STANDARDIZED FISHING 
BOAT 


HE photograph shows a new stand- 

ardized 26-foot fishing boat in the 
course of construction in its Brookyn fac- 
tory. It is a splendid little craft for all- 
family use. It is a safe, sea-worthy boat 
of extra strong construction, designed by 
Mr. William Atkin, one of the best known 
naval architects in the country. A num- 
ber of these boats have been built and the 
combined experience of their owners 
shows that they can be operated at a cost 
for gasoline and oil of approximately 





three cents per mile. The dimensions are, 
length over-all 26 feet, length water-line 
25 feet, breadth 7 feet, draft 1 foot, 11 
inches. 

The timbers in this useful craft are of 
white oak and the planking is of clear 
cedar, copper riveted throughout, with 
brass screw fastenings at bow and stern. 
The stern is mahogany in piano finish. 
This boat is also built with a substantial, 
standing roof and side curtains which 
fold up out of sight when not in use and 
with a real marine toilet. The power 
plant is a very well-known 20 H.P. ma- 
chine with self-starter, giving a speed of 
from 14 to 15 miles per hour. 


“Old Town Canoes 








Where the highway 


is the water way 


Surety you have felt the call of the open—the urge 
to hie away somewhere beyond the haunts of men. 
Answer that call in an “Old Town Canoe.” 

“Old Town Canoes” are light in weight, but re- 
markably strong and rigid in construction. They are 
fashioned after true Indian models. Sleek and fast, 
“Old Towns’ are the one canoe for every water 
highway. ‘Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. It 
is free. Write for your copy today. O_tp Town CANOE 

0., 512 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A 








pe af poemeyrmmrny ye 
wii more power on $8 t’s 
Universal’ s 229 achievement—the new Universal 
RICARDO head design, 
li tened scoprosnpars, ground pistons, cylin- 
honed to glass-like smoothness, giving won- 
derful smoothness from trolling gait to real 
speed. Send for catalog, mentioning kind and 
size boat you’re figuring on. 
AN 
CRIVERSAL MOTOR com ran 











guns TANNED 


R twenty years our purely American 

Organization, headed by the real Amer- 

ican name “Smith” has igs given. reliable, bet- 
— in cunning Bes maki 


‘ee nies Sie ia tne yt wn a Pa 
G. PRENNETH SMITH, Pron, Co. 
~ LOBE TANNING 


— 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and 1 00 
100 ENVELOPES * 

Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match, Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, 
on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid 
for only $1. (West of Mississippi River and outside 
of U. S. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, 
we will ship C. 0. D. Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today Write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 
Agents—make big money taking orders for us. Write 
us today for our agents’ proposition. 





ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5078 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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Look forward to 
next Summer's 
Vacation 7” 
NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


—Where you may fish in any of 
the 7,000 lakes and streams of the 
reat North Woods for muskie, 
ass, pike, pickerel, trout. 
—where you may camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike or just loaf. 
—where the tang of balsam air 
gives a new joy to living. 
Plan Now for Next Summer’s Vacation 
Send for illustrated folder giv- 
ing full resort information and 
es, exceptional summer home 
8 opportunities. Address 
s C. A. CAIRNS, Room 211 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Cmcaso , NonraWesTem Ry. 











WE MANUFACTURE 
Gasoline motors for canoes, plea- 
sure boats, speed boats and cruisers. 
Write stating your requirements. 


Cc. N. CADY CO., Inc. 


309B Centre St., Canastota, N. Y. 
Established 1883. Pioneer Marine Engine Manufacturers 


FREE 


We want every outdoor man in America to read 
one of the most stirring calls to America’s trails 
ever written—“Trailwise,” by A. E. Hamilton, 
author, lecturer and leader in summer camp move- 
ment. Send for your copy—FREE—today. A 
postcard will bring it. 


OUTING 
21 Robins Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 

















“4 25c. 5 for $1.00 
Calendar 











AN ARISTOCRAT OF 
SPEEDSTERS 


NE of the best known boat building 

corporations in the country has re- 
cently launched a special new thirty foot 
runabout which they call their “Fleet- 
wood” model. The length is 30 ft., beam 
6 ft. 4 in. and draft 2 ft. 2 in. This 
runabout has been brought. out as an 
ultra-refined speedster combining all the 
thrills of a very fast runabout with per- 
fect comfort at all times. 


The lines of the “Fleetwood” are most 
distinctive. The graceful sheer line 
catches the eye immediately. Tapering 


down from an extremely flaring bow, this 
sheer line falls into a decided tumblehome 
aft. The transom of this beautiful 
runabout is striking and graceful, for the 
deck lines taper well in to the transom, 
leaving a low, semi-racing stern. 

In no way has seaworthiness or com- 


-fort been sacrificed for speed. The seat- 


ing arrangement provides for a_ large 
forward cockpit, which comfortably seats 
five people, and a small after cockpit with 
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room for two or three. Under the as- 
sumption that the forward cockpit is the 
driest and best place on the boat to ride, 
the accommodations have been centered 
there. The passengers sit low in this 
cockpit, well protected with a high coam- 
ing and smart windshield. The wind- 
shield is unusual in that it is provided 
with wing extensions to each side, which 
blend into the coaming. This provides 
a protection similar to the windshield 
wings on a motor car. 

Following the forward cockpit is the 
engine room, with a rakish trunk cabin 
effect. The sides of this trunk cabin are 
provided with special louvres for forced 
ventilation. The engine compartment is 
unusually large, providing complete ac- 
cessibility all around the engine. 

Following the engine room is a snug 
little after cockpit, which is also. protected 
with a windshield of the aeroplane visor 
type, with wing extensions. This boat 
has proven itself to be exceptionally sea- 
worthy and dry at all speeds; and the 
hull with its special hogging girder con- 
struction is built to withstand abnormal 
strains and stress and to hold its: shape 
under 


the most severe handling and 
pounding. 
The trial runs of the “Fleetwood” 


proved her to be an easy forty-mile-an- 
hour boat when powered with a 6-cylinder 
engine of well-known make. Her turn- 
ing qualities are really quite sensational 
either to port or starboard; she banks 
most beautifully. 

One of these new runabouts has been 
built for Mr. Frederick H. Bartlett, of 
Chicago; and has been quite a sensation 
at Lake Geneva, his Summer home. 

Another one is now being completed 
for Commodore J. Perry Stoltz, and is 
being powered with a special Liberty 
Twelve. This runabout is expected to 
show a speed of fifty miles an hour; and 
Commodore Stoltz expects to enter it in 
the Sweepstakes Races at both Detroit 
and Miami, Florida. Commodore Stoltz 
will use his “Fleetwood” Runabout at his 
magnificent new winter hotel, the Fleet- 
a now being built at Miami Beach, 

a 








FASTEST OF ALL OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR BOATS 


Five models for speed, shallow water, river, lake 
and ocean use. You will get more speed, pleasure 
and satisfaction from any make of Outboard 
Motor if you use it with a Thompson Boat. 





Lake Model—Buoyant on a choppy sea and will ride 
the roughest sea with perfect safety 





Sea an ig 7 ocean use. Untipable, pesworthy and 
as 


Light weight and easy to beac 





Speed Model—Winner of 1st, 2nd and 3rd places 
Detroit Gold Cup Races 





stable—won’t “roll.” 
Light draft. for the shallows 


CANOES 


Fish Boat—Sturdy, 


Many Rich, 
New Color 
Combi: 





Thompson Canoes are furnished in a number of 


models. Some all wood—others canvas covered. 
This year we meet the growing popular demand 
for individual and distinctive colors with’a large 
number of very beautiful colors in rich combina- 
tions. Thompson Canoes are now not only “speed- 
jest” on water, but distinctively beautiful in ap- 
pearance. Write for catalog. 


FISHING BOATS 


Thompson Boats are always’ popular with fisher- 
men. They row easily, beach readily, are roomy, 
safe and exceptionally durable. Made in all pop- 
ular styles wanted by fishermen and hunters, and 
oe very low, direct from either of our two 
ig factories, 





Flat Bottom Fish Boats 
Catalog FreeSave Money—Order by Mail 


B to state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
Prompt shipment mace from either of our 2 big factories. 

















PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


401 Ellis Ave. 
81 
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UILT like a fine watch but strong enough to withstand the heaviest duty. Used me 
by the foremost amateur and expert fishermen. Unequalled free spool and level ry) 
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[| wind; instantaneous “takapart”. ‘‘Rainbow’’—“Takapart’’—“Tripart”’— Ze 
¢ “Okeh”—“Triton’’—‘‘Neptune’’—“‘Surf”’—a fishing reel for every purpose. € 
Ne Ask your Dealer to show you the Meisselbach line. If you cannot secure locally, write us. % 
ry 4 


i Your copy of the “ Okeh” 
a Bite Book containing many 
UB practical pointers, mailed 
=] on request. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York |X 


The ORIGINAL and only manufacturers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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More Power—More Speed 
Better Control— £4 Wwin 


YEAR inthe hands of owners has demonstrated two things about the L-A 

Twin—it is the most powerful motor of its weight in the outboard field—it 
is the speediest motor of tts power. And now, with the adoption of the McNab- 
Kitcnen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, it is the last word in control. 


Note these additional features. Weight, complete, 621bs. Power, at least 3 
horse. Speed, 8 miles or more per hour on ordinary rowboat. Practically vibra- 
tionless. Most powerful magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steering. 
Indestructible gas tank. Underwater parts made of non-corrosive aluminum 
yw alloy, Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. And in addition, Automatic Tilting 
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your dealer or write f: 





Bans << 
—m MOTOR - 1D-ASH 
532 Jackson Street Jackson, Michigan 


CRKWOOD- 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 

















DAN KIDNEY ROWBOATS 


IDNEY row boats have a reputation for ‘standing up’’ under severest conditions. The Kidney 

Special, built especially for Detachable Motors, is one of the KIDNEY CATALOG 
speediest outboard motor boats on the market. It draws very Describes and illustrates full line— 
little water and is built to withstand the hardest motor vibration. Kidney Row Boats, Canoes, Launches. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, West De Pere, Wis. — Himtine Boats. Gc stamps brings it 


by return mail. 













Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our 
Boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO,, 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











CHASING RAINBOWS 
(Continued from page 75) 


not welcome suggestions has a streak of 
obduracy that can never be touched with 
kind words, and most of all he misses 
many chances of landing a big fish. 

As fast as possible for eager, clumsy 
fingers I changed to the miniature cork 
replica of a cricket and shot for a spot 
beneath the gravel bank on the left, where 
by some miracle a holly clung by a single 
slender root. My fly flickered against one 
of those Nature-polished, dark, brittle 
green leaves; then softly, as any falling 
insect, it met the water. My rainbow 
came—came without hesitancy. A pow- 
erful, animated creature that rushed for 
the outlet into the lake with that fly in 
its mouth; leaping and leaping, shimmer- 
ing every conceivable light in the dying 
sun, as though he had a succession of 
imaginary hurdles to vault. 

With the greatest trepidation I tried to 


! check him as he made for a growth of 


elbow brush in the lake. But he would 
have none of it; yet by streak of good 
fortune he selected an opening and passed 
through it without damage to line or 
leader. My hope remained only in fol- 
lowing him. From where I was, were he 
to turn back, he would surely free himself 
in the elbow brush. With the hillbilly 
sloshing behind me, I zot that growth back 
of me as fast as possible, then I fought 
and fought until fortune favored me just 
as the sun fell crimson behind the western 
hills and evening began. 

Each day the sun rises and sets on the 
same waters. The same stream calls 
loudly from Wildcat’s craggy-restricted 
gulch. And at the same sacred hour when 
the world is all a-tint of crimson, another 
25-inch rainbow will come to the venture- 
some angler who chases him in those 
Southern Highlands. 





THROUGH THE ICE 
(Continued from page 29) 


brained adventure, and no fish would be 
stirring. I had been deceived, however. 
I would probably be deceived now. 

The more it storms and the colder it 
is, the better the fish seem to bite. I had 
long ago found this out to be true, but 
every day I have thus gone forth I have 
believed such a thing as a catch an utter 
impossibility. 

Eventually we located at the channel, 
and my partner after more deductions and 
investigations pointed out for me a select 
place on the right-hand side of the open- 
ing. He selected a spot on the left-hand 
side at an angle from me. By adjusting 
our lines at these two advantageous places 
we could properly command the entrance. 

I selected a frisky perch and seated the 
ganghook back of the dorsal fin, slipping 
the point just under the skin which, being 
very tough, more than served to hold it. 
There was a gimp leader attached to the 
gang, which was proof against any of 
the sharp teeth of a pike, saw away on 
it as he might in the course of a fight. 

I took two precautions in arranging 
for a possible big one for, after the large- 
sized yarns my partner had managed to 
get away with, such a thing as a twenty- 
pounder was the least to be expected, and 
this lake, being not overly well fished, was 
sure to have something to interest us. 
therefore cut away the inner edges of the 
hole so that it was like a cone, wide end 
down. This would give free access to 
play the fish and afford no trouble by its 
fouling on the knife-like edges of the ice. 
I also laid out a generous stretch of line 
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on the ice so that after I had hooked the 
fish I could let him run with the lure 


and let the line slip through my gloved 

hands. 2? 
Pike fishing in the winter through the a a meé S T 

ice is mainly a matter of using the right * 


sort of a lure at the right place at the 
right depth of the water, and at the right 
time of the day; then all you have to do 
is to wait patiently for the expected or 
the unexpected to happen. You may wait 
hours in vain, and even then you may not 
have a strike. You mav give up in the 
meantime, disgusted with events. But 
should you be fortunate enough, you will 
have something to talk about. 


Guns do pack a kick. Winged 
pests do bite. A long tramp makes 
tired feet. You can feel like one big 
ache from head to foot—or you can 
give these troubles to Absorbine, Jr. 












This trouble-shooting liniment 
hits the spot and relieves the pain. 
A few drops applied after a strenu- 
ous trip affords prompt relief from 
second-day stiffness. It’s a $1.25— 
no druggist will disappoint you. 


HERE are those who so undervalue 

and underestimate the fighting ability 
of a great northern pike as to relegate it 
to the class of suckers and carp. Of 
course, this discounts the fact that they 
generally use tackle in the capture of the 
fish which would be sufficient to hold a 
tuna or they manhandle him in with a 
heavy chalk line, the fish itself being but 
two to five pounds in weight. However, 
snag a ten or twelve-pounder in the win- 
ter through the ice, and you will know 
that you have something to contend with. ——_—_—_——— 

I did. I was quite unprepared for it, a a : 

too, when it happened. It was just about va 0) In e 
the time when I was casting apprehensive ' Ss THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMEN 
glances at the sky, which gave signs of ——— - 
another squall; I was also feeling the 
penetrating cold as it was working in 
in spite of clothes and what exercise I 
carried on. I was, however, electrified at 
a most unlooked for strike, so sharp and 
sudden as fairly to take the line out of my 
hand. I refrained from giving it a sharp 
jerk to set the hook, for I knew the pike 
would run with it a distance of ten to 
twenty feet before stopping to turn the 
perch preparatory to swallowing it head 


Tre got one!” I shouted to my partner yy K D FREE ! Send Coupon ‘Now 
“Let him run with it. Don’t jerk,” O eep ry for Style Book and Souvenir Purse 


shouted back my lusty friend. The line 


fairly ripped through my gloves. Would W 
he never stop? ear ux 
Sure enough, he slowed down. I waited : 


an appreciable time then, and at what I Made from a specially woven : +9 
—_ -_ r ge ee —* fabric, specially treated to make it Coorvis $s 
stiff jerk. a im secure. o dou ; M : 

rainproof, with a double thickness Outdoor Shoe 


about it. The line which I had laid out i ie 
on the ice went slipping through my wherever such extra protection 1s From the snows of the 
Sierras to the hot sands of 


gloved hands in that first frantic rush. || needed, Duxbak garments will Sierras to th 
Then I stopped him, and with the icy line || keep you dry in all kinds of + nl Sei cares ee 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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slipping began to work him in. weather. nia are strong for Buckhect 
; Shoes. More wear in them, 

Now it may be that a pike caught in Write for the 1925 Style Book today. — comfort. bo by 4,000 
summer has not much energy, de- || UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION Boe cnceetas tab te 
pending upon the month in which you catch | | 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. everywhere car get Buckhects, 


Established 1904 


Our Style Book shows most 
a models, high-cuts, 
ow-cuts, light- and heavy- 
weights for men and women; 
explains patented “Buck- 
strips” and other features; 
gives special sure method of 
fitting by mail. Send cou- 
pon now; we'll mail it free 
with a souvenir purse. 


the fellow. But take it in the winter when } 
they are in their very best condition, and AM fy tt 
they can do their act most “manfully.” lj phi!) / 
When I finally worked that fish out on h/t 
the ice, he was as active as an eel, and 
I had a hard time to subdue him. 

I was so busy during this time that I 
did not look my partner’s way. When I 
did, I saw that he was fastened to some- 
thing, and was having the time of his life. 
If my line shot out with due speed, his 
executed a lightning-like -get-away that 
was dramatic to behold. 

But he stopped the brute and set the > 
hook in him. Three times that fish made LA Sel wanins } 

a dart out; once he was up in the hole, 

but getting a glimpse of his captor, he 

shot out and away again. I was fearful THE LATEST IN METAL BOATS 
that disaster would befall my partner, 

owing to the fact that he had not cut | PIONEER Copper- The PIONEER 





BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
42 First St., San Francisco 


Without charge, please send Style Book and 
Purse. 





























away the lower edges of the hole, and bearing Metal ares 
there was but a limited area in which Beate gn 
to bring the fish out. Seaee cantteent  euarees 


‘ boat on the market 
eB... ma 2 ae the fish made, which Your catalogue is waiting for you. Write to day. 
out almost all of the line, was his | PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.A, Middlebury, Indiana 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
——— exercise — without the slightest 

fort or inconvenience on your part. 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won’t creep 

and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
newed strength when the over- 


Noneedofearrying Worked abdominal muscles are 
excess fat like thie properly supported. 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than moun? 
relief. Jt act ually dissolves excess fat away. Wi 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con- 
tinued wearing of tor permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 








fortable, as thousands of business —_ ya ae 


and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you @ penny. 
eure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out és mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 12,225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 12 


Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ............ my height is... a 
my waist measure is............. 

0 $6.50 enclosed. ( Send C.O. D. 








MERCHANT Write for special ition. 
TA I LOR Ss Here isan opportunity fo ‘a 











No obligation in| getting the facts. Write today. 
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last spurt. He now was brought deftly 
up to the hole. As the head appeared, 
the man constituted of iron inserted a 
finger and thumb in the eyes of the fish 
and lifted him boldly forth. It was then 
that I knew him for “some fish.” Fif- 
teen pounds, if he would go an ounce, 
stated the ironic one. 

“Tsn’t this luck for you?” he exulted as 
we held the two of them up side by side. 

And I had to admit that it was. As 
we gathered up our lines to bid the lake 
farewell, for the skies were glooming 
over and snow was falling, we vowed 
that very soon we would be there again. 

“IT know where there is another place 
up in one of the bays,” said the man with 
the iron constitution. “We'll beat these 
two next time!” 





EXPLOIT OF THE PROFESSOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


Next day we went away, though urged 
to stay, but I could not, as I had also 
duties to fulfill in America. As_ they 
were getting the horses ready, Mr. Bulow 
took me aside, and said the following re- 
markable words: 

“You behold in me, my dear sir, a 
happy man, if there is one on earth; 
everything you see around you, and what 
you have seen at my house, is produced 
on my farm. These stockings have been 
knitted by my daughters; my shces and 
my clothes come from my herds; they, 
with my garden and my farmyard, supply 
me with plain and substantial food. The 
greatest praise of our government is that 
in Connecticut there are thousands of 
farmers quite as content as myself, and 
whose doors, like mine, are never locked. 

“Taxes here scarcely amount to any- 
thing, and, as long as they are paid, we 
can sleep calmly. Congress favors in 
every possible way our rising industry; 
agents from every quarter are always 
ready to rid us of all we have to sell; 
and I have ready money in hand for a 
long time, having just sold at twenty-four 
dollars the barrel of flour for which I 
usually get but eight. 

“All this is due to the liberty we have 
won by arms and established on good 
laws. I am master in my own house, and 
you will not be astonished to know that 
the sound of the drum is never heard 
there, and that, unless on the 4th of July, 
the glorious anniversary of our indepen- 
dence, we never see either soldiers, or 
uniforms, or bayonets.” 


pre the whole time of our return- 
journey I was absorbed in deep re- 
flection. Perhaps it may be thought that I 
was meditating on the last allocution of 
Mr. Bulow; but I was thinking of some- 
thing quite different, namely, how I should 
get my turkey cooked. I felt embarrassed, 
being afraid that I should not find at 
Hartford all that I could have desired, 
because I wished to raise a trophy to my 
skill in displaying my spolia opima to 
advantage. 

I make a painful sacrifice in suppress- 
ing the details of the great work of 
which the purpose was to give a dinner 
in good style, to which I had invited sev- 
eral American friends. Suffice it to say, 
that the wings of the partridge were 
served en papillotte, and that the grey 
squirrels were stewed in Madeira. 

As for the turkey, which was the only 
roast we had, it was charming to look 
upon, delightful to smell, and delicious 
to taste; and so, until the last morsel was 
eaten, you could hear all around the table, 
“Very good! exceedingly good!” “Oh, 
my dear sir, what a glorious bit.” 











Let’er Rain! 


Here’s Real Protection 


If work or play takes you into the open, 
you need the protection of the Filson 
Cruising Coat in Waterproofed Khaki, 
double shoulders and sleeves. Shields 
against wind as well as rain. Light 
enough for fair weather—warm enough 
for rough weather. Good looking and has 
pockets galore! Order one inch larger 
than white collar measure. Complete 
free Catalog A on request. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-7 First Ave. 
POST- -© Seattle © Washington 









“F¢tlson 
Clothes for the 
Man Who 
Knows” 














Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 


oO 
SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING * HUNTING 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest qualicy—made to order only 


Prices range from $35 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 
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Mrs. Nort ef” 6 pr. "pr. only $2. 98 | 





Let me send you half a dozen 
of my genuine pure wool old- 
fashioned homeknit socks, Spe- 
cially made for sportsmen. I 
guarantee satisfaction or money 
back. C. O. D. or cash with 
order. 3 pair, $1.75. 


Mrs J. W. R. NORTON 
511 Procter Boul., Utica, M. Y. 











SEND FOR - 


The PICTURE MAGAZINE 
Art, Nature, Psychology 
The Body beautiful. Mind 
intellectual. Sou 





r % 
a, Seacgeas, comics. 


evie < 

oO. K. or t be described, YOU must =e it. 
Refund if 50 ayear. CUT on IS OUT, send $1 
for 5 = eee al sub, no free samples. 

ART and LIFE, Dept. 25.28, Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















Field and Stream 











“The most practical treatise 
we have seen.’—Irish Field. 





Horace Lytle’s" 


new book 


BREAKING 
A BIRD DOG 


“Not merely theory, but actual prac- 
tice in training a bird-dog—Mr. Lytle’s 
experience with his own dog. This run- 
ning report of real lessons and gradual 
progress forms a unique book, ‘entirely 
free from technicalities or theories that have 


not been thoroughly tried out.’ . . . Anyone 
will profit by reading this book.”—American 
Field, $2.00 


DAVID STARR JORDAN’S 


Magnificent work in a new edition 


FISHES 


A comprehensive and authoritative volume de- 
scribing every kind of fish, its haunts and 
habits, scientific but interestingly written for 
nature lovers and anglers. With 18 full-page 
illustrations in color and 673 plates in black 
and white. $7.50 


Leonard Hulit’s 
Standard Guide 


THE SALT 
WATER ANGLER 


A practical handbook for the fisher- 
man, giving the characteristics of 
every species of salt-water fish and the 
places it is to be found under given con- 

ditions, with a complete description of the 
choice of bait and tackle for taking the dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. Illustrated with plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
$3.50 


















Send for attractive catalog with colored 
illustrations and get your name on our 
mailing list for announcements of new 
books which are being added constantly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 








JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 


T will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


will tell you everything you need to know about 
camping, cooking, woodcraft, fishing, hunting, 
etc. 320 pages of boiled down, absolutely accu- 
rate information of practical value, indexed and 
cross indexed for instant use. 

This is the most valuable book ever published 
for those who love the great outdoors and pride 
themselves on their skill as hunters, anglers and 
woodsmen—the regular readers of Fietp AND 
STREAM. 

This book sells separately and in stores for 
$1.50 per copy. It will cost you only 50 cents 
if you buy it 
WITH A NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


Field ¢ 


FOR ONLY $3.00 TOTAL 
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These Three for a Whole 
Year for Only $5! 


The three best outdoor publications, 
FIELD & STREAM, Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation, will be sent for one 
year for only $5, all three to one address 
or each to separate address, as desired. 


Twelve issues of each magazine—36 copies in 
all, worth at newsstand prices $8.40—for only $5, a 
saving of $3.40. 


Over 3,000 pages of valuable and enjoyable mate- 
rial covering every phase of hunting, fishing and 
camping, worth in dollars and cents to you a great 
many times this bargain price. 


A most pleasing gift for one, two or three friends 
—divide the trio as you like. 


If already a subscriber for one or more of these 
magazines, your subscription will be extended for a 
full twelve months from its present expiration date. 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE ! 


(This order may not be placed through any agent.) 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed *$5 igen | my subscription for one year and send “Outdoor 


+f ” “ °£,99 - me 
Recreation” and “Outdoor Life” for one year to persons named on attached nail 





*Add $1.50 for Can- 
adian and $3 _ for 
foreign subscriptions, 
extra postage. 


F. & S. Feb. ’25 








(This order must be sent direct to FIELD & STREAM) 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds, List your kennels in these 
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Fretp anp STREAM readers are made up of real 


columns and take advantz ge | of this productive market. A ivertising rates in this Department $12.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 
on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 1/50 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 














harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


+1 LABORATORIES 


Bound Brook, New Jerse 






BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 


ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 


__ Cimarron Kansas 








‘HARRY CAMERON 


| (of Fairfield, Conn.) 


TRAINER OF GUN DOGS 
Now at my Southern 
Training Grounds. 

| Heidelberg 











Mississippi 








Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised _ Puppies. 

Excellent Blood-Lines. On 

approval. Prices reason- 

able. 

GEO. E&. HINEMAN 
Dighton. Kansas 








RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 
(Borzoi) 
Registered Stock, Puppies and Grown Stock 
FOR SALE 
ST. NICHOLAS KENNELS 
Registered in A. K. C 


BAY AVENUE, HUNTINGTON, L. f., N. ¥. 
Telephone 759 Huntington 








if You Are Not Reading — = 
Hounds and Hunting 


you are behind the times 
in beagle matters. Hunting 
stories, training, breeding 
health and disease articles. 

e shows and trials reviewed 


Copy 20c. The year $1.50. 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING 









Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


THE DOG AND THE MAN 


N the above caption the premier posi- 

tion has been given to the dog. Our 

friend has been placed in front, for 

the reason that most of us will admit 
that the dog is oftener a help to the 
man than the man is to the dog. It is 
true we breed his like with great care; 
that we devote much time and money to 
his rearing, his upkeep, his breaking, etc., 
etc.; but how generally happy we are, not 
to say proud, when we come to possess a 
creature that understands our every whim 
besides adoring our affection! The sym- 
pathy that exists between a man and his 
dog is akin to that of mother and child. 
The eyes of the dog can read the thoughts 
of the man! How wonderful! No other 
of the lower animals is able to interpret 
the glance of the human, just like a dog 
can. As I look at my dog, even while 
writing this, he wags his tail! Others will 
follow in the years to come—follow in 
the incumbency of conducting the kennel 
department of this great magazine. They 
will be able to tell you all about the scien- 
tific reasons for the telepathy that does, 
indeed, must exist between a man and his 











Desk S.F., Decatur, Ill 
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dog. Today, we are simply floundering 
in the mire of ignorance. Yet we know 
there must be something in a dog’s ex- 
pressive eyes—e’en as there must be in 
our own, 


A SPANIEL’S SYMPATHY 


~ all our professional career as an ob- 
server and writer about dogs and their 
owners in many lands, we have never had 
the pleasure of looking at a ‘photograph 
or painting that better expressed the ac- 
cord between two minds—the minds with 
their complete synchronization of thoughts 
—put. into practice than the picture of 
the English Springer Spaniel Champion 
Reece of Avendale, delivering a rabbit 
into the open and willing hand of Tom 
Gaunt, the Duke of Hamilton’s head dog 
breaker and handler. This act is being 
performed in public at the English Ken- 
nel Club’s Field Trials in Kircudbright- 
shire in Scotland. It was there for every- 
body to see—even the judge who, knick- 
erbockered, stands in the background. But 
the three subjects in which we are most 
interested are the dog, the rabbit and the 
man. Behold the courtesy of the spaniel, 





An Absolute Understanding. The Duke of Hamilton’s champion Springer Spaniel Reece of Aeguiate 
retrieving a rabbit at the English S c Field Trials near Dalbeattie, Scotland. Breaker and 


andler: Thomas Gaunt. 
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the expression of the eyes; and even the 
twist of the tail toward Gaunt, to whom 
Reece is about to release her burden. 
Again, observe the method of the han- 
dier. He does not attempt to grab the 
fur from Reece’s jaws. “No, my maid,” 
he seems to say, “you have ‘carried this 
rabbit well; taken her where your tender 
mouth will do the least harm. No black 
and bruised marks shall disgrace this rab- 
bit’s flesh on the epicure’s plate; yours 
is perfect retrieving, and I am here to do 
the rest!” The servitude of the Springer 
spaniel may be here visualized in its most 
beautiful form. The absolute understand- 
ing that exists between dog and man is 
portrayed in an unmistakable way: 


I hunted him, aye, I hunted him; 
The gun cut short his brief career. 

O’erjoyed was I while hunting him, 
And doubly proud to bring him here. 


THE CRAFT OF THE HUNTSMAN 


I T is funny that you will seldom find an 
old foxhunting book on the ordinary 

market. Like ancient Bibles they are hard 
to obtain, for the simple reason that a 
practical work on hunting (of ary kind) 
is always treasured by the owner, who, 





Highly typical and sound foxhound of the Virginia 


strain as bred by the Percy Rockefeller and 
Joseph B. Thomas. Hunts both in the South 
and N. Y. State 


when it is time to pass on, wills it to the 
son (or somebody else) he likes best. 
There is much charm about Hold Hard! 
Hounds, Please! by “Yoi-Over,” published 
by H. & F. Witherby, London. Viscount 
Valentia, C. B., tells us in his intro- 
duction that the author of this volume is 
an exception to the general rule of his 
craft (huntsman) ; for he has produced a 
book full of interest and instruction (in 
hunting) to the young M.F.H. whose am- 
bition is to hunt the pack of which he is 
master. The foreword discloses that 
the author’s name is Fox. There is de- 
batable matter in this book: “Some will 
say, ‘Why, a hound (English) is so mas- 
sive to hunt an animal the size of a fox!’ 
Well, from a hunting point of view the 
reason is this: The hound always starts 
under a handicap. The same fox is rarely 
hunted twice in one day, or even week. 
A hound may be called upon to hunt sev- 
eral foxes in one day. When the hounds 
lose the fox the latter can rest, even if 
he is the last hunted fox of the day, but 
the hound still has his long journey 
home.” 

In the English hound’s formation the 
shortness of the pastern joint is very re- 
markable, and the result of the craze to 
approach over-strength into the forelegs 
of hounds. This desire has been always 
a sore—a suppurating sore, when dis- 
cussed by leading foxhunters in America 
and Europe.. And yet, when it comes 
down to facts, it is not every day that 
American or English foxhounds in Amer- 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft and 
other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reasonable prices. 


“You can pay more, but you can't get a better dog” 


UN BEAM F ARM ; 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EASTON TURNPIKE, 





N. J. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 














VON SALLET & COX 


CUSTOMS BROKERS 
AND FORWARDERS 


Members N. Y. Maritime Exchange 
NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Special Facilities for Quick Clear- 
ing of Dogs Through the Customs 


Telephone: BOWLING GREEN 6929 








Police Dog Training School 


We are importers of Doberman Pinschers from 
Germany’s largest kennel. We can furnish any 
type of Doberman, trained or untrained. Grown 
stock and puppies from prize-winning stock always 
for sale. ‘rite us your wants. 

Training all police dogs should at least be taught a 
general obedience course which takes two months. Full 
Police training course takes four months. We only 
employ professional trainers from Germany's best schools. 
Send your police dogs where they are trained as they 
should be trained, making them real dogs—dogs to be 
proud of. Information gladly furnished. 


REYEM KENNELS 
1143 Lincoln Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








German Police Dogs 
FOR SALE 


We have two litters of Puppies, three and six 
months old. Big boned, healthy dogs, highly 
pedigreed. Prices reasonable. 

LAKESIDE KENNELS 


Boz 117 Chicago City, Minnesota 








POLICE DOGS 


A) Sturdy Northern stock 
i sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 








VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wiseonsin 


RAPPO VON DER KKIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKC383 4026 8272782 














HERCUVEEN ms 





_HERCUVEEN ! 


HERCUVEEN ! 


“SIGHT OF 
ALL SIGHTS! 


New York Dog Show 
Feb. 10-12, 1925. 


THE HERCUVEEN 
ST. BERNARD DOGS 


SEE THEM ! 
Owner: 


Mrs. Gertrude Davies Lintz 
8365 Shore Road 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 





AFTER XMAS SALE 
° ? ° 
Lou Holliday’s Super-Airedales 
20 hunting-bred female pups, 2 to 3 
mos., from parents with a national 
reputation as workers—-$10 each. 
10 show-bred female pups, same 







ages, champion bloodlines, $15 
each. All pedigreed, eligible 
A.K.C., safe delivery guaranteed. 


5 select brood bitches including 
both show dogs and hunters, 
priced on application. Descriptions and literature free. 
(Ask the Editor about my dogs) LOU HOLLIDAY, VICTOR, MONT. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
OF RANK 
Here You Can Get 
Individuality, Quality and Breeding 
DR. KNOX, Box 50, Danbury, soar 











IF YOUR DOG IS SICK, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent's Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price ° 
druggists, or mail. 
DENT MEDICINE 60. 
Newburgh, N. 


CHAPPAQUA KENNELS 
The leading kennel of 

WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS in America 

We have some very fine puppies and grown dogs 

to offer for 

Companions, Exhibition and Breeding Purposes, nothing less than $100 

Our stock is the finest that can be produced; our 

kennels a pleasure to see. Visitors welcome at 

any time. For information apply to: 

Leonard Brumby, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. Phone Syosset 12F2 











DELCREO 
DOCG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
bree‘iers and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. D, The Delson Chemical Co, 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 















The 
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a pets and companions. 
BOSTON TERRIERS 

AND 
FRENCH BULLDOGS 
Send Stamp for Catalogue 
SQUANTUM KENNELS 
Established 1877 Atlantic, Mass. 
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Dogs Like It 
~Fleas Dont 


For Liberal 
5 Cc Size 
SAMPLE CAKE 


Send 5 cents for sample cake 
of Flesope. Try it—and see 
how fleas disappear. 

Flesope does notsmartand 
burn like ordinary eradica- 
tors. Has no vile disinfectant 
odor. Dogs like it—fleas don’t. 
Just the thing for your dog’s 
regular bath—and fleas will 
leave him alone. 
e Write for FREE booklet on 

Keeping Your Dog's Skin 

Healthy.” 


ARMOUR 3 COMPANY 
Soap Department 
1855 West 3ist St. Chicago, Illinois 








Cocker Spaniels for You 


A brace of them ? 
and a gun! What 
more could a man 
want? GAME!! 
He is sure of it 
with this combina- 
tion. The man who 
has hunted with 
Cockers knows the 
story, but there 
are many who have 
yet to le: arn that _ 

this wonderful and beautiful dog is the best little 
game-getter of the bunch. Raise your own and 
get the thrill of hunting over the dog that you 
have bred yourself. We have three dogs at Stud, 
a black and white, red and white and a solid red. 
Send for our cards. Also puppies for sale and, 
occasionally, brood bitches. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 


Bargains 


im the Ribbon 














SHOMONT KENNELS 
120 ia jonticello, 











Importers and Breeders 


SAMOYEDE DOGS 


The Samoyede; ‘‘ the biteless dog, with the human brain.” 
Highlypedigreed puppies, eligible for registration, for ~% 


DOGS sis BOARDED 
DONERNA KENNELS 


Telephone, Closter 104 Demarest, New Jersey 


COLLIES 


Safest dog tor 
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ica catch their fox! One valued corre- 
spondent recently told FIELD AND STREAM 
that American foxhounds, even in pack, 
are not supposed to kill and eat their fox! 
That, surely, would mean a decadent 
breed of foxhounds. If the desire—the 
killing desire of the foxhound or any 
other hound (bar “tame” bloodhounds)— 
be not there, from where can you expect 
a hound’s enthusiasm? They will not 
know the scent of a fox from a leg of 
beef ! 

Coming back to the style of hound that 
might be of very great use in all coun- 
tries, the illustration will disclose a useful 
one of the American sort. She is owned 
by the Rockefeller-Thomas Hunt. These 
hounds find, kill and eat foxes so far 
apart as Dutchess County, New York, 
and in Virginia. Excepting her lightness 
in second thighs, this red and white bitch 
is built to use her nose, run and stay. If 
she appears upright in her shoulders, that 
is only the camera’s fault. There is no 


First Baptist Church, Tallulah, Louisiana. 
Someone may think that this article is 
inspired by the very splendid one in the 
last issue of Frecp AND STREAM, by Mr. 
Newell. I want to say that my pal was 
killed before that issue came out, and [ 
have been wanting ever since to tell it 
to the folks of the.out-of-doors, who | 
know will sympathize. There is a striking 
similarity between the two, though it may 
fail to show in this article. And why 
shouldn’t there be? Both were dogs, and 
by the very nature of their characters they 
stood out from among their fellow dogs. 
3ut my pal is gone and somehow the 
zest and zip has gone out of the hunting. 
The dog-yard looks empty. The familiar 
thump of his stubby tail no more greets 
me in the dark, nor the warm glow in his 
deep brown eyes as I go into the yard. 

It seems tragic that he should live to 
be twelve and a half years old and then 
get killed under the rushing wheel of a 
modern mogul of progress. It was his 





A Parson Mourns his dog’s demise. Setter; the late Kimberlin’s Dock, F.D.S.B. 45344. Owner: 
Rev. Chas. N. Kimberlin, Tallulah, Louisiana. 


clumsy muscle on the outside of the 
shoulder formation. When _ extended 
those shoulders would probably appear 
even as those of the antelope. And who 
that has seen those marvelous formations 
of the fleeing buck can ever forget the 
shoulders of about the swiftest and most 
elegant of living beasts? So we will leave 
the shoulders of this bitch hound, and 
realize that she has sufficient bone, 
strength of pasterns, and strong knuckles 
to carry her body; nice heart room, while 
still formed with a narrow and speedy 
“front”; elbows well into the brisket— 
and, above all, wonderful feet! If we 
owned the Rockefeller-Thomas bitch, we’d 
like to shove another rib into her; and, 
as before written, more muscle in her 
second thighs. If our unknown admira- 
tion would rally to the horn, and keep 
going, she would, it is thought, have 
speed enough for any fox, and an appe- 
tite to devour him. Above all, she is 
sound. 


HIS HUNTING PAL 


H&< dead, my hunting pal is gone! 
Who was he? He wasn’t a man; 
he was just an English Setter dog. A 
truer pal a man never had, writes the 
Rev. Chas. N. Kimberlin, pastor of the 


love of the fields that was his undoing. 
A relative carelessly left the dog-yard gate 
open, and he availed himself of the op- 
portunity to take a race over the fields. 
With him was his mate, a beautiful and 
splendidly trained English pointer. They 
were caught on a railroad trestle, and 
both paid the price of their lives for their 
love of the open. The irony of it all, to 
me, was that a white collie house dog was 
with them, playful and loving though she 
is, to me she is useless. She wasn’t 
scratched, while my pal and his mate were 
crushed. 

I guess that most men of the outdoors, 
and hunters especially, have had “the 
only dog.” I have owned many good dogs 
and hunted with many others, but when 
all things are considered, for obedience, 
steadiness and character, I have never 
seen his equal. And after all it was char- 
acter that made the difference. As it 
makes the difference in men, so it does 
in dogs. 

When we started to go hunting, he 
would not rip and race like a wild animal, 
and run and leap into the car, scratching 
it, jumping around like one possessed, but 
with joyous wagging of tail and glowing 
eyes, he would go to the car and wait for 
the door to be opened, and then he would 
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"Battle Creek Health food for Dogs 


A Complete meal for — dogs, very wholesome and nutritious, 
elter than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight 


ast of Rockies West of Rockies 


ait . Ske 3.00 3.50 
5 5.00 6.00 
100 * . 9.00 11.00 
500 * In * 43.00 $3.00 


ORDER TODAY 
Send Money order or draft direct to factory and shipment wild 
be made at once 
Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Llewellin English Setters 


Puppies and dogs of the 
best blood for sale. 


E. L. PRUYN, Sharon, Conn. 



































Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


Quality puppies from carefully selected matings of 
best field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 
Kennels: Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C.T.Inglée, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Splendid Setter Puppies 


Whether you want them for playmates, pals— 

or partners in .the greatest sport in the world, 

the hunting of game birds—we have the hest 

there are on earth—the only kind you want. 
Ask us about them. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 


Box 143 Edgewood, lowa 


SETTERS 


Am offering a litter of six puppies with Momonry 
ex May FLy breeding. 
These puppies are from my shooting bitch, farm 
raised, big fellows, well made bird dogs, not inbred. 
Puppies are white-black-and-tan. Write for 
breeding. 


E. L. BURNHAM 




















Wakeeney, Kansas 





Chesapeake Retrievers 


I offer for sale two select females, 
and dam trained, working dogs of the finest breeding. 
Dead grass color. Guaranteed to please or money re- 
funded. Also one female, four years old. 
had three seasons’ experience. 
Wonderful coat and type. 

Dec, 25. All registered. 


FRED D. YOUNG, 227 6th Ave. S. W., Rochester, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Two GRIFFON brood matrons and one Stud dog. 
The best blood of the SPORTING POINTING 
GRIFFON strain will be sold to highest bidder, 
sealed bids to be sent to Freeman Lloyd, of Fietp 
AND STREAM, and opened February 15, 1925. For 
details address 


VINTON W. MASON, Cambridge 39, Mass- 


six months old, Sire 


Trained and 
Beautiful golden tan color. 
Proven brood matron, Bred 








THORNTON’S SENSATION 


a fleld trial winner 
and producer of note. 


out of good individual, 

well-bred registered 

bitches at $25 each, 

sent on approval with 

all papers necessary for registration. 

MAGNOLIA KENNELS, Brandon, Mississippi 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers” 





THORNTON’S SENSATION 











PUPPIES 
from 
IMPORTED 
BITCHES 


kennels. 


Momoney Girl, $60.00. 


GROSSE POINTE SHORES KEN 





To make available to American sportsmen the finest of setters, Mr. H. M. Jewett on a recent 
visit to England personally selected some of the choicest bitches from R. 
Puppies trom the following imported bitches served by Champion Jersey Prince, now 
for sale: Lady Nina and Lady Phantasy; $75.00 each. Also puppies from fine American bitch, 


H. M. JEWETT, Owner 
INELS 





Purcell Llewellin’s 


Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan 











FREE ADVICE! 


Our Free Health Advice Dep’t. an- 
swers any questions about your dog’s 
health free. State symptoms, age, build 







in writing. Safe and effective 
FREE DOG BOOK # xo for all 


Book on Diseases 

of Dogs also care, 
feeding and breed- 

ing with Symptom 
Chart. Write for 
your free copy. 


Polk Miller Drug Co. Richmond, Va- 





English Setter Puppies SALE 





Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* *. * .* *. * * .* 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 


out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies 
will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 and up. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 











ADMIRABLE AIREDALE PUPPIES 


By “‘My Monarch,”” A. K. C. 407,570. 
Ex. “‘Cleone Betty,’”’ A. K. C. 403,250. 

I can offer in this litter of twelve (12) puppies all 
that is possible in dog-in-the-flesh of this particular 
breed at twelve weeks of age. THESE PUPPIES ARE 

A PARENTAGE UNSURPASSED AS BIG 

G AME DOGS. 

“MY MONARCH” at 
Fee $25.00. Address 


Cc. B. DRAKE 
1804 29th Ave., South, - Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—English Setter Puppies 


Twelve weeks old, Sire Ghosts Eugene H., he by Ch. 
Eugene’s Ghost, Dam Brown's Patsey, she by Montpellier 
Man-O-War. 

One bitch two years old, a fine individual, of bench 
type, with fleld trial qualities, by Hyland Pride and 
Steelsmiths Cora. 

One bitch seven months old, by Ghosts Eugene H. and 
Irvins Gipsey, a fine individual guaranteed to please. 
All papers to register. 


P. G. HAYNES, 109 Main E., Twin Falls, Ida. 


stud to quality bitches only. 











Pointer and Llewellin 
Setter Puppies For Sale 


Best of breeding. Whelped in November. 
All papers to register. $25.00 up. 
Write me your wants. 

Ww. J. PEACOCK Shelbyville, Tenn. 


100% Llewellin Setters 


Three young Llewellin dogs. Seven months old. Beauti- 
fully marked, and in perfect health. Just right to com- 
mence training. Nominated in American Field Futurity 
and Oklahoma Sportsmen’s Derby, Six generation pedi- 
gree and all papers to register. Farm raised, never in 
a pen. Photos. Price $35 each. Their dam is now 
owned and being campaigned by professional handler. 


Address J. H. SULLIVAN 





Box 5 





~~, BIRD DOG OFFERINGS 


Offer No. 1. Twolrish Setter male puppies. Six months. Nicely over distem- 
Sire: Donegal’s Morty Oge II; 
Queen. Half brothers SMADA BYRD and grandsons McKerry’sPat.$75each, 
Offer No.2. Young bitch former litter same breeding as above. 
months old. Good coat, color and conformation. 
Can win on bench. Big bargain 
at $150. She is registered as Byrd's Betsy Babe. 

Offer No. 3. Five English Setter puppies by Dyke Danstone, out of a bitch 
outof Winnie Mohawk. Whelped in November, too young for Derbies— 


per. Splendid specimens. 


only nicely started. 


Active and fast. 


hence give away at $10 each, either sex. 





J. HORACE LYTLE 


Offer No, 4. Two matchless Irish Setters at Stud, Write for booklet. 


Creston, lowa 


dam. Colleen 


Twenty 
Now in training but 





AYTON, OHIO 





(Imp.) CH. TERRY OF BOYNE—Fee, $100 


@ world renowned Irish Setter, winner of 7 Chal- 
nage. Certificates and working certificate K. C. Trials, 
and the sire of many winners, both field and bench. 
His wins exceeded only by one other Irish Setter, she be- 
ing his famous daughter, Ch. Oonagh of Boyne. 


(Imp.) DONNIE RHU—Fee, $50 
A field trial winner, and wonderful bird dog. 
Puppies 2 to 9 months for sale, also some young par- 


tially broken b:tches. 
F. R. WINGERTER, Hurdland, Mo. 


IRISH SETTERS AND KERRY BLUE 
TERRIERS FROM IRELAND. 


Best bench and Field Trial blood extant. Thirty 
years’ breeding, exhibiting, judging. Irish Setter 
puppies with fifteen Field Trial winners in pedi- 
gree for sale. 

Trained dogs, some by Champion Terry-of-Boyne. 
Prices reasonable. Guarantee safe delivery. 


J. A. CARBERY, Beech Grove, Drogheda, Ireland 


Expert Training 


SHOOTING DOGS ONLY 
Experience Daily in the Best Bird Country. 
Reference Ozark Ripley. 


ANDREW BROOKS 
DONIPHAN, RIPLEY CO., MISSOURI 








PALMERSTON RED IRISH SETTERS 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 135 first prizes and 69 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. 
+ aaa Lord Palmerston 
A. K. C. 30410; F. D. S. B. 75017 
A high- class fleld dog. Fee $35. 
SHIP BITCHES TO SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 
Puppies and young stock sired by imported champion 
Palmerston Connemara Grand and international cham- 
pion Tyrone Larry out of high-class bitches. 
Breeding the best and the puppies should develop 


Fee $50. 








into high-class individuals for either show or field 
purposes. 

Address all communications to 

Dr. J. D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street New York, N. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 

Irish setter puppies whelped Aug. 19 out of 
Sheila Law, by Deans’ Tipperary Eamon. Sire 


a bench winner, Dam, a real field dog. Pups can 
be registered, color dark mahogany. Either sex 
fifty dollars. 


RGAN L. DRESCHER 
SPENCER - . INDIANA 








Int. CHAMPION jaunoe or WARE 
At Stud 
International Champion Jambok of Ware 


and 


Champion Riddings King 
mpion Riddings K 
THESE TWO GREAT DOGS MAY BE SEEN 
AT THE FOLLOWING SHOWS: Westminster 
K. C., New York City, Newark, Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Akron and Cleveland. Discrim 
inating breeders should avail themselves of the 
opportunity for a comparative study with other 
dogs of this breed offered at stud. They owe it 
to the buying public! A large number of the 
young dogs that are winning in England to-day 
are sired by the two champions above. Services 
are positively limited with these dogs and advance 
booking is absolutely necessary. For service dur 
ing February and March communicate with Frank 
Addyman, Ardsley, N a 


W. K. JENNE, 1328 Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


A few choice cocker spaniel pups, male and female, 
all colors. Bred from high-class hunters only. 
Beautiful, husky, farm-raised; many famous 
champions in pedigree. Admirers of first-class 
working cockers, should not overlook these. 


MRS. F. M. WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 566 Winnemucca, Nev. 


DOG TRAINER 
BOARDING FOR WINTER 
Will be pleased to take a few dogs to Board and 
Yard Break during the present inter. Island 
3% by 1 mile wide. Can’t get lost. No autos. 
Boarding, $15 per month. Boarding and Yard 
Breaking, $20 per month. References “Field and 
Stream.” Twenty-five years bird shooter and 

trainer. Registered guide for entire State. 


E. N. ATHERTON, Long Island, Portland Me. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Sire—Imp. Horsrorp Hussar, a show, bench and field 
trial winner in England. Thoroughly trained. 

Dam—Imp. Horsrorp Hart, one of the best trained 
females in America. Fast, brainy and tender mouth 
retriever. jet one of these beautiful marked puppies. 
Quality breeding and farm raised, rice $65 up 


R. J. PALMER 
1036 David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


CHADAKOIN KENNELS 
FOR SALE—Nine Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Two Litters. Sired by Imported Standby of Sed- 
kirk, from those famous dams, Devonshire Sweep 


and Devonshire Vantie. Also older dogs and 
among the best of the breed. 


Dr. E. D. PUTNAM, Forestville, N.Y. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 


Sire Mont. Ware of Avandale No. 44765-A.K.C. 
Dam—Butte of Caries No. 348645, A.K.C. Vol. 
XLI. Sire and Dam—First class performers on 
land and water. 

















P. H. O’BRIEN 
73 West Park Street Butte, Montana 


English Springer Spaniels 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, Honorary Secretary 
English Springer Spaniel Club 
Wallop Hall, Near Shrewsbury, England 


Who is the oldest and largest breeder of Springer 
Spaniels in the world, has for sale first class, highly 
bred, well trained, genuine Springers. American Sports 
men wishing to purchase Springers from other reliable 
breeders im England can have every assistance from 
the above 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud—the following superbly bred dogs: PORT 
OF AVANDALE (owner, B. E. Jones)—liver 
and white, winner and worker; RIVINGTON 
VALENTINE—black and white, the dog for weak 
headed or light-boned bitches. Fee, $50.00, 


JOHN STEWART 


MINOT SPANIEL KENNELS 
5-9th Street, S. E. Minot, N. D. 
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get in like the dignified gentleman that 
he was. When you reached the place 
where you were to leave the car and begin 
the hunt, he waited quietly for you to 
open the door for him, and as quietly 
he stepped out. But what a change the 
moment his feet were on the ground and 
he received the command, “Hie away!” 
He became a streak of living white. And 
how he could slide to a point, from that 
catapulting run, when his supersensitive 
nose told him birds were near! I have 
seen him point in every conceivable posi- 
tion, in fact every position except on his 
back and on his head. I saw him dash 
from cover into open one time while his 
hunting mate was pointing about fifty 
yards to his right. He was in mid-air 
when he saw her from the corner of his 
eye, and he attempted to turn and stop 
while in the air. At least, I reckon he 
did. Whatever he tried to do, he landed 
on his side, and he stayed landed. 


Last winter when hunting, we saw him start 
over a ditch bank and freeze to a point. Just as 


“Old Dock will hold, let’s see what Belle has?” 
It developed that she was pointing a covey, a 
new one, and he had a single from the other 
covey. Not knowing that however, we went to 
the pointer, and flushed her birds. When they 
rose we gave them the limit. After the bom- 
bardment and_ gathering up our game, my 
friend said: ‘“‘Where is Old Dock”? We looked 
around, and behind a pine tree away from us 
he was still staunch on his point. That was 
before he was deaf. I have lost him and 
hunted him for hours. When I would find 
him, he would apparently be rooted to the 
ground. 

I said he was a gentleman, He was as clean 
in the house as a person. When hunting we 
stopped for lunch, he would lie down about 
eight feet away, and no matter whether you 
tossed him little or none of the lunch, he never 


presumed. If he came closer you had to tell 4 


him to do so, 

Nerve? I saw him badly injured in the 
beginning of a hunt one day when he was 
young. Did he stop? Not he! Probably I 
should have stopped him, but I was unaware 
of the seriousness of it till next day. All 
day long he hunted hard, far and near. I 
know he suffered agonies that day, but there 
was never the wave of the hand or a spoken 
command that he did not respond to with all 
= strength of his body and his noble generous 
eart. 

He began hunting when he was six months 





Probably the best of American-bred Russian Wolfhounds. The late Champion 
Sorvan O’Valley Farm. 


his head had cleared the top, he caught the scent 
of a single. He was standing with his left foot 
off the ground, and with his body at quite a slant. 
We were a long way off and he was tired. 
Twelve years of life and hunting were taking 
their toll, and he had been hunting for some time. 
When we got to him, weariness and gravity and 
the fact that his left foot was up, had pulled him 
down. He was lying on his left side, just as he 
had gradually sunk down. But the bird was 
there, 

I have seen him point when retrieving, in dense 
grass, and my friends attempting to kick out the 
bird. They would doubt the old dog, saying 
that he was smelling the bird in his mouth. But 
the bird was always in the grass. I have seen 
him come to a point, and some of us would kick 
up a bird, and the old man would still hold his 
point, in spite of the fact that the bird flew 
from under his nose. My friends would say that 
he didn’t hear the bird get up, and he didn’t be- 
cause he was as deaf as a post. They would 


want me to make him leave. I would tell 
them there was another bird in there. They 
would scoff, but kick around. Sometimes the 


bird would be hard to flush. They would fuss 
at me and the dog too, and usually when they 
least expected it, out would zoom the bird. The 
old man was right. I have seen him do that 
many times. 

Staunch? No one ever hurried when Old 
Dock pointed. He became a. statue And it 
made no matter how many birds flushed around 
so long as his bird remained on the ground. 
I remember once, a friend and I were hunt- 
ing the Old Man and a young pointer. We 
found a covey of quail, and when we flushed 
them, they flew up a large hill and out on 
the level beyond We started to find them, 
the dogs racing ahead. As we came over the 
brow of the hill, about two hundred yards 
away both dogs stood at heautiful points, but 
about forty feet apart. Neither of us knew 
exactly what the pointer might do, so I said: 


old, so last season made twelve straight years 
for him, Yet, on the last day of last season 
he kept going with younger dogs. And while 
he was dead-tired he never quit till he was 
waved in. I was afraid it would be his last 
hunt, but how I hoped it wouldn’t be. 

He was a grand son, of grand forebears. 
Registered in the Field Dog Stud Book as Kim- 
berlin’s Dock No. 45344, son of Doctor Dodd 
and Ben’s Girlie. Grandson of Count White- 
stone and Louise Dunstan, Marse Ben and 
Fleet’s Jess. 

I have two of his daughters, Will they 
equal their father? I don’t know. I have 
great hopes for one of them, but somehow I 
feel now that I will never have a dog that 
will take my old pal’s place. miss him so. 
He used to rear up on me when I went into 
the yard and look into my eyes with his great 
big brown ones, that showed no white. If 
ever there was worship pictured in the eyes of 
any thing when it beheld its god, there was 
in his. I used to look deep into his eyes and 
wish I could see what was going on in his 
brain. I may be silly, but when I look at his 
picture here on my desk, forever in that faith- 
ful rigid point, my eyes fill with tears and a 
lump comes into my throat—as it is doing now 
while I write. He seemed more than a dog. 

Some may read this and say: “That man is 
a fool.” But there are others who will read 
it, and there will be I know, a great sympathy. 
They will understand! 

Old Pal, they say that Death ends it all for 
dogs and other dumb animals. ut if there is 
any “happy hunting ground” in the next world, 
I know you will he one to enjoy its pleasures. 
And it can’t have been wrong to have loved you 
so, for the same God made us both, and he 
made the beautiful woods and fields and_ the 
splendid wild creatures that we both loved so 
well. Old Pal, you left me lonely. My heart 
aches for you, But am a better man for 
having known you and had your companionship 
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SPORTING SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Our Xmas sales were wonderful, thank you! The Sporting public, we are glad to know, are 
realizing where the best hunting and show-type Springers 
can be obtained. Use one of our good sires if you wish to 
produce the best puppies. 








INT. CH. HORSFORD HARBOUR.................. Fee, $100.00 
Ch. Little Brand X Flight’s Fancy, Liver and -_, 

CH. WINNEBAGO WHIRLWIND..................... ee, $75.00 
Ch. Laverstoke Powder Horn X Horsford ena» 5 

Black and white. 

CH. BIRCHWOOD RANGER...................0.e00e: Fee, $50.00 
Ch. Andon of Leam X Flight’s Fancy, Liver and white. 

EE sd cn cack dsuacestedsuncecumedioukes Fee, $35.00 
Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale X Vandoreen, Black, white 

Int. Ch. Horsford Harbour and tan. 


Place Your Order for an Early Spring Puppy—First Here First Served 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. Box F. 153 Oshkosh, Wis. 
“ Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners 


The Home of Champions’ (9) 


English Springer Spaniels 
At Stud 
Bang of Avendale 
Fee $75.00 


I wish to announce to Springer Breeders that at 
a heavy cost I have Imported the Field-Trial Win- 
ning Springer Stud Banc or AvenpaALe (K.S.B. 
1607 D.D.) and that we are prepared to book a 
few outside Matrons. 

This splendid young dog is a son of Triple Field- 
Trial CHampion Rex oF AVENDALE and of 
Field-Trial Campion FLUSH OF AVENDALE and 
is the only Springer in America so royally bred. 
He is a strong and vigorous dog, beautifully 
trained, full of dynamic energy and is sure to 
produce the best of workers. 











AT THE STUD 
The Well Known First Prize Winnin 
and Imported English Springer Spani el 





Sens? cafe byl et ee 
Ledgelands Bellcroft Buckle 


I am concentrating on the breeding of Migs se 
Springers, believing that the future of the bre 
Nes in that direction, rather than in making of 


(The Property of Mrs. David Wagstaff) 


A handsome white dog with dark liver-colored 
markings, and a big winner ever since his importa- 
tion from England. Ledgeland’s Belleroft Buckle is a 








son of the English fleld trial and bench show Cham- 
pion Horsford Hetman, and out of Beeding Gilley. 

Here are excellent bloodlines combined with the 
embodiment of all that is desirable in a Springer 


them a Show Variety only. And for this pur- 
pose, imported Bang is to be mated to my Brood 
Matrons which are bred from the best working 





strains in existence. Am booking oupetee by Bang]|] Spaniel for work and for exhibition purposes. 
and itches by Rag of Avendale, Ch. Laverstoke Buckle is also a capital worker. 
Powder Horn and Beechgrove Mark Em. Fee $50.00 

_ BER Address ERNEST WELLS, Supt. 
Beechgrove _ Pe BAR Grand Forks, N. D.| | Ledgelands Kennels Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 














Maidstone Kennels, East Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. 
OFFER FOR SALE 


es . J 
English Springer Spaniel Puppies 
From registered, imported brood bitches of the highest 
breeding—Horsford Flame and Allesford’s Dina, both 
grand workers on all game. Pups by the well-known 
stud dogs, Audacious of Scadbury, England’s field trial 
winner, and Ch. Horsford Hazard, American and Eng- 
lish winner. 

Puppies retrieving gloves, at seven weeks of age. 
Blood will tell! When in the market, buy the best. 
Prices on request. 


W. H. GREENE, Proprietor 








Horsford Flame Loves the 
Kiddies 

















Nov. 15, 1924. 
Field & Stream, New York, N. Y. 


Some time ago I thought perhaps your advertising rates were a little high, so I put 
an adv. in the Kennel Dept. of ———— and one in got just two answers from 
those two advertisements, and sold neither prospect. 


In the November issue of Field and Stream I had you run a $10.00 adv., 1 inch in 
your Kennel Department, advertising my Springers. I am pleased to report that I got 
answers from the following States: Okla., N. Y., Ohio, Fla., Ill., Mo., Wash., Wis., Ore., 
Kans., Colo., Ark., Nebr., Utah, Iowa, Minn., Mont. and Penn., and the sales that have 
developed have been more than satisfactory. 





So if I ever advertise in any other magazine but the Field and Stream it is time I 
should have a mental analysis. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dr. L. A. Wetts, O. D., 


Nevada, Iowa. 
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Breed your Springer Matron to the finest line of 
Field Trial and Bench Show stock 


“BEEDING BONDMAN” 


(Imported) 
A Field Trial and Bench Show Winner is this young, healthy 
son of Dual Champion Horsford Hetman. Fee $50.00. 
Springers trained by expert handler. 


STEADFAST KENNELS, H. J.Stead, Owner, Geneva, N.Y. 











Sanam’ SPRINGBOK of Ware 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 


Among our latest Importations is the 
SENSATIONAL ENGLISH CHAMPION 


Boghurst Rover 


The dog that at 11 months of age defeated every 
Champion Springer now in America, with whom he 
competed in England! Some of his Winnings were 
Challenge Certificate and 4 Firsts, 2 Specials, L. 
K. 


Show, Richmond, Challenge Cert. 1st Open 
and Portal Cup, Show, Crystal Palace. 
Challenge Cert. and 3 Firsts, Crufts’ And 


Show! 
Wins in Field-Trials, November, 1924! He is a 
most noble white, black and tan dog, of 52 Ibs. 
weight and an ideal cross for the daughters of 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and of our other Sires. 
Rover’s dam produced more winners than any other 
Springer bitch living and his breeding ‘s different 
to any other Champion in this country. Stud Fee 
$100. He will be one of the great 
Avandale Team of Show Springers 
(15 in all) that will be shown a the W. K. C. 
Show, at New York on February 10-12. Never has 
any Kennel exhibited such a -& as this one. It 
9 hip Certificate Winners and 
is the E., —— collection of Springers = 
existence! Be sure and see them! They 
worth crossing the Continent to view! . 


Trained Springers and Brood Bitches 

We still have a few excellently trained Springer 
Stud Dogs and bitches for sale-at $350 to $600. 
Also many good brood bitches at $175 to $350 
delivered. A free stud service to any of our 
Champions is given with each bitch. Buy one of 
our matrons and get into the Springer Game right! 
Buy where the Winners come fro 

Puppies! 1925 Puppies! 
We are booking orders now for Spring. Re 
Your choice of 100 grand litters, sired by the 10 
finest Stud Dogs to be found anywhere. Especially 
bred to make Field-Trial Winners or Show Dogs. 
$65 to $150, delivered. Matched and unrelated 
pairs a specialty. Order yours now! 


Send for Free New Booklet. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. 
452 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 


Largest and Oldest Importers and Breeders of 
High-Class English Springer Spaniels in America. 

















IMPORTED ENGLISH SPRINGERS 





HNORSFORD GALLANT at Stud 


HORSFORD GALLAN'1, black and white, a son 
of England’s field and bench champion Horsford 
Hetman ond HORSFORD HARBOURLIGHT, 
liver and white, a son of England’s and America’s 
pr gan von Horsford Harbour are sifting large litters 
of splendid puppies. These dogs should not be 
overlooked when your matron is ready to breed. 

e offer some nice puppies from well known 
prizewinning stock, also some matrons al- 
ready bred. 

Every puppy we sell is guaranteed to live to be a 
your old or another one given in its place without 
charge. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
We Guarantee Every Dog We Sell to Be 100% as 





Represented, or Money Refunded 
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Every dog owner needs 


this 32-page book 


A copy of “Diseases of 
the Dog”’ will be mailed 
to you on request. A re- 
markably complete and 
authoritative description 
of all dog diseases, their 
treatment and preven- 
tion, including valuable 
advice on feeding. 

Written by the same 
eminent authority whose 
_,  ¢elebrated Glover’s Im- 
portal Mange Medicine and other dog remedies 
rave for 46 years been the standard remedies and 
preventives for every known dog ailment. 

Write TODAY for ** Diseases 
of the Dog.”” It’s FREE. 
- pt. 16. 

CLay LOVER, V.S. 
20w. 24th St. 


Free 


Imported English Springer Spaniels 


Stock Kennel for Sale. 
Imported brood 
bitches and young 
stock of the very 
finest blood lines. 

Puppies bred from 
imported high-class 
working and show 
bitches, for sale. 






























All ages. 


Aquilate, Horsford 
Avendale and Beech- 
grove Strains. Prices 
$60.00 up. 


RUAN KENNELS 
Wyckoff, N. J. 


Banchory Mate At Stud—Fee $35.00 


Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Liver and White 
Sire Chadakoin Mark, out of Horsford 
Hetman Belle, she by Champion Horsford 
Hetman, out of Imported Horsford Dance 
$55.00 Delivered. 
J. E. WASHBURN 











Male or Female. 
Hamburg, New York 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Splendid puppies, ready for delivery 
By “CH. ea el SON OF A GUN” (imp.). 


Reserve Ww: inner N 1924 
Dam, “BREC KONHILL VANFLORA”’ (imp.) by 
“Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale’’ ex ‘‘Vandoreen’”’ by 


*‘Beechgrove Mark "Em"’ ex “‘Vandala.”” ‘‘Vanflora” is a 

good bitch, trained to Field Trial form, fast worker, land 

or water. Also other good pups 4 months old, and 

one black and white bitch 11 months old. All eligible 

for registration in the A Cc. 

TRENT VALLEY KENNELS, Reg’d Herbert S. Routley 
563 Weller Street, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 





Boarding and Trainin ing School 


For Springers, Setters and Pointers 


Have over 100 acres of private land, containing | 


Pheasants, Grouse, Woodcock and Rabbits on which 
to work dogs. Sanitary kennels with large runs. 
Rates (Per Month): For Board, $12; Yard Break- 
ing, $20; Field Training, $25. Only 36 miles from 
New York City. References: Field and Stream. 


R. R. LANCON, Prop., Denville Kennels, Denville, N. J. 








Springer 
See Spaniels 


For Sate. Highest class puppies by this American and 
English winner and worker. Puppies out of excellent 
imported bitches of Leam, Little Brand and Denne blood. 
65 up. Hazard’s Stud Fee $50. 


M. DREW, Oscawana, N. Y. Croton, 15R 
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Caistor, Denne, 
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for so long. You were never known to seek 
trouble, but you never dodged it. You were 
so gentle and faithful. But Pal I reckon I 
had better quit or I will be blubbering like a 


baby and you wouldn’t have that! So _ here's 
to the Gamest and Truest Friend I ever had, 
and here’s to the life that he loved. I'll try 


to live mine as he lived his, Faithful to the 
end. 
I am sending two pictures of “Old Dock” as 


he was called by every one. In both pictures 
it is the same point, but in the second, which 
I like better, he is down a little closer. Be- 


hind him stands my friend Mr. Leeves. 
Dock, Old Pal! May your line never cease. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


LANS are nearing completion for the 

forty-ninth annual show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, which will be held 
in Madison Square Garden on Feb. 10, 
11 and 12. All those interested in the 
show under the direction of the bench 
show committee of the club are trying to 
emphasize the great educational possibili- 
ties behind a three-day event, giving ample 
time for the novice to study all breeds of 
dogs and see expert judges select the 
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Pointing Griffons. George W. Murdock, 
Philadelphia, Collies and Old English 
Sheepdogs. Walker S. Glynn, England, 
Foxterriers, Irish, Sealyham, Scottish and 
Welsh Terriers. Morris Kinney, Butler, 
N. J., Great Danes. Louis J. Murr, New 
York, Greyhounds, Irish Wolfhounds and 
Scottish Deerhounds. F. C. McLean, Ot- 
tawa, Manchester Terriers. Miss Janet 
Snow, New York, Pekingese. Dr. T. Jo- 
seph O’Connell, Rochester, Irish Setters. 
Walter E. Stoddart, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Sporting Spaniels, Mr. Ross, Springers. 
William Rauch, who has been chairman 
of the bench show committee of the West- 
minster Kennel Club for many years, is 
again in charge for this show, on the eve 
of the club’s golden jubilee. He has given 
much of his time to the welfare of the 
club and its shows ever since the club 
first moved the annual fixture into Madi- 
son Square Garden. He will be at the 
helm at the last show held there, since 
the Garden is to be torn down in the sum- 
mer. On the committee with him are 


The curly coated and black retriever is much used for the heavy marsh and water work in the 
swamps of Northwest Canada, a particularly fine strain of these dogs being owned in Manitoba 
where the above picture was taken. 


champions from the greatest collection of 
pure-bred dogs that is brought together in 
this country during the year. 

One of the steps in carrying out this 
policy of emphasizing educational possi- 
bilities of the show has been the selection 
of judges. Those who have had a part in 
drawing up the list feel it is one of the 
best lists in the history of the Westmin- 
ster shows. Great care has been taken to 
assign to the various judges only such 
breeds as they are thoroughly familiar 
with. 

The judges selected and the breeds they 
will handle are: Theodore Offerman, 
New York, Airedale, Bedlington, Dandie 
Dinmont and West Highland White ter- 
riers, Poodles, Doberman pinchers and 
Black-and-Tan Toy terriers. Otto A 
Gross, New York, Shepherd dogs and 
Belgian Sheepdogs. G. V. Glebe, Philadel- 
phia, Bloodhounds, Mastiffs, Newfound- 
lands and St. Bernards. Thomas Hunter, 
Jr., Boston, Boston Terriers. Rev. P. J. 


Heaney, New York, Bullterriers; Robert 
A. Ross, Montreal, Boxers, Bulldogs, 
Chows, Dalmatians, Pugs, Schipperkes, 


Whippets and the miscellaneous class. 
Mrs. Cora Charters, England, Brussels 
Griffons, Japanese Spaniels, Kerry Blue 
Terriers and Toy Spaniels. A. A. Rost, 
Brooklyn, Cairn and Yorkshire Terriers, 
Chihuahuas, Maltese, Norwegian Elk- 
hounds, Samoyedes and Toy Poodles. 
Ralph C. English, Fort Matilda, Pa., 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, Pointers, English 
and Gordon Setters, and Wire-haired 


Francis R. Hitchcock, Winthrop Ruther- 
ford and Lewis A. Eldridge. 

George W. Gall, who has been associ- 
ated with the Westminster shows for 
thirty-eight years, is again its superinten- 
dent. He can be found at the offices of 
the club, at 70 West Fortieth street, New 
York, where information about entries and 
other details may be obtained. 


BIG SPRINGER IMPORTATIONS 
FOR CANADA 


HE Avandale Kennels, Winnipeg, is 
now probably the largest and most ex- 
tensive of its kind in the world. During 
the past year several of the more famous 
dogs owned in Scotland were purchased 
by Eudore Chevrier, who now must own 
not far from 200 adults of the highest 
class and breeding. The latest — 
have been as extensive as ever, and i 
clude the English champion, ealuunet 
Rover. It is said that this dog cost about 
$1,250 on the other side. However, it will 
be just as well to give Mr. Chevrier’s own 
particulars regarding his more recent pur- 
chases. As he will exhibit not less than 
fifteen adult Springers at the forthcoming 
show in New York, it is likely that Bog- 
burst Rover will be among the entries 
from Manitoba. Mr. Chevrier writes: 
“IT have bought recently a great string 
of new dogs in England and they are 
mostly on the ocean now. First a pair 
of liver-and-white brood matrons, that to 
Springbok have produced three full Eng- 
lish champions, so I will expect some 
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POINTER AT STUD 
SON OF CAROLINA FRANK 


“CASHHERE” Stud Fee $30.00 


Ha 
Cc Fy Box Kennels, East Hampton, L. 


My bitch *‘ Wait'’s Renbiios "hose, * has elped and raised nine 
puppies. by your dog ** er lt isa oar litter. 1 consider 
Cashhere’’ one of the hoot dog ‘8 to breed to that I have seen. 


e 
has some splendid qualities. The outstanding one being, that he is 
the kind that can be trained in a short time, - quality that is being 


constantly overlooked. hi a nose that is par-excellent. His 
speed | range is ali that could be desired A, a gentleman's shoot- 
ing dog tands E4 to his points with ¢: style and his work on 


dogs Oe 2 I — last year and it took only a few care to rm a 
dog of Yours very truly, E. SHELLEY 


The above letter was written by one of the most suc- 
cessful dog handlers in America, and the author of 
the 20th Century Bird Dog Book, the greatest bird dog 
book ever written. Return service if bitch fails. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton Long Island, N. Y. 


pe gag NOW! 


A Trial Shipment of 
PERFECTION 
DOG FOOD 


aeons The Convenient sizes 
5 Ibs., 75c. 10 Ibs., $1.25 
Shipped Direct from Factory 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 9, Michigan 





























9/6 have nohome fou have no dagy 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C.P.” 
for WORMS 


NO PURGATIVE—NO DIARRHEA— 
NO SICK PUPPIES 

Tested by U. Dept. of Agriculture and 
found 100 per cent effective against hook and 
round worms. Cures ‘“‘Running-Fits’’ and 
“‘Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. \ cee dose 
sealed in non-breakable capsule 

Assorted for dogs and puppies; 16 doses $1.00. 


CHLORIDE “Cc, 4” oe, McNEILL, MISS. 
ox 
Prescribed by Field and Stream. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barker 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 






J. W. ESSEX 
521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 


Tree Dogs 















40 Rabbit He Hounds 
| FOR 


| Song ed 
SE 15 to 20 inches tat tall 


D. WELSH 








Clarion Co. Mayport, Penna. 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Corpuane 
ten cents. Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book. 


Then 
dogs 


more little champions by and by. 
two well-trained _liver-and-white 
from Scotland, and Laverstoke Painter 
(by Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale, ex-Ch. 
Laverstoke Pattern), and a bitch by the 
same sire called Nithsdale Topsy. Both 
these young dogs had won in Field Trials 
in Scotland before being shipped to me. 
A splendid daughter of Springbok from 
the Duke of Hamilton’s kennels. The 
stud dog Staunch of Sedkirk, winner of 
3rd Open Class Dogs at the Crystal Pal- 
ace; and last but not least the great Eng- 


lish Champion Boghurst Rover. He is 
by Dual Ch. Horsford Hetman, ex- 
Wootton Bramblebush, winner of Chal- 


lenge certificate and four firsts at Cruft’s 
Show, 1922. This breeding has produced 
eight more winners, one of them a cham- 
pion. Rover is a powerfully built and 
compact dog of 52 lbs. weight, black, 
white and tan, and among his wins 
were Challenge certificate, four firsts and 
two Specials, L. K. A., Richmond. Chal- 
lenge certificate lst Open and Portal Cup 
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Spaniel 
Eudore 


The English and Champion Springer 
Boghurst Rover, recently imported by 
Chevrier of Winnipeg, Canada 


at the Crystal Palace; Challenge certifi- 
cate and three firsts Cruft’s, besides other 
wins. Last month he won twice at Field 
Trials in England. Our Dogs, Oct. 5, 
1923, says, ‘A dog full of character, has a 
beautiful head with excellent eyes.’ The 
Field, Feb. 21, 1924, ‘. . . whose superb 
body and well-balanced head was much 
admired.’ 

“I went to some pains to take the en- 
closed photos of Champion Flush of 
Avendale, Samson of Leam and Prince of 
Avendale. No Field-Trial Springer has 
ever been brought to America with such 
a record as Prince of Avendale. He is 
also outstanding as a sire. Not only did 
he get F. T. Ch. Dan of Avendale and 
other winners, but there have appeared at 
English Field Trials this fall two of the 
best bitches seen in years and winners 
each time run. Both are by Prince. One 
is Rivington Rosalie, and the other is 
Brode Juno. Our Dogs has twice men- 
tioned that the English breeders are now 
lamenting the fact that Prince had left 
for Canada.” 





MY SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Patient and wise, with wisdom born of love, 
Gentle as April winds that woo the air, 
Faithful as stars within the heaven fair, 
Kind as the ageless sun that shines above, 
Content with little, asking not to rove, 
A nature sweet and mild—the will to dare— 
Yet never to forsake the master’s care— 
Brave with a courage nothing could disprove. 


Why have you virtue which no men possess? 
Devotion unto death . . the patient ways 
That are not of this world. A heart so true 
It knows not any guile or selfishness, 
Nor asks for favors nor for any praise— 
O men are nobler for a friend like you! 
BLANCHE SHOEMAKER _WacsTAFF. 





(Mrs. Donald Carr.) 





REAL BIRD DOGS 


No. 50—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Whelped June 
1922. Sire Indiana Mohawk, he by Ch. Motiawk, II. Dam 
Indiana Lass Momoney, she by the great Momoney, she 
is very handsome, perfect marked as you could paint, 
weight about 50 pounds, swell shooting bitch, nice re- 
triever, the kind we all like to take when we go hunting, 
the kind we like to look at when we ate at home. Bred 


to COUNT MORING, Dec. 15, 1924, (stud fee $100 
Cash) she whelped 12 last June, bred to the same dog, 
Price 


and has been shot over since going out of season. 
$300. 


No. 51.—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Whelped Jan., 
1922. Sire Indiana Mohawk. Dam Indiana Brilliant 
Streak, medium sized, nicely marked, good looking, extra 
well broken shooting bitch, nice retriever. Over dis- 
temper, she whelped 10 puppies by Count Moring, Jan. 
4th, 1924, six have been sold, have two beautiful dogs 
and two swell Bitches left, the Mother and her four 
Puppies $200, sold the other puppies at $30 each when 
three weeks old, this means for immediate shipment. 

No. 52.—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Sire Indiana 
Mohawk, two years old. she is a nice shooting Bitch, a 
swell — a good looker, and bred to Count Moring. 
Price $15 

No. > aor DOG AND BITCH. Whelped 
June, 1924. Sire Count Moring. Dam No. 50. I have 
never raised, a better nor a more Promising Pair, hand- 
some as I care to own, as full of pep, as it’s possible 
for dogs to have, nice marked, good sized. Not afraid 
of the devil. Point like old dogs, back each other, swell 
retrievers, better now than most old dogs. $100 each. 


No. 54.—POINTER BITCH. Registered. Two years old, 


extra good looker, perfect marked, nice sized, fast as 
the wind, points nicely, backs, and a swell retriever, she 
whelped 6 handsome Puppies by Indiana Broomhill Dan 
Jan first, 


(Dan is the best Pointer I ever owned), the 
mother and her family. $150. 

No. 55.—POINTER BITCH. Whelped early 1922. Sire 
Indiana Frank, Dam Indiana Sancho’s Beauty, she is a 
handsome, well marked, well mannered shooting Bitch a 
nice retriever, and bred to Indiana Broomhill Dan, a 
rare bargain. $115. 

No. 56.—CAROLINA FRANK. Dog and Bitch, whelped 
June, 1924. Dam is a producer. No man ever looked at 
better ones, and this is the last litter from that famous 
sire. $80 each $150 the pair. 

No. 57.—DOUGHBOY. Bitch, whelped April, 1924, a 
corker, being hunted every day, make a crackerjack. $75. 
No. 58.—COMMANCHE FRANK'S KING. Sire Ch. 
Commanche Frank, Dam Indiana May, the youngest avail- 
able son of that Famous Sire, he weighs 55 pounds, 
has swell conformation, nicely marked, a real shooting 
dog, nice retriever. Over distemper, a first class STUD 
DOG. $500. 

No. 59.—Puppies. Llewellin Puppies by Count Moring 
and Indiana Mohawk, out of 100% Liewellin Bitches, 
four to five months old. $50 each. Pointer Puppies by 
Indiana Frank, out of registered bitches, six months 
old. $30 either sex, or $50 for dog and bitch. Eight 
litters of Pointers and Llewellen setters whelped early 
in Jan., booking orders for March first delivery at $30 
for setters, $20 for Pointers either sex, price will be 
double after March 4st. 

The above dogs are just a very small list of what I 
have for sale. If you do not find what you are looking 
for, write me what you want, (not what I have) for I 
describe each dog separately. I have Stud dogs both 
English and Llewellin, and Pointers, Brood bitches, both 
open and bred, and can please the most exacting. I 
handle nothing but Pointers and setters, and nothing 
that is unregistered. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE, Brookhaven, Miss. 
POINTERS 


We are offering Ch. Doughboy, Ch. Commanche Frank 
and —_ Manitoba Rap breeding in some wonderful young 
pointers. 

Whelped November 17th, farm raised, husky and strong 
Nine in litter, liver and white, black and white. All 
papers and guaranteed to please. Will ship C. O. D. 
subject to examination to reliable parties. If you want 
something with class, don’t pass up these beauties. 
$30.00 each—ready to ship. 


BEECHWOOD KENNELS, Lewisport, Ky. 


POINTERS 


THE BEST 


Dogs at Stud, Pup- 
pies, Matured Dogs, 
for Sale. 


U. R. FISHEL 
Box W. Hope, Indiana 


FOR SALE—Pointer 
Finished Bird Dog, whelped Feb. 8, 1921 


Seven dogs in litter. Sire, Carolina Frank. Dam, 
Fanny Hedgecock. Color: white, liver and ticked. 
Points, backs and retrieves. Reason for selling: 
young stock coming on. Price, $225 


J. E. HEDGECOCK 
High Point, N. C. 


BIRD DOGS 


Registered Pointer and Setter shooting dogs, 
brood bitches, young untrained dogs and 
puppies of exceptional quality and breeding. 


DARRACOET & eee e+ 
Aberdeen Mississippi 
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Good 
Morning! 


“Yes, I had a very 
pleasant trip and 
slept all the way. 
| had a nice straw 
bed, plenty of food 
in my pan, plenty of 






water, and I wasn’t 
: afraid of the baggage 
man dropping a trunk on me. _ I’ve had 





” 


a good rest, and ready to hunt all day. 


The “Shipezy” Dog Crate 


MADE IN ONE SIZE ONLY 
will accommodate two dogs comfortably-—but 
is net too large for one. Weighs only 40 
pounds. Price $7.50 completely equipped 
with water can and lock. Substantially made 
and worth twice the price to any owner of 
a good dog. 
END YOUR DOG SHIPPING WORRIES 


and order today, Prompt shipments 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Manufactured and sold direct to you by the 


NEW WILLIAMS MILL COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. F., NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 














THREE REGISTERED FEMALE 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


FOR SALE 


Age 8 months, weight 32, 33, 37 lbs. Sire Ch. Horsford 

Hazard. Dam, Horsford Flyer. Color liver and white. 

Ready to train, over distemper, full of pep, growing fine. 
Cc. W. TULLAR 

2766 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


CHESAPEAKE AT STUD 


“MONTY 
MONTAUK’ 


Stud Fee $25.00 


By CRESACROFT TOBE, of the famous A oy Ken- 
nels, Md., and out of PEGGY MONTAU This is the 
son of one of the greatest Bn ny "dies that ever 
retrieved a duck. This young sire was retrieving like a 
veteran at six months old. Why not be sure of puppies 
bred from natural-born retrievers with courage and en- 
durance, and that can stand any kind of weather, and 
strong enough to retrieve any kind of game? Send your 
bitch to this grand young dog. Return service if bitch 
fails. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton, L.I., N.Y. 


PIANKATANK KENNELS, Reg. 


Harmony Village, Middlesex County, Virginia 
Chesapeake Bay Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Airedales 


Champion Stock—Prize Winners 
For Sale: Chesapeake Bay Puppies; sired by CH. 
CHESACROFT DRAKE; entire litter won prizes 
and one secured WINNER'S, Baltimore Show, 
1924. Pointer Puppies, whelped February, 1924. 


FOR SALE 


2 Beautifully marked Pointer puppies, out of 
a litter by Cashhere, a son of Carolina 
Frank. Cashhere has all the characteristics 
of his sire—endurance, style and a nose 
which will find, point and retrieve your 
birds, 

















These puppies just at the age to begin hand- 
ling this Winter. Price $75.00. Preference 
strictly in order of reservation. Also litter 
of Setter puppies for sale. 


All Cash Box Kennels puppies farm raised, 
inoculated against distemper and wormed. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton, L.I., N.Y. 


FUR TRADE JOURNAL 


Canada’s only magazine on fox and fur farming 
and trapping. Published monthly—25 cents a 
copy, $2.00 a year. Every issue crammed with 
articles on fur farming, trapping, etc. Send 
$3. 75 for a year’s subscription and our new $2.00 
“Raising Muskrats for Profit.” 


The Fur Trade poournal of Canada 
Oshawa xO Ontario 
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FORCE RETRIEVING 


By John B. Thompson 
(Ozark Ripley) 


IN the matter of teaching force retriev- 
ing, the amateur must regard it as a sig- 
nificant business, not merely as a pastime— 
something worth doing well or not doing 
at all. Furthermore, he must not be in a 
hurry, but instead follow step by step with 
mechanical precision each part, paying no 
attention temperamentally to the dog’s de- 
portment, and most vitally subduing his 
own feelings of annoyance no matter how 
aggravating the pupil might be. Upon 
the last sentence I wish to lay great stress 
because the one and sole secret of the art 
of teaching force retrieving is to control 
yourself absolutely at first and have your- 
self under control all the time. Then the 
work of handling the dog is solely a mat- 
ter of applying regularly a few simple 
instructions. 


N order not to be confusing, I am going 

to explain a very simple method of 
teaching force retrieving, which can later 
be varied at the convenience of the ama- 
teur trainer, as well as the tools that are 
used. This system has been in vogue for 
over half a century, and perhaps longer. 
And, like many antiquated things, it is 
mighty good, though modernity in a way 
has dwarfed its value through the ten- 
dency to adopt something new, as in train- 
ing novices are inclined to grasp at the 
first floating straw to rescue them from 
every confronting difficulty. 

If one were to ask me what is the best 
asset in training a bird or any kind of 
sporting dog, my immediate answer would 
be, perfect mental equipment, poise, per- 
haps I would call it on second thought. 
Poise is the most valuable thing in teach- 
ing force retrieving, because when you 
have poise, positive control of yourself, 
you are assured of success with any ani- 
mal you start with. 


AKE your pupil away from all other 

dogs, preferably to a roomy barn or 
some vacant room. At first such a place 
is far better than in an open field, as here 
the mind of the prospect is less likely to 
be disturbed from work by other dogs 
being around, and the air is not always 
flinging to his nostrils alluring scents. 
Then, moreover, in the open little birds, 
butterflies and grasshoppers flitter about, 
and if the dog is a youngster he is never 
proof against such enticements. 

Now prepare a tightly rolled package of 
paper, feathers or leather that will not 
come apart. Leather is to be preferred. 
It should not be more than six or eight 
inches long and not more than two and a 
half inches thick—just enough to thrust 
without effort in the dog’s mouth and 
sufficiently large for him to hold with 
ease. 

After you are alone in a vacant room 
with your pupil—remember, a dog at any 
age can be taught force retrieving—offer 
the package you have made to the dog, 
saying, “Hold,” or whatever command you 
wish to use. Ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred the dog will not offer to take hold, 
even open his mouth to the smallest ex- 
tent, nor realize what your desires of him 
are. Open his mouth quickly, but gently, 
and place the little package in it. Then 
hold one hand firmly under the lower jaw, 
so he cannot drop it instantly, which in- 
variably he will attempt to do. Have 
him hold the object in this manner for a 
minute, then take it out of his mouth, 
saying,“Drop it.” But under no circum- 
stances release your hand from under his 








OUT-—Third Edition 


Tenth es Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride—Jessioe 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's 
Daisy—Prince Lyndon, ete., etc., the Field Trial Win- 

ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
Tu1s Tratnine Book is incomparably the MOsT UP-TO- 
DATP, PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers, 
Mr. Shelley’s — are 90 per cent original 
D THIS 
A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S OPINION 

I have just read the very excellent, interesting and 
instructive book, entitled ‘“‘Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Training.”” 1 have not enjoyed anything for a long time 
as much as I have thie book and I know it will help us 
all a great deal to get the benefit of the Author’s very 
wide experience. 
(Signed) WittiaM ZixcieR, Jr., New York City, N.Y. 
Tu Eastest, QuicKEsT aND Most Natorat War TO 
Break Your Dosa. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN- 
8IVB KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also Simpt.e Doc Docronrina, 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00. Special Offer. 
1 year sub. to FIrt.p AND STREAM $2. se BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover)......sseee0 I. $3. 00 

Total value ...... ae 00 


FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 


The American Field 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 














Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 


Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 


The = advertising medium to buy, sell or 
stud dogs. 


Send for sample copy. and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 


Trial subscription, three. months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il. 


NEW! The Bird-dog | Training Collar NEW 
66 (Imported) 

TRAINO” AWord tothe Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shoot- 
ing dog expert, writes: 

Since using this collar last season I would mot be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make, and I 
get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. (Signed) Grapy W. SMITH. 

For German Shepherd, Guard, Hunting, Companion 
and other Dogs. The Best Police and Bird-Dog Train- 
ing Collar ever known. Beautiful appearance; easily 
cleaned; greatest efficiency. Approved by Military and 
Police officials. It is without competition because 
{ts peculiar construction. 

‘orn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader = check collar inone. By Matt Postparp, $2.50. 
Sole Agent for oe States of America and Canada 
FR EEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
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jaw; as you do not wish him to loosen it 
or cast it from his mouth. After a minute 
let the dog rest a moment, then keep re- 
peating the instructions for fifteen min- 
utes for seven consecutive days. 

Bear this in mind regularly: 
ness must have sway. 

At the end of seven days start by hav- 
ing him take hold as before, which he 
will now readily do. But after having 
him take hold withdraw your hand sup- 
porting his lower jaw, and if he attempts 
to drop the package slap him quite vigor- 
ously across the face, saying, “Hold!” 

Don’t lose your temper, but repeat and 
repeat this lesson, though ever so tire- 
some to you, for fifteen minutes each day, 
and by the end of the week he will accept 
the object readily, and he will not release 
it until you tell him, “Drop it.” 

All will go well in training schedule 
up to this point. Then in the following 
seven days have the dog walk around the 
room with the object in his mouth, still 
guarding against his dropping it. If you 
have been watchful of your early teach- 
ings he will do it without display of the 
slightest recalcitrance. But if he makes 
any attempt to shirk, apply the slap of 
the hand as previously, and continue to 
use a single word of command when 
you want him to take hold or drop it. 
Above all, remember never to coax the 
dog or pet him. If you do, you will lose 
the effects that ought to result from your 
efforts. The dog should thoroughly un- 
derstand that everything is to be done 
only at command, not if he pleases or 
delights in it, but absolutely because you 
have ordered it. Now just recite this 
over and over to yourself to acquire the 
full significance of it. 


Precise- 


HEN at command you have the dog 

carrying the package around the 
room well, begin your third week. That 
lesson is the trail blazer for what follows 
and must have been learned through that 
same old worrying régime of fifteen me- 
chanical minutes each day for seven con- 
secutive days. Now comes a still more 
trying lesson, which decides whether you 
are capable or incapable in teaching force 
retrieving. And this lesson, too, must 
follow for the same number of minutes 
each day and for the same number of 
days. The dog is now to be taught to 
fetch. 

Snap a lead on the animal’s collar. 
Throw the object you have been using a 
little distance from you. Then say, 
“Fetch.” Not another word! If the 
dog starts to run out and grab it up, 
check him with the lead, not rudely, but 
lead him directly to the object on the 
floor. If he picks it up without being 
forced, all right. Look, however, at first 
for the contrary. Generally old dogs will 
refuse; young ones usually will not. 
Gradually raise the object a foot from the 
floor several feet beyond the dog and 
bring his head down very gently to it as 
in your first lessons, drawing him for- 
ward with the lead and say “Fetch.” If 
in the early days he has gone through 
his lessons in the right manner he will 
again take hold of it as formerly. Do 
this repeatedly for ten minutes during the 
first day. 

The following day throw the object 
from you as on the previous one. But 
this time when you lead him to it do not 
hold the object quite so high off the 
floor. Then each day for fifteen minutes 
repeat the lesson, all the while slightly 
lowering the object, until about the fifth 
day, you will discover that he picks it up 
right off the floor without the least hesi- 


tancy. 
(To Be Continued) 


[NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS, 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now by 
Only freezing waters can drive them out of a good 


providing plenty of their favorite foods. 
feeding ground. 


results. 





WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 








PLANT TUBERS, ROOTS AND SEEDS IN THE SPRING 


Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
Aquatic foods which are very hardy and guaranteed to 
Liberal discount on early orders. Write describing Waters and 
Conditions and receive free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 





They are natural Wild 
grow and produce 






























f Wild Ducks naturally mi- 


grate to the best feeding 
grounds. They will come hun- 
dreds of miles to get food. 


They will come to waters near you, and stay 
awhile—if you plant food for them— 
WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato. Plant as soon as 
waters open in the North; plant now in the South. 
Hundreds of others have developed feeding 
grounds under our supervision—28 years practical 
experience. Plenty of Wild Rice for immediate 
delivery, but order now to- avoid disappointment. 
Write today for free planting information. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








281 D Bik. h, Wis. 















Fe Produce Your Own Game! 
= .\\ 


Will you have any birds 
to hunt next fall? 


Do You Want Any? 


You can easily and 
Tate expensively produce 
abundance of birds—if you plan now! 
Orders for pheasant, wild duck, and wild 
turkey eggs should be placed immediately. 
Northern Bob Whites should be ordered 
for March and April delivery. 
Many varieties of ornamental and game 
pheasants, quails, wild ducks, wild geese, and 
wild turkeys, and their eggs, for immediate 
and future shipment. We invite correspond- 
ence on stocking problems. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-25 Springfield, Ohio 


 ——————— 
PARCHED WILD RICE 
A most delicious and _ healthful food with a dis- 
tinctly nutlike flavor, Unsurpassed for serving with 
game and should be on the table of every sports- 


in- 
an 


man, Order a trial pound and you will never be 
without it. 

OICE QUALITY parched wild rice at 
DELIVERED anywhere te the vu. 8. Hecipe included. Ege 
pound quantities be freight. ee . 

One to ten pound cartons.............. 40c 

} oy ae bens b600e-nscnnecee ces 380 

e hun pound bags.............. 

H. C. LENDE . Ste 








BAUDETTE, MINN. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Large, vigorous birds of highest quality for breed- 
ing, stocking and shooting purposes. 
WE ALSO OFFER 


all varieties of fancy pheasants, ducks, geese, 
peafowl, swan, etc. 


Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM, Box 134, Middletown, N.J. 


VIRGINIA GAMES 


B.B.Red Games Fancy Exhibi- 
tion. Gamey fighters. Excellent 
layers. Fine brooders. We are 
now booking orders for eggs 
and stock. 


GREEN VIEW POULTRY FARM 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 


FOR SALE 


We offer for sale and for immediate delivery Ring- 
neck, Golden, Silver, Amherst and Reeves Pheasants. 
Mallard Ducks that can really fly. 
Peafowl, Japanese Silky Bantams, Longtails and 
Pit Games. 
Send $1.50 for Colortype Catalogue 


CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky. 























BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Native Eastern also Mexican Bobs 


WILD, Raised on Large Islands, 
Producing Superior Breeders. By 
Express from My Quail Farms, 
D>», Pascagoula, Miss., Oct.—Nov. 
ae —also This Spring, March 
and April. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville, Texas 


WILD RICE 
for Spring Planting 


Also parched for table use. Booklet, “Wild 
Rice for Wild Ducks.” We aim to give 
service on both. Also other wild duck 
attractions. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 
MARCH AND APRIL 





















DELIVERY 
SNAKE KING 
Brownsville Texas 





Decoys Callers Pure Bred 
Wild Mallard $5.00 pair; $8.50 trio; eggs, $2.50, 12. 
All Trained Ducks 1924 Priced 
English Callers: $10 pair; $17.50 trio; eggs, $5, 12. 

Blackie Mallard: $10 pair; eggs, $6, 12. 

Duck book, 25c; goose booklet, 25c. Eggs no 
limit. Extra drakes. Trained wild Canada geese. 
BREMAN CoO., 3 FY DANVILLE, ILL. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market everknown, Big demand. 

Big money raising them. Raised in one 

month, Little space required to raise 
them — Homers, Carneaux, White 
Kingsa specialty. Breeders shipped 

~™ everywhere. All other breeds. Send 
stamp for catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 30 No. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 













RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of all fowls, Senc for catalog. 
Eggs $4 per setting. Young 
trios 9 to 12 months old, 
$14.00. 


GEORGE W.. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 











SQUAB BOOK FREE 





Squab Book FREE 


selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 

market for 20 — ake money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship 

» our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 


ee . Write now for ill 
low to Make " 
PL co. 











504 H St., Meirose High., Mass. 
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The American 
SPORTSMAN’S PLATFORM 








HE Eleventh National Conference of the American Game Protective Association, held 

in New York City on December 8 and 9, 1924, adopted a basic platform on which 
it is believed all wild life conservationists can stand and work together for the one 
common aim—the preservation of game and free shooting in America. 

This Conference, which celebrated the 50th anniversary of the Sportsmen’s Move- 
ment, was the largest and most representative convention of game officials, scientists, 
sportsmen and conservationists ever held in this country. The declaration of 
principles adopted represents the combined wisdom and judgment of the leaders in 
administrative, scientific and practical conservation in the United States and Canada. 

All individuals, organizations or associations interested are invited to study this 
program and join with this Association in making it effective. 

The platform is published in full in the January issue of the BULLETIN of the 


Association. Briefly, it embraces the following points: 


1—Game and Non-Game Species.— Continued effort 
for preservation of all beneficial wild animal life. 


2—Value of Field Sports.—Should be perpetuated 
because they contribute to health and good citizen- 
ship. 

3—Conservation of Coverts.—Preservation of natural 
habitat necessary. Pollution of streams and destruc- 
tion of forests must be prevented. 


4—Public Shooting Grounds.—Are necessary to supply 
opportunity for hunting to all citizens. 
5—Game Refuges.— Must be established everywhere as 
the most effective means of preserving brood stock. 
6—Game Administration. — Intelligent management 
necessary and must include: 
(a) ‘Effective law enforcement. 
(b) Game inventories. 
(c) Executive authority to adjust regulations. 





(d) Adequate financing of refuges and public 
shooting grounds. 

(e) Scientific study of all problems involving 
diseases, natural enemies, food and propaga- 
tion. 

(f) Establishment of schools for training special- 
ists and investigators. 


7—No Politics in Conservation.—Eliminate politics and 
place conservation work on basis of merit, training 
and experience. 


8—Propagation and Stocking. —Should be employed 
where practical. 


9—Constructive Conservation.—Results cannot be ob- 
tained by restrictive measures alone. Constructive 
methods must also be employed to insure future 
game supply. 

10-Cooperation and coordination of all agencies 
necessary. 


For complete information write for the BULLETIN of the 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


233 Broadway 


American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
1 enclose $..................-- to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 








One Year's a 5 
in American Game 








Publication Protective Association 
Field and Stream $3.00 
IE TR iicsesaccnycnsnercnesececeseceniatimenmnasennee 2.50 
Outdoor Recreation peasagnepeonssnenenpuant 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly). 3.50 
I ic inina ssaktnietinficiaranarecnossne * 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN 
of the American Game Protective Association. Membership (includ- 
ing BULLETIN) without magazines listed above, $1.00 up. 

Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





New York City 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
( Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
—_ the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 

eelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
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SPRINGER SPANIEL TOPICS 


D&, E. D. Putnam of Forestville, N. Y., one 
of the earliest of i'te bis Spaniel breeders 


and exhibitors, returned to his home on Decem- 
ber 22, after six weeks in hospital. He could ] 
read the reports of the recent field trials, which 
perusal was next best to being present at the ° 


tests, the worthy medico writes. * * * Dr. E. 
C. Warren of St. Paul, Minn., won with his 
Springer dog Pinto of Rondo at the show at 
Minneapolis. Pinto is a _ blood brother to 
Chadakoin Springbok, Dr. Putman’s dog. = 
Capt. Paul Curtis of this magazine, has im- 
ported the liver-roan colored bitch. Ruby of 
Avendale. This Springer was specially broken 
by Thomas Gaunt, and bred by the Duke of 
Hamilton in Scotland. It is said that Ruby is 
up to field trial form. * * * Dr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Decker of New York have gone in for 
Springers and purchased some of the Ch. Hors- 
ford Hazard—Horsford Winifred stock. Wini- 
fred was bred in England, by Mr. Humphrey, 
and is a daughter of Donual, last year’s win- 
ning dog at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. The Decker spaniels are to be broken 
by Edward Atherton, L. I., Portland, Maine, 
° * William Greene of East Hampton, L. I.. 
N. Y., is having considerable success breeding 
Springers. The older stock have been much 
used for land and water shooting during this 
season. A photo of a_ nice litter of strong 
and handsome puppies demonstrates the value 
and great potentialities of the Greene dogs. 
veils The Springer dog Prince of Avendale, 
now in Mr. Chevrier’s kennels at Winnipeg. 
Manitoba, before his exportation, won 26 firsts, 
7 seconds and 1 third prize at Open_ Field 
Trials held in England and Scotland. This is 
probably the greatest record held by a Springer 
imported into North America. * ere is 
a sporting feeling in the air around New York 
among the field trialers, and _ this _ spirit 
should develop a market for good working 
youngsters. * * * The home-bred bitch Marvel 
of Avandale added to her long list of suc- 
cesses, by winning the special for the best of 
the breed at the recent show at Minneapolis. 


* * * The Fretp & StrEAM special prize offered 
at the Tulsa, Okla., K. C. show, was won by 
the Springer bitch, Winnebago Shelah. owned 
by Dr. and Mrs. Gifford of Oshkosh, Wis. * * * 


It is said that fifteen Springers from one im- 





The Pointer Dog 


kennel, will be in competition at the Son of CAROLINA FRANK, will shortly be seen on the screens of the 
V.K.C. show. ‘his would be the largest indi- . , - Bem . ' ~ : 
vidual entry ever made in America. * * ’ Wal- country’s leading theatres in a thrilling quail-hunting feature picture, in 
] th ¥ ai ect it e e 
Lethe og (ad Players. is po MP mr Springers which he plays the handsome young hero, ably supported by a prize- 
for duck-hunting in| California. * * J. UL. winning brunette beauty, Steady Cash, in the heroine’s role. The picture 
Purple, Columbia, Pa., has been making im- i A 

pores Sprinase impertations. Ames ae above shows CASH HERE on location in the Ozarks, where the producers, 
recently acquired have been Little Girlie by ° ° . 
Little Brand ahd cat of Ch. Little Merle (now Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of FIELD AND STREAM, and Ozark Ripley, 
owned by Mr. Dedman, of Forsyth, Mont.). who conducts the Gun Dog Department of FIELD AND STREAM, filmed 
Little Girlie was bred to Little Buccaneer be- A r ae 

fore leaving Scotland. Another of Mr. Purple’s this epic of the screen as the latest addition to the wonderful FIELD AND 
new bitches is Horsford Handsome, the dam EAM pi 

of Horsford Highness, now the property of the STR pictures. 

hat mage a Bn woe es sepertes > Val : 
be in whelp to - Horsfor etman. and- * : . H alentino. 
some was purchased from Mr. Humphrey. | Still Despite his handsome looks, however, CASH HERE is not another 

another highly-bred one ‘ge - Poppy — He is Tom Mix, Bill Hart, Dustin Farnum and Will Farnum rolled into one— 
from Mr. Ch t t m- aon are : 
pion Flint of Avendale, and out of Ch. Flush a He-guy who gets the “bird” he goes after every time and frequently brings 
of Avendale. ith the above three ladies, Mr. as il is new star as the coming screen favorite. 
Dursie feo started out to tenad tis dubeds him in dead. The producers regard this new sta the g e€ f rite 
kennels. Assuredly, a wonderful commence- If you like the wide open spaces and the smell of nitro, you'll fall for him hard. 


ment. Little Brand, Hetman and Flint! * * * 
An important transaction took place last month 
when Dr. T. E. Barber, Grand Forks, N. D., 

drove up to Winnipeg, and bought Bang of | HE FIELD AND S | REAM 
Avendale from Mr. Chevrier. * * * The Doctor 

is an old Field-Trial Pointer and Setter man 

and owned many winners in ~ gone by, MO’ H ION PIC | | RES 

among them King Cy, Count Thite Hawk. 

a ony Bell, etc. yy ye Dr. 
arber became a convert to the English Springer 

cause, and has been quietly building up a select OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
Kennel of this now popular dog. * * * He is 





an ardent believer in the future of the working are incomparably the finest of their kind that covering every kind of hunting and fishing to 
and Field-Trial Springer, and with this end in have ever been produced by anyone. We be done on this continent. And every foot is 
view, has _ secured —., matrons sired by have spent to date about $50,000 in cold cash ates oe — every a 5a. 
Tocemthe Genketien. the af Goon ant to make these pictures—for your benefit. 10" itt ‘there every minute, practically tak: 
Samson of Leam. * * * After much reflection They are the finest entertainment that can ing part. ; 

as to a worthy ‘Stud to head his kennel, Dr. possibly be provided for get-together meet 

Barber decided on Bang of Avendale, the son ings of any club. And the best membership = The cost of these pictures is almost nothing— 
of Field-Trial Champion Rex of Avendale and producer ever invented. We have scores of the cheapest entertainment you can provide 
| ee A Flush of Avendale. Being a man testimonials to that effect from clubs and as well as the best. Write today for circular 
of action, he forthwith motored the distance to associations in every part of the country. giving complete description of subjects, with 
Winnipeg and closed the deal. * * * His Beech- There are over 50,000 feet to choose from, terms, 

grove Kennels are situated in a fine game 

country where there is much scope for the 

rearing and training of Field Trial Springers. 

New Kennels have been erected which will If you are not a member of a club which would be interested, 

house most of the Springers, though many ma- aet your local theatre manager to order them from the W. W. 

trons and , Puppies are farmed out with hunting Hodkinson Distributing Corporation, 469 Fifth Ave., New York. 


men, * The progress of Dr. Barber’s 
Springers at Field Trials will be watched with 
TK Ley Py haw — er * © © Cost. 
enne of Pittsburg as sold the imported $ ¢ 

Audacious of Scadbury to Er. T. Piper of Roches- Motion Picture Department 
ter, N. Y., also Prince of Scadbury to Dr. W. 
a Fox of AES N. a } are first FIELD AND STREAM 45 West 45th Street 
class springers, * * * Butte of the Cairnies owned 

by P. H. O’Brien, the noted trap-shot of Butte, N E w YO R K 
Mont., on Dec. 31 whelped sirteen puppies to 
Mr. M. Dedman’s Montana Ware of Avandale. 
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wins again] 


OR the fifth time in five 

successive years a Bore- 
stone fox has won the highest 
honors at* the National Fox 
Shows. 


The latest victory for this famous 
breed of foxes was won by Bore- 
stone Incomparable, awarded the 
Grand Show Championship at the 
American National Fox Breeders’ 
Association Show in Minneapolis in 
November. 


If you are interested in learning 
about the possibilities of the fox- 
raising industry, write for “Fox 
Facts and Figures.” This booklet, 
just off the press, is certain to in- 
terest you. A post card will bring 


you a copy with our compliments. 














STARDUST 
FOXES 


Prize Winning and High 
Scoring Silvers Exclusively 


“The Glistening Kind” 


D. B. ARMSTRONG 
Watertown New York 


Send for Booklet 























Sheffield SILVER Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at 1921 National Fox show, 
The Sweepstake Prize Winner, ‘“‘Sheffield Scout,” 98 
points, is the highest scoring fox in the world. Also 
World’s Sweepstake champion 1922 and 
numerous First Prizes 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Raising silver foxes is a clean, safe, perma- 
nent and prefitable business, capable of 
rapid development. Your success will de- | 
pend largely upon the strain of foxes you | 
select to start. Investigate carefully 
fore you buy. 

Pups ond. Proved Breeders from regis- 
tered Prize Winning Stock for Sale. Send 
for FREE booklet explaining how gin- 

ners can get o start in this 
profitable busin 
h. Shemeld Silver. Biack Fox Co. 


Box 7, Northampton, Mass. 
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FOX RANCH AND FUR BEARERS 
DEPARTMENT 


THE SILVER FOX IN 


CAPTIVITY 


By Leo Frank 


Story of the birth and growth of a great and profitable industry. 
Problems of fur farming successfully solved. 


S the profitable possibilities of the 

unique silver fox industry are be- 

coming widely recognized, and 

the interest in it promises to be- 

come almost universal, judging from 

inquiries received from various countries 

of the world this article is being published 

so that we may do our humble part in 

the great work of making this business 

still better known and better understood. 

The information contained in this work 

has been obtained from the most authentic 

sources, and much of it is based upon 

our personal experience in ranching for 
over a decade. Leo FRANK. 


HE fur industry is one of the oldest 

in the world. It goes back to the 
days when primitive man used his flint 
axe to kill the beast, the skin of which he 
made into a garment for his wife. Since 
then through the ages, furs have been de- 
sired of, and beloved by women, and man 
has ever striven to meet that desire. 


tion established by the trapper and trader 
as they pushed their way through the 
forest and prairie in quest of pelts. 

It seemed at first that there would be 
no danger of exhausting the supply of fur 
in the immense regions acquired by the 
Russians and Americans in order to meet 
the demand which had grown at a mar- 
vellous rate in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, but owing to the increase in the 
numbers and wealth of the white races, 
furs are as much a necessity now as. in 
prehistoric times. The fur trade is of 
great importance, but the one great fact 
must be borne in mind, the trapping of 
wild animals can no longer be depended 
upon to meet the supply of certain kinds 
of furs. 

Millions from foreign lands have to be 
housed. The timber line was pushed back 
The land that grew trees and served as a 
home for the fur bearer was _ stripped 


bare, and today it grows the crops of a 
peaceful countryside. 





Magnificent prospects in the way of Silver Foxes, A man’s pride and a woman’s joy! 


It was for her that thousands of trap- 
pers have toiled amid the snow and ice 
and endured the rigors of northern 
climes, and it is for her today, now that 
animals in the wild are decreasing, that 
fur farming is being carried on exten- 
sively and _ enthusiastically with un- 
dreamed of possibilities. 

With fur hunting and fur trading there 
are associated stories of romance and ad- 
venture, of discovery and empire build- 
ing. It was the hunt for the sable that 
brought the Cossack from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific and led to the 
establishment of Russia in Asia. It was 
the beaver that drew Englishmen, French- 
men and Dutchmen to North America and 
hence we have the discovery of the St. 
Lawrence, Mississippi and the Rockies. 
The Hudson Bay Company acquired vast 
tracts of territory part of which is now 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but the 
company was first founded to supply 
England with beaver skins. 

Many of the chief cities of the United 
States have their nucleus in fur-trading 
stations. St. Louis and Chicago, like 
Winnipeg, started as outposts of civiliza- 


RAPID DECREASE OF WILD FUR BEARERS 
HE ever-expanding areas of human settlement 
and correspondingly lessening areas of shelter 

for wild animals which have to seek new cover, 
the grazing of natural feeding grounds by do- 
mestic live stock, the drainage of swampy areas 
inhabited by muskrat, mink, otter and beaver, 
the more deadly efficiency in modern firearms, 
the opening up of new territory by transporta- 
tion companies have been contributing factors to 
the steady diminution of fur-bearing animals in 
the wild and a corresponding increase in fur 
prices. 

A recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture says the nat:-al 
supply of first-class furs seems to be approach- 
ing a sure end, and the demand fer them re- 
quires that the present supply be supplemented 
through domestication of fur-bearing animals. 


A NEW ERA—FUR FARMING 

A NEW era in the fur industry with the in- 

troduction of fur farming, which is proving 
a commercial success beyond the most sanguine 
expectations and which has its romantic side, too. 

It originated many years ago in the Khanate 
of Bokhara, West Turkestan, Central Asia, the 
home of the Karakule sheep, which were bred 
for their fur, known as Persian Lamb Astra- 
khan, Baby Lamb, Broad Tail and Gray Krimmer. 
From these centres it has spread to various 
parts of the world. It is to the rearing in cap- 
tivity of wild animals, however, that the term 
“fur farming” is usually applied. This novel, 
profitable and fascinating industry evolved out 
of the early efforts of Canadian trappers to hold 
over animals, mainly foxes captured out of sea- 
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Why called “The 
Industry of 
Unlimited 
Opportunities” 


Due to the fact that one 
can now start without 
owning any land, without 
any previous experience, 
and without interfering 
with one’s regular occu- 
pation in any way—and 
can build up an income of 
$2,000.00 to $10,000.00 
a year or more—the rais- 
ing of the highest quality 
Silver Foxes has rightly 
been called “The Indus- 
try of Unlimited Oppor- 


tunities.” 


“Fur Wearers” are 
increasing faster 
than ‘Fur Bearers” 


Rapid draining of swamps 
and cutting of timber, 
together with the heavy 
increase in population 
and a growing demand 
for furs of all kinds, have 
cut deeply into the Fur 


Supply. Even such a fur 
] as s 


unk—decidedly un- 
popular three years ago— 
is now bought at the 
stores under its rightful 
name. The Fur Supply 
must be increased by rais- 
ing fur-bearing animals 
—and the demand can- 
not possibly be supplied 
for the next 25 or 50 


February, 1925 


Do you know the 
Facts about the 
Silver Fox? 


Few people in the United States realize to what an extent 
live Silver Foxes are now being successfully raised in captivity. 


The wonderful lustre and strongly contrasting beauty of the 
Silver Fox has always made it the richest prize that the 
trapper could obtain, and the Fur has always commanded 
the world’s highest price at the Fur Auctions. 


Very few, however, were ever trapped, and it was this 
scarcity, combined with the fact that Silver Fox Furs could 
not be imitated, that lead to the original idea of Silver Fox 
Farming — raising Silver Foxes in captivity along lines 
similar to the raising of other live stock. 


Beginning in 1887 when Sir Charles Dalton and Robert 
Oulton conducted their first experiments on a small island 
off the eastern coast of Canada the growth of this Industry 
has been so steady that today it occupies a strong position 
in Live Animal Husbandry in the United States, and is 
attracting the attention of men and women who are looking 
ahead to the future and who wish to make steadily increas- 
ing yearly profits. 


Since 1912 Windswept Farms has been identified as the 
Leader of this Industry in the United States, and for those 
who are interested we have prepared a really fine Booklet 
containing all of the facts about this fast-growing Industry 
and showing Four Plans that make it possible for nearly 
everyone to get started in it. Booklet mailed free upon request. 





402 Windswept Bldg. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 


Business and 
Professional Men — 


Before you lay this maga- 
zine aside be sure to send 
for the Free Booklet and 
the Four Plans. 


Even though you do not 
have the time to devote 
to raising Silvers you can 
still get into the profit 
end of this big Industry 
for we will take care of 
your Foxes for you if you | 
wish. The Booklet tells 
you how you can get 
started. Send for it to- 
day, and find out how 
you can lay the founda- 
tion for a steady future 
income. 


Farmers, Live Stock 
Breeders, Hunters 
and Trappers 


Windswept Silver Foxes 
offer you the kind of an 
opportunity you have 
been looking for. They 
give you every year a cash 
crop that you can or 
upon. The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture issues a 
large bulletin on the 
Silver Fox Industry and 
states “As a fur animal. 
propagated in captivity 
the Silver Fox has no 
rival, and both live Foxes 
and their Pelts are in de- 
mand. Probably no other 
live stock enterprise pays 
larger returns”. Be sure 
to send for the Free Book- 
let and get the Facts, 











“TARNEDGE FOXES” 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


49 Prize Winners 
74 Breeders 


Highest ratio of prize win- 
ners in the world. 


Two Grand Show Cham- 
pions, Eight Sweepstakes 
Champions, Twenty-two 
Blue Ribbons. 


Breeding ordinary stock is 
profitable. Breeding this 
grade is several times more 
profitable. 





Descriptive Catalog 





SABATTIS, NEW YORK 





























But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you, 
tell you how to select breeding 
stock, how to feed, house and 
care for them—reducing mor- 
tality and insuring profitable 
results, Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 
Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward Island 
and Hackensack, Minn, 


Dept. E MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR CO. 
756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 

BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 
Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38F W.34th St., New York 


BREED SILVER FOXES 


forlarge profits 
Easy payments. 
Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FO 




















SILVER FOX BREEDING 


is highly interesting and very profitable. 
Read all about it in the 
“SILVER FOX BREEDER”’ 
Over 50 pages monthly, illustrated. $2.00 year. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE from Publisher. 
229 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE tr MONEY-We. Supply Stock 
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son, until the animals became full-furred. Over 
forty years ago such attempts were made by in- 
dividuals in different parts of America, but 
without success. Later, Revillon Freres turned 
a rocky islet off the coast of Labrador into a 
preserve for breeding silver foxes, etc., but 
ahandoned the experiment as impracticable. In 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario and other 
parts of Canada, experiments went on, and 
after a period of discouragement and failure, 
the pioneer fox farmers succeeded in fixing the 
type of the valuable black or silver fox. The 
new industry of fox farming or fox ranching 
thus came into being and Prince Edward Island, 
the smallest province in Canada, may truly be 
called the cradle of the industry from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

Although a small number of foxes had been 
kept in captivity for many years, it was a secret 
business confined to the few pioneers, among 
them being Robert T. Oulton and a subsequent 
partner, Charles Dalton (now Sir Charles), who 


lived in the western part of the island, the 
former having a ranch in a small islet near his 
home. Both experimented with silver foxes, 


secured in their native island, and in Anticosti 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

After the inevitable failures and discourage- 
ments, associated with new ventures, they estab- 
lished the industry on scientific lines and solved 
the early problems of domestication. 


THE PIONEERS 


HE Dalton and Oulton partnership began in 

1894 and continued for eighteen years, the 
former having charge of the marketing and the 
latter of the ranching. 

Among other pioneers were Robert Tuplin and 
James Gordon, who bought their first pair of 
foxes from Dalton in 1890, Silas Rayner and his 
son Benjamin, who raised silvers from crosses 
in 1898, Henry Lewis and the late John Cham- 
pion. All these breeders prospered in the sale 
of pelts. The best individual skins of the older 
farms realized from $1500 to $2600 and the 
average returns were four times as great as 
those recorded in these years from the sale of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s wild silvers. 

In 1910 Dalton sold twenty-five skins in Lon- 
don, England, for an average price of £285 
(par $1,425) a total for the twenty-five pelts 
being £6835 (par $34,375). Three pelts out 
of this lot sold for £500 (par $2,500) each and 
one for £540 (par $2,700). 

Up to 1910 the “gentiemen’s agreement” 
among the breeders not to disclose the secrets 
of the business nor to sell any foxes alive was 
faithfully kept. Curious outsiders anxious to 
have a look in had to be satisfied with occasional 
importations of silvers from Newfoundland, 
Quebec and Labrador. 


THE BOOM PERIOD 


N 1910 the monopoly was broken, and the 

older ranchers began to sell to a few friends. 
Rapidly the disposal of foundation stock be- 
came general and so great was the demand that 
pelting practically ceased for a time except where 
animals were accidentally killed. All available 
foxes were sold alive. 

When the real “fox boom” struck the Island, 
speculation held full sway. Company after com- 
pany was organized, the total capitalization 
reaching at one time $12,000,000. The cost of 
a breeding pair steadily rose from $3,000 in 
1910 to $20,000 in 1913. When the fever was 
at its height, as high as $25,000 was paid for 
exceptional specimens. 

When the supply of foundation stock became 
exhausted. foxes were captured and _ brought 
from other parts of the country to supply the 
demand. Optimistic investors began investing 
in futures and options were taken on unborn 
pups. A period of frenzied fox-finance set in, 
fox men being made wealthy over night, and 
the stories of those days read like a chapter 
from the “Arabian Nights.” 

The first public corporation for the breeding 
of foxes received its charter in the United 
States in November, 1911, and the first United 
States dollar invested was subscribed to this 
company. Its representative received options on 
twenty pair of foxes from litters of 1912, from 
various ranchers to be delivered the following 
autumn at from $4,000 to $6,000 a pair and then 
sold stock to finance the purchase. Speculation 
reached its summit in 1913. All classes of peo- 
ple took a hand in the game and ranches spread 
all over the Island. The boom extended to 
other parts of Canada and the United States, 
where money was liberally invested and ranches 
were built. 

Persons utterly ignorant of foxes and their 
furs, without business experience or knowledge 
of corporation management. succeeded in floating 
companies, taking up options and, incidentally, 
making huge profits. Naturally such companies 
collapsed when the testing time came. 

THE TESTING TIME 
THE outbreak of the Great War in 1914 tem- 
porarily discouraged and_ ended speculative 
trading. Silver fox fur declined in value. The 
great London market was all but closed, and 


sales were restricted mainly to New York and 
other United States markets. During 1914 and 
1915 sales of live animals were few and the 
price of pelts had fallen from the high figures 


of 1912. Up to 1914 Continental Europe had 
absorbed the great bulk of silver fox furs, but 
with the outbreak of the war the demand there 
steadily fell off. In the meantime it gradually 
increased in America as the wealthy came to 
know more about and appreciate the beauty of 
this fur. In the first year of the war the Fur 
Sales Board of Prince Edward Island sold 90 
pelts in the New York market averaging $550.00, 
twenty averaging $726.25 and ten $945 each. 
The total averaged $500 a pelt. 


WEATHERED THE STORM 


DESPITE predictions to the contrary, the 
Silver Fox Industry safely weathered the 
storm which broke over ten years ago. Some 
companies badly organized and _ over- capitalized 
went under and others continued to mark time, 
paying no dividends. Many by wise readjust- 
ments of capitalization to actual assets, resumed 
the payment of dividends after the war and are 
still making good during the period of recon- 
struction. 


FOX GROWING AREAS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


'T HE natural habitat of the silver fox in- 
cludes the greater part of northern North 
America from the Central United States north- 
wards to and including the border of the tree 
less tundras. The red fox inhabits nearly all 
of this region, but animals of the silver phase, 
although found in most of it, are very irregu- 
larly distributed. In general, the silver fox is 
more common in_ northern localities than in 
southern. Today it is an exceedingly rare occur- 
rence for one to be trapped in the wild, although 
they have been taken in Newfoundland, in the 
height of land between Quebec and the peninsula 
of Labrador, and along the upper Yukon. In 
Yukon territory, and in the eastern adjacent 
region of Central Alaska. 

Among fur buyers it is well known that the 
pelts produced in northern localities are the 
more valuable, and while their experience teaches 
that certain areas are not too far south to pro- 
duce valuable furs, their conclusions are only 
general. The average person cannot judge 
whether his own locality is suitable for fox 
farming, especially if the og fur animals have 
been pra Deon memes | there. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to ascertain definitely the areas within 
which foxes are known to produce superior fur. 
The United States Department of Agriculture in 
its Bulletin No. 1151 states as follows: “In 
general, it may be said that silver foxes are 
being grown successfully in practically every one 
of the northern tier of States from New England 
westward to Washington and Oregon and in 
the cooler parts of California, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Iowa. Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massachusetts.” 


THE RANCH AND EQUIPMENT 


THE equipment of a fox farm varies from a 
few improvised pens in the corner of a harn- 
yard to a specially constructed wire enclosure of 
three or four acres of woodland housing over 
three hundred foxes. The average ranch, which 
is built preferably in a secluded spot, consists of 
a number of pens enclosed within a larger en- 
closure known as the guard fence. The pens 
have high walls of wire, with several feet under- 
slung into the ground and several more over: 
lapping at the top, to prevent the fox from 
climbing or burrowing his way to freedom. In 
each pen is a den for the housing of animals in 
severe weather and protecting the mother. and her 
young. The den or kennel is really a house with- 
in a house, the inner chamber being insulated by 
a sawdust packing which keeps it warm and dry. 
Most foxes are good mothers, but some have 
been known to kill their young, or when 
frightened, hide them in burrows where they are 
likely to die if not found in time. In such cases 
it had become a usual practice to transfer the 
young to foster cat mothers and many thousands 
of dollars have been saved by the family tabby. 


FEEDING FOXES 


ENERALLY speaking foxes are fed on the 

same variety of foods as the family dog. They 
relish all kinds of meats and cereals and a special 
fox biscuit is now being manufactured. Milk 
~¥. popular food both for the young and the 
adult. 


WHAT IS A SILVER FOX? 


(PHOUGH some fox ranches have maintained in 
the past that the silver fox is a distinct 
color variety, later scientific knowledge has es- 
tablished the fact that black, silver, cross or patch 
and bastard red are simply color phases of the 
common red fox, the black and silver being 
farthest removed from the red. By the applica- 
tion of Mendel’s law of hybrids in mating the 
animals, these phases are produced and speaking 
generally what are known as “close matings” 
such as between related animals, brother to sister, 
father to daughter, etc., are carried out in sys- 
tematic definite order, known only to a few 
breeders and in this way the various color phases 
may be produced by starting with pure reds. 

In four generations the silver phase may be 
produced and in six generations it may be ‘ “set” 
so that when finished produce is properly mated 
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with its kind, no “throw back” to the red will 
result. 

On the quality of the basic red blood depends 
largely the ultimate quality of the silver and as 
there are several distinct species of red foxes 
in North America, there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for selection in this basic blood. he 
poorest of these reds are found in Western 
Ontario and the finest were formerly procured 
on Prince Edward Island. Owing to the location 
of that province which is completely cut off from 
the mainland at all seasons by the surrounding 
waters and it is impossible to get new blood from 
outside, nature here, in her own laboratory, de- 
veloped not only silvers, but the finest wild 
silvers that the world has ever known. By 
working along Mendel’s lines man has actually 
improved upon the species, hence Prince Edward 
Island became the cradle of the industry. 

Silver fox derived its name from the silver 
hairs varionsly described as “white tipped,” 
“black hairs with silver bands,’ ete. These 
silver hairs are actually three colors, the part 
next the skin and through the under fur matches 
perfect in color the mouse or grayish blue which 
is always the color of the under fur. There is a 
sharply defined black a fraction of an inch wide, 
then a clear-cut silver band and after that a 
rather long raven blue or black tip. These are 
all characteristic of the best silver foxes. The 
hairs are always black-tipped with three distinct 
colors on each. These bands should be carefully 
examined in selecting high grade breeding stock. 
If they are not sharply defined, but shape gradu- 
ally into the neighboring color producing a brown- 
ish-tint it indicates impure blood, if it occurs below 
the silver, or possibly of digestive disorders if it 
occurs above. The underfur has three distinct 
shades of slate grey on definite areas of the 
pelage. These shades must bear definite relation- 
ship to the color of the skin. 

Interspersed among the silver banded hairs and 
all over the back and sides of a good pelt in a 
well furred fox are pure black hairs, black 
throughout their entire length and known as 
“king” hairs. These hairs and the long black tips 
of the silver hairs veil the silver imparting a 
beautiful sheen to the pelt and making it of great 
value. These and the banded hairs constitute 
the guard fur of the fox and in a healthy animal 
which keeps them well oiled, seal out the rain 
and keep the animal dry. 

Occasionally in a very dark silver, there may 
be seen what at first appears to be pure white 
hairs through the black of the long neck and 
shoulder fur. Even these hairs are black tipped 
and there are no wholly pure white hairs any- 
where on the fox except on the tip of his tail. 

The silver is found mainly on the rump and 
hips, extending in different animals variously over 
the balance of the back and across the brow. The 
quantity of these determines whether the pelt 
shall be classified as black, dark silver, medium 
silver, pale silver or light silver. One variety 
may be just as valuable as another. The value 
depends entirely on the quantity and the quality 
of the fur. A blond woman or one with white 
hair would naturally wear a dark pelt, while a 
brunette would favor a light one. At present the 
fashionable pelt carries from 15% to 50% of 
silver. It has been often stated and quite truth- 
fully that nothing can adorn a beautiful face 
like a beautiful silver fox fur, and that is the 
reason why it has been the fur favored by royalty 
since the time of the Emperor Charlemagne. 
(A.D. 742-814). 

The pelt of a wild silver fox will sometimes 
command a high price but such occasions are very 
rare, and the vendor of foxes which have been 
bred in captivity has manifold advantages over a 
man who offers the wild fox skin. The former 
has complete control over his animal; he fattens 
and feeds him after an improved method and in 
the month of December when he is at his best, 
usually at the age of one year and before the fur 
commences to rub and chafe, he kills him in a 
scientific manner and thus has his fur in perfect 
condition. The hunter is glad to get his trophy 
as early as October or as late as March, in fact 
when he can get cunning Reynard straight for 
his gun, or within the jaws of his cruel trap or 
by means of alluring poison which he seductively 
places for him. When the skin is mutilated or the 
fur is in an imperfect condition it will not 
command its proper value. 


(To be continued in our March issue) 











Silver Fox Farming 


The most interesting and profitable live animal 
industry in the world. Over 5,000 fox ranchers 
in the United States and Canada are making 
money in the business today. Read all about 
it in the Black Fox Magazine. Subscription: 
$2.00 a year; Canada, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50; 
Sample copy 25 cents. 


THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE 
1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














FOXES AND PEOPLE AT MINNEAPOLIS 
SHOW 


By Irving Van Bradt, Manager Rocky Mountain 
Silver Fox and Furs, Inc. 


THE recent big show at Minneapolis is now 

history. Its influence on the fox industry is 
and will be tremendous. Over half a thousand 
groomed and glistening silvers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific filled the spacious Kenwood Armory 
of Minneapolis two tiers high. Fox breeders all 
the way from Alaska to Prince Edward Island 
were present. Color phases from deep furred 
blacks to light silver foxes in both pups and 
adults abounded. Fox breeders and visitors spent 
many hours each day and evening pacing to and 
fro through the numerous long aisles before the 
judging studying the types and guessing the win- 
ners, and, after the judging, comparing and ex- 
pressing approbation of the winners of the cov- 
eted prizes. Ornamental booths of fox breeders, 
fox magazines, fox netting and fox supplies sur- 
rounded the vast fox exhibit. Fox experts in an 
outer building examined and passed on, disin- 
fected, and where necessary, treated foxes before 
admission to the show room. 

The judges, Robert Fraser, Mr. Bozack and 
Dr. Young had a difficult task. They met it like 
men. By painstaking and impartial comparisons 
their arduous duties were performed with dispatch 
and satisfaction. Large classes competed, hence 
a number of admired foxes went home without 
ribbons. Exhibitors who thought they had the 
best foxes in the world found they had taken in 
too much territory. Others learned their foxes 
had ‘‘gone by” through improper feeding, or were 
not in good condition through lack of sanitation. 
The breeding and fur experts, including Drs. Ash- 
brook and Hansen, the latter two gentlemen rep- 
resenting the United States Government in fur 
farming, bore evidences of the strain of deliver- 
ing instructive addresses at the various meetings 
of the Association in addition to answering innu- 
merable questions from morning until night. 

President O'Reilly and Secretary Ryder and 
their staffs really performed miracles in their 
constructive service in staging this splendid show. 
It was pronounced, from all viewpoints, the great- 
est show ever. They did themselves proud. The 
stirring city of Minneapolis, surrounded by lakes 
and hardwood lots and bedecked with parks and 
other beauty spots, did herself proud. The Curtis 
Hotel management was on its toes with service. 
More power to all. The magnificent banquet, the 
memorable addresses and entertainments at the Cur- 
tis Hotel beggar description. The duck dinner at 
the Niccolette Hotel, presided over by Mr. Craft, 
a towering type of the Pontiac strain, and Harry 
De Lue, a western type of the American fox and 
fur farmer, challenges description. It was a 
speedy second to the Association banquet. 

Mrs. F. W. Williamson, the leading breeder 
of Alaskan silvers in the vast and bountiful 
Alaskan country, drove back with us from the 
show to our ranch at Golden, Colo. On our arri- 

val we found Robert Fraser, one of the judges 
at the big show, waiting to go through our Rocky 
Mountain ranch, and others in Colorado. We 
are too modest to tell what he said about our 
Rocky Mountain ranch. He may tell you some 
time. This was our first venture to attend a 
fox show. We drove over 1,000 miles from Den- 
ver to get there. We met many renowned lead- 
ers and breeders in the great fox industry. The 
pleasure is all ours. 

Ve want to go again. We will meet you at 
Buffalo! 














Interesting a Million! 


Only the magazine with a very large 
circulation can produce regular and 
valuable business for the advertiser. 
FIELD .AND STREAM guarantees ‘a 
monthly sale of 100,000 copies. 
Probably five people read the same 
copy. Thus you get in touch with 
half a million people who will read 
about your foxes, and surely tell 
another half-million persons about 
the great potentialities of Silver 
Fox Breeding. 














Fortunes in 
Foxes 


Fox farming is still in its infancy, 
but millions of dollars have already 
been made out of it. 
Millions more will be made. As 
the wild fox becomes rarer, the 
domesticated silver fox grows in 
value. And, in the meantime, more 
is being learnt about the industry 
and the quality of the fur is being 
improved. 
It is possible for the beginner to 
start off now with improved stock, 
registered with the Canadian Na- 
tional Livestock Records and breed- 
ing true to type, and with the 
knowledge and experience of those 
who have gone before 
Write us for FREE BOOKLET, 
free of cost and free from tech- 
nicalities, Written for all to under-: 
stand. Address Dept. H 
Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Assocn. 


Summerside, P.E.I. 2 


FUR FARMERS 


On or about April Ist, there will be avail- 
able near Juneau, Alaska, one of the few 
remaining locations perfectly suited to 
large scale fur farming in the natural 
habitat of the Fox, Marten, Otter, Mink 
and Beaver. Ideal climate, level, sandy soil, 
abundant feed, water, timber, houses, boats, 
etc. Five living glaciers within radius of 
five miles, insures prime furs. Isolated yet 
easily accessible. Address— 


THE TAKU RIVER COMPANY 
Juneau, Alaska 




















ONE MILLION 


ACCREDITED “GOOD LUCK” 
QUALITY CHICKS. All best, 
= beauti breeds. 10c & up. 


UTIFUL ART BOOK 
= natural 








BABY CHICK Twenty-five years’ 

experience hatching 
and shipping Chicks. Pure bred flocks, care- 
fully inspected and culled for heavy egg pro- 
duction. Choice Chicks. 100% Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. Postpaid. White, Brown and 
Buff leghorns, 50, $7; 100, $13; 500, $62. 
Barred and White Rocks. Reds, Bl. Minorcas, 50, $8; 
100, $15; 500, $72. Wh. Wyandots, 50, $8.50: 100, 
$16: 500, $77. Mixed Chicks, 50, $5.50;'100, $10.50; 
500, $50. Pekin Ducklings 35 cents each. '10 other 
breeds in proportion. Catalog Free. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 21, New Washington, Ohio 


CHAMPION CHICKS 


ONE HALF MILLION. Hatched from 
vy selected, pure bred, heavy laying flocks. 








11 leading breeds. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
Anconas, Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons. Free Live Delivery. Ref. Burnetts 
Bank. 30 page illustrated catalog free. 


Valuable treatise on Care of Chicks. 
Member I.B.C.A, and Ill. B.C.A. 

‘4 CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 37 
Eldorado, Illinois 


WHY NOT spend Spring, 2 


Summer and 

Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
aie ed Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Box 1424, Dept. 23, San Diego, Calif. 
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TIMP NTI TI 


The Resorts, Guides and Vacation Places listed in this Department hav 
fish and camp in the United States and Canada. 





SPORTSMEN! 


When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting trip — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mage 
nificent world. 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 
portant part of 
Chicago’s ‘‘City 
Beautiful” Plan. 





The Blackstone Booklet on request 


THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 
Managers Chicago 
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e been investigated and are known to be among the best places to hunt, 
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: ar _ Owing to constantly changing conditions as well as resorts and guides being booked up ahead, 
advise writing as far in advance as possible before making your trip for the coming season, 


Seized and Sold for Taxes 


$80 for 12 acres, choice lake front. 

72 *“ 25 “ Muskeka Lake District. 

50 “ 10 “ Hunting camp site. 

—-  * mixed farming, good market. 

315 ‘* 160 ‘* Wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba. 
82 “ 50 “ beautifully wooded. 

216 “* large acreage, big game district. 

378 ‘** claim near mines that have paid millions. 


Alsa beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps, 
moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, ete., best in North America. Splendid improved 
farms in Western Canada, the Last Great West, dairy- 
ing, wheat, mixed farming. Summer cottage sites, 
heavily wooded tracts, easily accessible, situated in 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay district, with its 10,000 islands, 
Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of On- 
tario, Lake of Bays, etc. All offered at ten cents on 
the dollar of their value, and on easy monthly pay- 
ments of $5.00 and upwards. Send for illustrated list 
describing the above and hundreds of other properties, 


seized and sold for taxes. Every property is fully 
described and offered at a stated price. Send no 
money. Send for list to-day so you will have first 


choice. If you wish you may make your payments 
to your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen St. West, District 1, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 











Root Valley, Montana, surrounded 


5054 Grand Central Terminal 


Hunting and Fishing Lodges and a Large 
Central Club House 


with accommodation for approximately one hundred guests, in the beautiful Bitter 

by almost limitless U. S. Forest Reserves, 

abounding in every kind of active game and fish. All living conveniences in the 

midst of the greatest sporting advantages, with good railroad and telegraph facilities. 
Easy terms to reliable parties. If interested please write 


McIntosh Morello Orchards, Incorporated 


New York City 

















the American Union. 


H. A. MACDONELL Direct 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England end four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mized farming which may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FREE. E es 
Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense torest-robed territory, 
For free descriptive literature write 





TORONTO, CANADA 








irector of C P 
Hon. John S. Martin, B.A., Mini 





of Agriculture 














‘He Never Fished at 
Leesburg | 


Webster’s International tells us that in 
Florida black bass “sometimes grow to 
a weight of 12 pounds.” The lexicog- 
rapher who wrote that evidently hadn't | 
heard of the 18%-pounder, 33 inches 
long, recorded by Fietp AND STREAM 
from Lake County, nor of some up to 
20 pounds taken here. 

The biggest bass in the world are 
caught in the lakes around Leesburg. 

Do you hanker for the thrill that 
comes when the 15-20-pound giants 
strike? You can get it here—plus 
shooting relatively as good and the 
winter delights of the sub-tropics. 

Excellent and moderately priced 
hotel and fishing facilities. For par- 
| ticulars of fishing that is fishing write 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 











| Leesburg, Florida | 











WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Middle of Currituck Sound Waterlily, P. 0.,N. C. 


One of the very best preserves in North America. 
All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 
Also Canada geese, quail and Wilson snipe. Sea 
son: November, December and January. All the 
months are good. Shooting sure to be good in 
November, as game is young and tame then. 
Write for reservations early. If you wish wild 
duck foods for propagation, write us. 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


CURRITUCK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE LODGE 


CARNER’S ISLAND GUN CLUB 


W. H. HUNT, Supt. 
Telephone—Telegrams=and P. O.-Mamie, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Bungalow, with bath room, hot and cold water, large 
fire place, built-in refrigerator, ice-house, two car 
garage, never failing spring of pure water, about % acre 
of land, high and dry, no flies or mosquitoes, best hunt- 
ing and fishing in New Hampshire, located on_ State 

a First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, New Hamp- 








shire, 


Address: GEORGE N. KENT 
76 Elm Street Lancaster, N. H. 


BARNEGAT BAY 


Twenty-one plus acres of water front, west 
shore of upper bay. Clover point land, good 
gravel road all the way, pine grove, high land, 
excellent site for large hunter’s cabin. To settle 
estate. Gladly shown by 


J. E. CHAPMAN 
Thomp Building, Lakewood, New Jersey 
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To the Island of Enchantment 





11 and 12 days $150 on Expenses | 


Sail to this wondrous island of adventure and 

romance. Old Spanish ruins, noble monuments. 

Picturesque native life. 

Porto Rico Line steamer your hotel during trip. 

Motor sightseeing tours. Option of staying at 

beautiful Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Sailings from New York every Thursday 

Write for Literature. 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway New York City 


A A Blt Mt Ml, ts ls Ms 


FOR PLEASURE and PROFIT 


For Sale—TREASURE ISLAND 


In Lake Griffin, about 5 miles northeast of Lees- 
burg. A Fisherman’s Paradise. Big-mouth Bass, 
Pike, Perch and Bream; casting or live bait. Bass 
weighing from one to fourteen pounds have been 
caught from the three docks within 100 feet of the 
largest bungalow. Fine Hunting on the mainland 
nearby—Duck, Quail, Turkey, Deer, Bear, Cat, 
*Possum and ’Coon. About 118 acres, about 50 
acres available at present, and set to grove; orange 
and grapefruit trees of proven value, which are 
just commencing to bear. One large bungalow and 
three smaller ones, all with excellent fireplaces. 
Iwo flowing wells. Largest bungalow, fine for club- 
house, is situated on extreme point of the island, 
about a mile from the mainland, and has six-foot 
fireplace. For full information address owner, 


E. H. MOTE Leesburg, Florida 


MAKE A PRESENT TO 
YOUR CLUB! 


“TO HIT IS HISTORY” 
“TO MISS IS MYSTERY,” 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
THAT WOULD LOOK GREAT ON 
YOUR CLUB ROOM WALLS. 


They are oil paintings made ex- 
pressly for FIELD AND STREAM 
by Roland Clark, the foremost painter 
and etcher of American wild fowl. 














We offer you a set with a year’s 
subscription for FIELD AND 
STREAM, new or renewal, for only 
$1 extra, or $3.50 in all, plus neces- 
sary extra postage to all addresses 
outside the United States. Pictures 
alone, $2 per set. 


Our second edition is going fast. 
Send your order now. Use coupon be- 
low for convenience. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York. 


For the enclosed $...... send me at once 1 
set of Clark pictures and ‘enter/extend my sub- 
scription for 1 year.* 


F, & 8. 2-25 
*Cross out word not needed. 














The Lancewood Country Club 


Lancewood-Whitings, New Jersey 


HE Lancewood Club House is open to members and their 

guests. No public or private hotel at the place. Accommo- 
dations for Club members only. Information as to membership 
on application. 


The great out-of-doors in the pine forests—private grounds, walks, 
bridle paths and roadways for the exclusive use of members. 


Fifty square miles of playground:— Deer, Rabbits, Foxes, Pheas- 
ants, Duck, Quail and fishing. 


THE LANCEWOOD STABLES 


are provided with thoroughbred horses for all pleasure purposes 
—Riding, Driving, Polo. The stables are in charge of a com- 
petent Master. Horses taken to board. 


Because of the private roads and the extent of the property, 


riding is free from all traffic annoyances. 
Write for information to 


THE LANCEWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 
Lancewood-Whitings 3 New Jersey 





























Camp and Country Club 
(Near New York City) 
With 1,000 acres of virgin wilderness, surrounding a beautiful, well-stocked lake, 
offers membership to a imited number of American men and women who enjoy 
simplicity and seclusion. The Club has an established personnel of over 250 
members who conform to a high standard, assuring permanency and successful 
operation. Property located only 56 miles from New York City —commuting 
distance. 1,000 feet above sea level. Club House open all year. 
MEMBERSHIP includes ee i Swimming, Fishing, Golf and other Summer and Winter Sports. Allo, 
if you please, a spot to build your own cabin. 
Membership, $150.00; Non-assessable Annual Dues, $20.00 
For particulars address 
The Secretary, Suite 1103, National City Bldg., 42d St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. City 














Hunting in the Coastal 
Regions of South Carolina 


Have 6,000 acres good QUAIL, TURKEY 
and DEER HUNTING 
FAIR DUCK SHOOTING in Georgetown 
County—Good guides—Terms reasonable 


B. 0. BOURNE, 922 Prince St., Georgetown, S. C. 





Hotel Albert 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Steam Heat, Elevator, Attractive Lobby 
and Parlors, Clean, Comfortable Rooms 
with Running Water, Many with Bath. 


$2.00 PER DAY AND UP 








AT NAPLES-ON-THE-GULF 


The Naples Hotel and Cottages 


A high-class winter resort in Southern Florida—catering to lovers of sports 
and a matchless winter climate. We have fine GOLF; TRAPSHOOTING; 
QUAIL, DEER, TURKEY, SNIPE SHOOTING. Wonderful winter 
FISHING, SURF BATHING. SWIMMING POOL, SADDLE HORSES, 
BALLROOM, ORCHESTRA, BILLIARD ROOM, MOVING PICTURES, 
1000-FOOT PIER extending into Gulf of Mexico. 

Thoroughly modern hotel with accommodations for 250 guests. 


Open December Ist. 


For Reservations Address 














PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. 





Naples, Florida 
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Fun for Every Season 


with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne 





Extra, Radiola Loop Type 
AG-814—to get record dis- 
tances with the “Super- 
Het”—$12 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne, with 6 
Radiotrons UV-199 and Radiola 
Loudspeaker; with compartments to 
hold the batteries. Entirely com- 
plete except batteries e $269 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them ail. 





Radio Corporation of America 


Dept. 582 (Address office nearest 

you). Please send me your free 

Radio Booklet. 
This symbol of 
quality is your 


Name protection 


Street Address 


City R.F.D. 








State 
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At home now—or off in the hunting lodge. Next sum- 
mer—out at camp, or on your motor boat. Fun every- 
where with a “Super-Het.” It needs no antenna—no 
wires, and you can take it from place to place. It gets 
distance—makes records for quality of reception, and 
dependability. Once you’ve founda station and marked 
it on the dials, you can take the set anywhere, and just 
turn to the same two spots to tune in. Make it a real 
Christmas with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne—for four 
seasons a year of fun! 


“There's a Radiola . far every use” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


233 Broadway, New York 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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i, “ INVENTION 


s bad by Ole Evinrude £ Th e- 


z 253 


Ends All Pump Troubles 


HOUSANDS of Outboard Motor users now thank Ole Evinrude 

for the Propello Pump. Announced for the first time last spring, its 
success was instantaneous. Especially, men who have owned Outboard 
Motors before have been most enthusiastic in their praises. 


. Think of it! There is not a single moving pump part—and yet a flood 

of water flows constantly through the new Elto cooling system. Ole 
Evinrude, in this invention, has made use of three simple, unfailing 
principles. The Propello Pump simply 


Scoops—Siphons—Forces Water 


It never fails. The rudder openings scoop up the water as the Motor runs, straining 
it to keep out clogging materials. The whirling Propeller Blades push and force the 
water into circulation. Once started, the water siphons continuously. No more stick- 
ing valves. No more clogged pipes. No more overheated engines. No more expensive 
repairs. As long as your engine is running, you know the Propello Pump is working. 


Works Perfectly at All Speeds—and in All Waters 


Slow down to fish-getting trolling speed, or open up the throttle wide for a race; go 
anywhere in muddy or sandy water—fresh or salt—your Elto with its Propello Pump 
always cools perfectly. This is just one of the many exclusive features that is 
making the Elto the preferred of all Outboard Motors. Other Elto advantages are, 
of course, 50% more power, much more speed, least weight per horse-power, instant 
Starting every time, Atwater-Kent Ignition, safe rudder steering, larger bearings, 
sturdier working parts, longer life. 
Our New Free Catalog Explains All—Write for a Copy Today 
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THOUSANDS OF ENTICING THINGS OF EARTH AND SKY ARE 
TOLD HERE IN THE MOST UNUSUAL AND BEST WAY 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s 


Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft 


He is the wizard of woodcraft. 


. He is the big man who knows 
p more about the outdoors than any 
other living man He is Ernest 


Thompson Seton! Do you want 
e . to know anything about Wood- 
tllustrations craft, Camperaft, Indianecraft, or 
the ways of Wild Animals? Ask 
this great woodsman, this pioneer. 
His books are known the world over. There is nothing else like them 
in the art of printing. Here in six standard volumes is contained 
the great wealth of woodcraft and wild animal information. 
When you read about how to make a campfire in a split log in 
the snow, v« t captured by the romance of it, and you soon 
nd that you are learning how to cook over the winter outdoor fire, 
nd what those tracks are in the snow about the lean-to, and where 
woodsman an axe and he can build a comfortable home 
life in the open, even to foraging for his vn food 
ws how 
nest Thompson Seton tells how to do everything that is worth 
ng out of doors 
rst Americans were the Indians whose domain was the woods 
field. whose roof was the stars. Ever since the white men 
me into contact with the Indians the white men have been 
learning many things Wigwams and birchbark canoes, blankets, 
baskets. corncob pipes, and bows and arrows—the number of 
things that the Indians have taught our pioneers is endless. How 
to read the stories spread out in the heavens; how to find the trail 
in the woods; how to imitate the birds, and signal to one another. 
Ernest Thompson Seton is one of the greatest white scouts in the 
world, and he knows the ways of the Indians and can tell you 
all about them 


There is nothing with more variety, more adventure, more humor, 

than the wild life of the woods, field, sky and streams. The ani- 
birds and fishes are the companions of freedom Do you 
the secrets of tracks and trails? How many birds can you 

recognize? Can you tell from a dog's bark whether it is a_ fox, 

i coon, or a rabbit that he spied? 

Ernest Thompson Seton is recognized as a great naturalist and 

hunter. He hunts with his eye, his ear, his camera. 


WHAT THESE BOOKS CONTAIN: 
Vol. 1: Hiking and Canoeing—;* "tical story of 


traveling through 
field and stream, supplemented with Indian songs, and a background 
of historical events of pioneering a hundred years ago This volume 
is Mr. Seton’s “Rolf in the Woods.” 


Vol. 2: Animals and Birds—"'« amazing stories of 


certain animals. The epic 

of Coaly—the outlaw horse—and his spirit of eternal freedom, is 

one of the greatest animal revelations ever written This volume 
is ‘Wild Animal Ways.” 


Vel. 3: Indiancraft—A bok of the deep wae 
ss 


and how to live there. 
tale is glorious with outdoor philosophy—bows and arrows, 
campceraft, deerhunts, the ways and signs of Indians. It is 
“Two Little Savages.” 


Vol. 4: Woodcraft—" 5° pages and 500 


drawings you have perhaps 

the most fascinating encyclopedia of woodcraft, forestry, 
and natural history supplemented with campfire stories 
of Indian character and the immortal “Message of the 

Indian.” Here is the famous “Book of Woodcraft.” 


Vol. 5: Earth and Sky—!i<sining wit 


things to see 
in springtime,” this extraordinary volume introduces 
all the seasons, and it is an eye-opener for natural 
marvels and quaint discoveries. It sums up with 
“things to remember” and a rousing woodland 
ne . 4 song with music. This is ‘Woodland Tales.” 

DOUBLEDAY, se . eR % a a ; 
pacea co. \ me. Vol. 6: Wild Animals—!\'s is ihe 
Dept. S-692, NX® OL 3 sition of wild animal lore, that Seton knows and loves 
Garden City, New York \ i . so well. It is one of the most photographic volumes 
1 f e- , F " of the set Some of the photos are shown like a moving- 
Seton's ‘‘Library of Pio- es oe < picture strip to display the behavior of the animals This is 

neering and Woodcraft’ six < J “Wild Animals at Home.” 


RaenaR sae Free Examination 


Birch Bark Edition ° : P —_— oe ° ‘ ° . a8 
"" is bound in , 2.275 pages of fascinating wild animal and nature stories. 
\ birch bark! jydian tales, woodcraft- profusely illustrated with the 
re author's own inimitable drawings and photographs. 
* \nd you can examine this entire fascinating library for 
_™ five davs, without obligation. Send the coupon today. 
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